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100 

2 

16 

„ farnaJi, 

„ 'yarganah^ 

101 

3 

3 

„ ihe. 

„ ///YVA 

102 

3 

1 

„ western. 

„ eastern. 

108 

1 

2 

„ e,ui. 

„ w*v/. 

109 

6 

3 

„ kiiiff. 

99 fonrlh namtl'. 

113 

2 

1 

„ Llsfriat, 

„ Parg<(tiali, 

116 

1 

6 

„ Ditignr, 

„ Itengar, 

117 

3 

15 

„ Ainethi, 

„ ///f AmetJugas, 

118 

3 

3 

„ makttr. 


120 

2 

4 

„ 9,800. 

„ 2,720 

?j 

»> 

99 

„ forty three. 

„ tieentg one. 

?> 

5 

5 

„ 3,104. 

„ 3,104 InhihUants, 

121 

1 

10 

„ on. 

„ 

123 

1 

5 

„ eauU 



2 

2 

„ ten. 

„ fourteen. 

125 

3 

1 

„ them. 

„ ///fW. 

J9 

6 

4 

„ 1,003. 

„ 1,103. 

130 

7 

2 

„ extenia 

„ 

134 

2 

1 

it pojndaUon. 

99 proportions 



99 

omit in this. 


143 

1 

6 

for village. 

„ rllfageft. 

151 

1 

11 

„ alma. 

,, 

153 

3 

6 

G9. 

9, 7U 

9 » 

4 

7 

„ lOTarllT. 

„ 72 ///. 

155 

7 

13 

„ S7. 

„ 58. 

166 

8 

1 

„ W. 

„ G8. 

sviii 

2 

13 

„ Pem^ 

„ XursL 

XU 

5 

17 

99 

„ ///.r. 

liii 

42 

11 

„ miumlinans. 

„ hindns. 

Ixiv 

1 

5 



Ixxvii 

58 

3 

„ female. 

„ 

Statement No, 

T. OolunmS Ctranil Total, 
for 1,0,14 

mid 1,4.T(>. 


?> 

Column 11 ctcUlmUoH imgalal hij wUa hi Mahomh, 
for 4,764. roati 4i,7U'L 


9 ) 

Column 12 anllimllon irrigulM /;// innuia In Mohan- du 
lor 22,614, voatl 22,654. 


79 

ColmuTi l it ioUil cuHlrailon of MaUlhahml 
for 7,973. road 70,973. 


39 

Colmnti 32 Percentage of Zml ehm .vo/V hi MallikakuL 
for 6’6. read G’OG. 



( iv ) 


Statemeufc 'jSq, V. 


>5 

Statemcjut ISfo. 2CL 


7i 


Column 3^ Smmar^ Sdtlmcnf (Uumtu^t thi Ih.iM. 
for 1,86,035. 

Column 46 rffvmd dmumd on 
for 1,52,033. mnl l,,Vi,{>3l. 

In. bodi! of StalemnL 
for Mohath. 

Total of rents (flemnh W//; /»/’ ntu>i<ptthi\!t ) 

for 2,041. rml 0,311. 

and in Grand Tolah 
for 1,048 reutl 10, (^S. 


.. T(fL\il jfCnrsi 



Feom 


H. H. BUTTS, Esqtjieb, 

Obpq. Settlement Ofeiokb, 

Luchiov). 


To 

THE COMMISSIONER, 

Luoknow Division. 

Dated Lucknow, the S4th April 1871. 

Sib, 

I have the honour to announco the completion of tho 

PreHminai- . Settlement of the Lucknow district, an<l 

re mina y. Submit my rcport thoroon, together 

with the prescribed statements and other statistical returns ; 
but I will, at the outset, express my regret that it has not 
fallen into abler hands, and that tho distinguished oflicors who 
have in reality effected the settlement are unable to report 
the result of their own labours. 

2. When I took charge, in August 1869, tho survtsy, 

Progress of sottiomont up fsessmeuts aud'tho enquiry into tlu* 
to August 1809. tenures ot the greater part ot the landed 

property of tho district, had been com- 
pleted. It remained only to finish the judicial portion oftho 
settlement, to complete and fair out the records, and to Jtan<l 
them over to the district authorities. 

3. Tliis has now boon done, and I trust to hi! able to 

itacommousuratoTaiuo. that the valuo of tho wliolo Work 

IS commensurate with tho numey and 
labour that has been bestowed upon it ; that tlie interests ol' 
the Government have been carefully considered in tixiiig tlu!i 
land revenue, while regard has been had to tins welfare and 
happmess of the people who arc so gi’catly aflectod by it. 

True it is, that the Government does not in ter hire 
Its effect upon routs. with ronts or cultivators, but it tlcniiunls 

., - its share of tho rental from the lamlhird 

ot tue soil ; and, so sure as tho demand is too heavily li.xed, 

A 
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will he turn upon his tenants to pay an amount of rent which 
omniscient authority has declared that the land can yield. 
The Thakur and the Brahman may escape, but the remaining 
classes — ^the labourers of the soil, without traditional privi- 
leges, without resources, and without ambition, who cling to 
the soil as affording them the only visible means of support — 
are not spared. It is these classes that largely make up the 
population, and it depends upon the forbearance of the land- 
lord whether their life is to be one of comfort or one of want 
and poverty. 

5 . 


Snmmary of settlement 
operationa. 


With these preliminary remarks, I shall proceed at 
once to relate aU the settlement opera- 
tions that have taken place, and to 
exhibit the district, so far as I can, in its 
revenue aspect. The account will necessarily comprehend, in 
addition to the survey and assessment, a description of the 
district, its population and agricultural produce, and, not least 
in importance, its landed tenures which determine how that 
produce is to be divided. 

^ report has been accordingly divided into the 

following parts : — 


Part /.—Showing survey and assessment. 

Part //.—Giving description and statistics of the District, 

PaH ///.—Giving an account of soils, agriculture, culti- 
vators, landlords and tenures. omu 

Distrkf* Accounts of the parganahs composing the 


decidTr ^ork, and number of cases 

menti"^^* The Settlement records, and cost of Settlo- 

^n4■Torf niTy^ oity, 

distr^"^^*^ A history of the principal families in the 


Beport?’^^ -fJX— List of Statements submitted with 
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PART I. 

STJEVEI AND ASSESSMENT. 

1. The demarcatioE of villages was commenced in Fob- 
Demarcation and surrey ruary 1862, by Mr. Kayanagh and the 

of villages. khasrah survey was put m hand shortly 

afterwards. It was completed at the end of tho cold sotuson 
of 1863-64. The work was put under the charge of Captain 
Boulderson, at present Settlement Officer of Khorce. 

2. It is unnecessary, I think, to give an account of an 

operation well known to all, but it will 
8uwey”“‘'^'°“ Jiot be amiss to draw attention tf> the 

quantity and variety of tho information 
secured by it, in order to appreciate tho labour bestowed on, 
and the care and skill requisite in conducting it. 

It is impossible to overrate its importance, for it in de- 
signed, not only to show the whole area of tlio district wil.h its 
cultivated, culturable and barren portions, but to give a topo- 
graphical map of every village, with tlio size of every Held, an<l 
an account of its soil and produce ; and, lastly, pojmlation and 
irrigation statistics withastatementofplougbsanilplougiicattlu. 

It is to an accurate record of this, that tlic settlement 
ofScer must trust, and if an incorrect return is given, the 
work is worse than useless. 

3. The assessing officer cannot march from field to field 

and calculate tho assets of each, but he 
ofEwr”** *** Msessing truststhatthesurvoy,whichhaHpre(!e<lod 
° him, wiU tell Irim of tiro variety and 

extent of the different classes of soil, tho amount of irrigatod 
land, and the various kinds of produce, a statement of tho 
pulation and number and description of castoa Given all 
these ingredients, with the result of his own observation and 
enquiries, he trusts to arrive at equitable results. But it is a 
work that requires infinite vigilance axid care. 

4. The staff of native officials employed is unscientific! luid 
Duties of staff employed, “yespon^blo. It romaius with, the super- 

vismg officer to watch and chock their 
returns. (1.) For all the different kinds of soil, that they 
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have been correctly classified ; (2.) for the goind or regularly 
manured land, that the boundary line between it and remain- 
ing lands of the village has been accurately marked ; (3.) for 
the irrigated land, that all available sources have been noted, 
and that well irrigation and jhfl or tank irrigation has been 
carefully distinguished. Nothing is more important than 
this last, for with jhil irrigation, the element of uncertainty 
at once steps in. 


5. At best, irrigation is often ascertained with difficulty. 

The measuring party comes early into 
Biffioiiities of estimating village, ot perhaps, too , late ; irriga- 
tion nas not yet begun, or traces of it nave 
ceased. Hie irrigability of any field may be evident, but a 
sufficient percentage of irrigation may have already been noted. 

That all these different branches of the work were con- 
ducted with accurate care and sldll, has been borne testimony 
to by the different assessing officers. 


6. But sufficient test of its correctness exists in a con- 


Bevexiiie survey. 


parison with it of the areas shown by 
the revenue survey. 


This survey was conducted by a separate establishment, 
with all its officers scientifically trained for the work. 


7. The result of both measurements is exhibited in 
No. 1 of the statements appended to this 
report. The difference between the total 
areas made by both these surveys does 
not amount to more than 1-06 per cent. 


For the cultivated lands, there is little appreciable dif- 
ference, for it amounts to only 1*4 per 
w oSSje! culturable and barren, 

the differences are greater ; that for the 
lormer, returned by the revenue survey, falling short by 50 
per cent, oi the extent given by the khasrah survey, while 
Of barren. the barren land excoeds it by the same 

proportion. 


8. Mr. Capper, who was then Settlement Officer, explain- 
ed this in his Annual Keport for 1863-G4. 
Causes for tie difference. He said, “that it was caused by the 

tc f •! 1 . XI o “ strictness in the classification 

ot soils by the Settlement Department ; that while, on the 
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“ one hand, the Settlement Depaidiment endeavoured to enter 
“ all lands fairly culturable "with ordinary attention as such, 
“ the tendency of the revenue authorities, on the other hand, 
“ was to plot out first the fields actually cultivated, thon to 
“ mark out those obviously cultivated in some not distant 
“ former year as culturable, and to leave the whole balance 
“ as waste.” 

9. To discriminate between culturable and barren land 

requires much care and attention. A 
pifflcoiues in estimating casual fiflance at an unfavourable time of 
able. tne year and a slight saline eniorescenco 

on the soil may serve to condemn whole 
tracts, and undoubtedly, numberless plots had been so con- 
denaned. But white patches of tliis land, timr as it is called, 
is visible on many a cultivated field, and in good years, that 
is years of abundant rains, a large extent of this apparently 
unculturable land can be brought under the plough. 

The nature of the culturable land situated in such tracts 
will undergo further remarks. 

10. The district was assessed, for the most part, by 

Officerajwho aBsessod. Mr. Maconochio, uow Settlement Officer 
or (jrondah, though one parganah was 
assessed by Mr. Capper, at present Commissioner of Hoy 
Bareilly Division. 

11. On the difficulties of assessments I need not dilate. 

DifficultieBofaasoBBmoat. SUffi^ciently knOWU tO tllO ini- 

tiated ; by others they will bo readily 
appreciated. Much is left to the Settlement Officer’s own dis- 
cretion and sagacity, and every Officer has his own motliod of 
discovering assets, “quot homines tot sententim’' ; but, with all 
done and tried, he often finds it difficult to satisfy himself, and 
to feel that he has steered a safe course between the coulliot- 
iQg interests of Government and the farmer. 

12. The interests of both are directly opposed ; and, in 

The former and his aesets. farmer is at war with tho Go- 

. . . vemment. So long as tho Scttlomont 

Officer IS near his village, his assets are at issue. If ho does 
not falsify, he suppresses. It is the business of tho superior 
lord of the soil to make out the ■whole account against him, 
and the less he knows about it the better for him. 
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Want of knowledge is loss of power, and the farmer will 
not supply any if he can help it, or aid in forging a weapon 
that may be used against himself. Moreover, the farmer is 
not a sanguine creature. He sees the fatal effect of a hlight- 
iog wind or a withering drought upon his crops, and he reck- 
ons nothing of the revivifying powers of nature. He sees his 
field producing ten bushels when it should produce fifteen, and, 
therefore, when he speaks to you, he extenuates and hides. 
The greatest out-turn may represent his hopes,_ but the least 
represents hia fears and he will not tell you his hopes ; and 
farther, he is superstitious, and does does not like to speculate on 
the much or the little that Providence has designed for him. 

13 The Settlement Officer, then, has hard work of it, and 
probably has no farming experience of 
so^B***"* his own to fall back on. He does not know 

the actual powers of the soil. He gath- 
ers results, whether they be in kind or in money, and he applies 
all the influences that he knows have effect on these results, and 
then he generalizes, but, “ dohis latet in generalihus”, and by 
enquiries he reduces the deceit to the lowest point he can. 

14. I will try and explain the principles held by both 

Principles empioyediTithe the officcTS I have named, in making 
Bssessment oi the district. their assessments. 

Mr. Capper expressed the great difficulty there was in 
makingafield-to-field assessment. He said, “a's to the moans of 
ascertaining the gross retal, I have heard much and thought 
much of the various plans obtaining with other Settlement 
“ Officers, and am inclined to think that no Officer has time, 
“ and few knowledge, sufficient to make a field-to-field assess- 
“ ment. The amins’ returns being found generally correct, the 
“ officer, by visiting the village, is able roughly to classify them 
“without himself doing over again the work already done for 
“him by an expensive machinery.” 

15. He then referred to the difficulty of finding the rent 

a particular field at all; for that the 
engagement m^e with a cultivator, as a 
rule, referred to a man’s entire holding ; and continued, “ I 
Bates. “ thmk it easy to strike a rough average, 

according to the classes of soil, on the 
^ area of each village in the c^^, when the causes of any 
great discrep^cy can be separately enquired into, and errors 
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“corrected or the village be removed to a more appropriate 
Assets obtained from dif- chok. The discrepancy mentioned will 
ferent sources. be that between the assets found by 

his average rates on the various classes of soil, and that given 
by the jamdbandis of previous years and the hakikat jamds 
of the kdntingo’s office. Mr. Capper laid great stress on such 
estimates, which, he said, “ were more valuable and reliable 
“ t.ha.n the opinion of a chance amin, or the estimate of a 
“ European officer, who, however willing, has certainly not 
“ passed much of his lifetime in estimating the value of crops 
“ standing on a foreign soil, or in accurately determining tho 
“ productive powers of various soils, or the nutritious powers 
“ of various waters,” 

16. It will be seen that Mr. Capper’s system seems to 
„ „ , , have been the application of certain rates, 

r. uppers ays cm. ’vvhich he would find by cxpericiico, to 

the various soils returned by the amins, and a comparison of 
the estimated assets thus procured with fore-obtained returns 
of the village. Mr. Capper may have modified or strengthonod 
his principles after an application of them. After assessing 
the parganah of Kdkori, he was obliged to take leave for 
Europe, and the remainder of the district was assessed by 
Mr. Maconochie. 


IT". The skilful method pursued by this officer in analyz- 
the loldings of the diflbront olMsoa 
of cultivators is probably well-known, 
but which, since it concerns the assessment of this district, I 
have no hesitation in giving again, 

18. Both officers disputed, apparently, tho existence of 
Ayeruge rates. ^ natural average rate— that is, a general 

rate which the farmers and laiullorda 
would, primd facie, apply, and which they could tell you ofj 
and which would vary with the nature of the soil, or tho 
position of the land in the village— and both saw tho iinpoasi- 
bility of persuading the owners to give you accurate assets. 
But, while Mr. Capper checked the viilogo returns by his 
knowledge of a general average rate, Mr. Maconochie wont to 
the rents and made them supply the knowledge ho wanted, 
and the plan was simple and feasible, and deserved success. 


19. But, from what experience I have gathered, I am 
Esistance of ratoe. inclined to think that some idea of a 
natural rate does exist. Eent is not a 
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haphazard thing that is guessed at, or dra^ro by lot. men 
the farmer first fixes his rent, he knows his land and what it 
ought to yield, and it is only the subsequent treatment of the 
la^d that puts it above rates. A kurmi gets a dry bit of land 
and digs a weU and makes of it a garden, and thrives and the 
landlord steps in and demands a share. Such a field hae ac- 
quired an adventitious value due to capital and labour, 
while another of land equally good, has acquired nothing but 
what nature has freely supplied. The servant who held it has 
buried his talent in a napkin. 

20. There may be no rates, but the farmer and the 

cultivator talk in rates. So much a 
General aiiTision to rates, land near the village, so 

much for the land farther off. This hdr will produce Re. 1 
per bigha, that h^r only four annas. Kdchhi^na lands are al- 
ways treated to a rate. Brahmans and Thdkurs are generally 
rated with reference to their caste. 

21. In observing uniformity in the rates, I frave always 

been referred to the position of the land 
Basis of rates. tillage with respect to the home- 

stead, and this probably lies at the bottom of all rents, which 
are modified chiefly by the caste of the cultivators, and the 
lengths to which the landlords may wish or dare to go. 

22. I think Mr. Maconochie’s plan most simple, and if, 
EeiiabUify of returned in aU cases, the rent of certain lands in 

the village was a measure of the value 
of the rest, that it could not fail to command success ; for, as 
a rule, I believe that true returns are given relating to money 
rents, though often much of the land is retui-ned at nominal 
rates, from the inclusion of it in his sir by the zaminddr, or in 
the Brahmans’ mu’dfi holdings, and much of it again is re- 
turned as paying rents in kind. 


23. It is to lands of the latter 
Bat^iiaads. dass that any deduced rent-rate has to 

be apphed with care. 

For there are, in most villages, more or less extensive 
according as the custom of payment of rent in kind prevails, 
large tracts of outlying upirrigable lands where land is held 
on payments m kinf The extent of the land thus held is too 
appreciable to merit any but careful treatment. They are 
some years they pay, in others they fail 
mtog^her they are held by p^&dshts, who throw them 
mto the rest of their holdings on the chance of their turning out 
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■well. And no less care is required for tlie zamlnddrs’ str, 
Sfr of zamfnd&s. and Brahman’s rent-free land. The for- 

Mu’afi lands of Brahmans, mer caniiot b© trGatod as cultivators and 
the Brahmans must he treated with favour, or the settlement 
may break do'wn, though it should not. I have known a 
case where the jamd fell somewhat high, perhaps, but the 
’/.si.min^AT let his goods and chattels be attached, and his 
groves be cut down, but he never touched the lands which 
his ancestors had given to the Brahmans. 

24. I trust that I have done full justice to what I con- 
Mr. i^aconoohio’s mothod ceive to be the System of assessnionts, 
“ that both these officers pursued. I will, 

however, state in Mr. Maconochie’s own words the exact 
manner in which he meant to work his method in this dis- 
trict. 


25. They will be found in para. 60 of his Annual Boport 
for 1865-66. I -will quote at length : — 
“natural rents not being forthcoming, 
“ some standard had to be created, and this could oTily bo 
“ done in one or two ways — ^first, by creating a stjuulard from 
“ data suggested by the experience of ono’s-self and others 
“ on whom reliance could be placed ; or, secondly, by doduo- 
“ ing rates from average rents, the actual rents pai(l by tho 
“ average class of all the cultivators found in each village, for 
“ all the various kinds of soil, and again from those dotermin- 
“ ing average chak and parganah rates. 


“ 26. The first mode of forming my rates T rojoctod at 
Hates from average rents “ once. No officor has oitlior tho i)racti- 
Boieoted. “ cal ex]ieriencc, or could devote tlie 

“ time necessary to study the circumstances of each parganah 
“ sufficient to enable him to form an average rate without 
“ reference to actual rents paid by tho people thoiuselvos. 
“ The information of those who have a practicial ac(i(uaijitanc<j 
“ -with the village in a parganah is, no doubt, a valuable aid, 
“ but I have ever found that even the most trustworthy men 
“ are not to be depended upon entirely ^ 

“ By comparing one statement with another, much may bo 
“ done, but in the parganahs I have hitherto assessed, 1 have 
“ not received much assistance. Small, indepondout zamin- 
“ dars -will not speak, and I have mot but few influential men 
“ whom I could trust. I have therefore, deduced my rates 

n 
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« by a system wHcb, taking tbe returns furnished by_ the 
» lando-smers themselves as a basis, left me practically inde- 
“ pendent of every one. 


27. After dividing the parganah to be assessed into 
“ convenient chaks, following as far as 
ciBssffioaiion of lands. „ possible natural divisions in soils and 

capabilities generally, I divide the soil in each village into two 
Tnfl.iTi divisions ; I., the goind or fully manured soil ; II., the 
hdr or slightly manured and outlying land generally, sub- 
dividing the hdr lands into ; 1, domat, which is usually consi- 
dered the best class of land ; 2, matiy^ ; 3, bhdr. By this I get 
four classes of soil which I again sub-divide into irrigated and 
unirrigated. I do not attempt a minute sub-division ; for all 
practical purposes, I have found this division sufficient * * ^ 


28. “ Having divided the soils I divide the holdings 

“ into three classes. (1). Sir land and 
cjbss^eaiaonofhoidxng,. .. lower rents than culti- 

“ vators’ rents. (2). No rent of every description. (3). Land 
“ held by mere tenants-at-will, giving the amount of land 
and the rent paid by each class. 


Deduction of rates. 


29. The average rate paid by the tenant-at-will I take 
“ as my village rate and from these vil- 
“ lage rates it is easy to form chak and 
“ parganah rates {i. e., by the simple process of addition. ) By 
“ these means, we deduce rates which experience has shown to 
“ be, as a rule, quite as high as could be imposed, but which the 
“ landowners cannot possibly object to, taken as they are from 
“ their own papers. The only point which has to be guarded 
“ against, is the landowners taking all the best land into their 
“ sir a,nd leaving only the second or third class lands in the 
“holdings of the cultivators, but this practically seldom oc- 
curs, and, when it does, a remedy is very easily applicable. 


30. “Having deduced my rates, I proceed to check 
Peroentage. ** them by the capabilities of the village 

“or population, soils, irrigation, and fuUy 
manured land ; and, for this purpose, and also to enable me 
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more readily to compare one village with another, I 
“ have the percentage of the population calculated out on one 
“hundred acres of cultivation. * * I confess 

“ to placing considerable reliance upon these percentages, and 
“ I have always found that where they indicated a good village, 
“yet the rates were low, in the long run, it was proved that 
“ the rents had been either concealed or purposely allowed to 
“fallo£” 


31. The rest was then determined by a visit to the vil- 
lage, when all the modifications which the 
a circumstances showed necessary wore 

made. I have given this account in full, 
as it appears to me fair to show tire exact method on which 
the district has been, assessed. It may prove useful to tiro 
district authorities, and will no doubt be of advantfxgo to othors 
or future assessing officers. It is only by a comparison of 
systems that any scientific method can be evolved, and tho 
greater prospect there is of eliminating error tho greater tiro 
change of hitting on the fair proportion duo to the Govern- 
ment and doing justice to the zaminddrs. 


32. I give here, also, a spocimon of tho form used by 
Specimen of form need. Jf"’ .McWJOnOChio for laying mit his facts. 

It will give a more succinct and bottcr 
description than any verbal explanation of mine, and it will bo 
seen what a mass of information it contains. In glancing at 
that portion of the statement which contains tho “ nikiisf,’’ 1 
need not explain that obtained from either “chak” or “village” 
rates. The method of deducing tho latter rates has lioen 
explained. The former are merely the accumulated results of 
the averages of the village rates : — 


Mauza Bodhni, Parganah KursL 



Total area in 
acres. 

Unassesaable* 


AeaeAHablo. 

' ^ 

Govem- 

ttient. 

Mu’dff. 

Groves 

Tinder 

1,000. 

1 

Unoul- 

turable. 

Groves 

above 

1,000. 

OnItupAblo* 
wanift, j 

[ 

CuIHvftt- 
ed. , 

Tofal 

Khasrah 

As. 

As. 

As. 

As. 

As. i 

1 

As. 

As. 

As. 

Survey, 

857 „ 

>» 

3 „ 

|l7 

! 

>7 

130 „ 

207 „ 



348 39 

n 

0 „ 

1 

144 „ 

n \ 

8 „ 

1!)(J 30 

jao4 „ 
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Classification of Moldings. 


1 

Goind. 

Hir. 

1 

Means for irrigating. 

Area in Acres* 

Wells not used for irriga- 
tion. 

Irrigated. 

TJ 

1 

Bomat. 

Matij4r. 

Bhdr. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

<D 

TTnirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

TTnirrigated. 



1 

B.Bis. 

B.Bis. 

B.Bis. 

B.Bi8. 

B.Bis. 







sir, 50 

17 

13 17 

2 9 

19 12 

9 6 

5 13 

... 




P. Wdl 


P. 2 

Ko rent, 238 

15 

26 19 

6 14 

62 Oi 

170 181 

11 14 

20 10 

) 


1 

K. 

) 

H. 

Aaimiw^dr, 42 

6 

24 3 

*.* 

9 I 

9 2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 7 

Tanks, 

94 








1 



1 





Total 331 

18 

64 19 

9 3 

80 13| 

139 6 

|l7 7 

20 10 

... 

... 


rigatod. 

102 



Rmt rate Statement. 


Itand. 

Irrigated. 

Bate. 

! 

XJnirrigat- 

Bate. 

i 

, Average obak 
rate. 

Kflcdsf. 

ed. 

Irri|at- 

TTnirri- 

gated. 


B. Bis. 

Bs. A. 

B. Bis. 

Bs. A. 

Bs. A. 

Bs. A. 


Q-oindj ... 

64 19 

6 1 1 

9 3 

3 11 

4, 1 

8 9 

By parganah rout rates 

Domat, ... 

80 13 

5 4 

139 6 

3 6 

3 10 

2 9 

1 „ Ohak, Bs. 1071-4 

Matiy^, ... 

V7 *2 

0 11 

20 10 

0 11 

2 14 

2 8 

„ Tillago, 1847-2 

Bhur, 


... 


i 

3 6 

3 4 

Corrected Jam4- 
bandi, ...1685-7 

Allowed assets, 376-6 


TTame of Mdlgazdr. 

Smmnazy Jam4. 

Bate per acres ^ 
cnltlTated. 

Bate per acre 
Hiklgtiziiri. 

Bate per acre 
Total. 

JTam&bow 

paid. 

Sangam Singli, ^ 

mi, 220 Bs. 

Es. A. P. 

Bs. A, P. 

Be. A. P, 


Pattiddr, 5 

1 Sawa,{, 3 „ 

Total, 223 „ 

110 

0 11 0 

0 10 0 

i 
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I:Taw£.bl Jamd excluding Ndnk&r. 

No, of 
ploughs. 

No. of 
hamlets 

No. of houses of 
each casts. 

Naw£b£ Jamd ■from 1254 to 

^ Rs. 296-8 



5 Thdkur, 

to 1256 and 1260 to 1263'. 









11 Ahir, 

Year highest, 

1254P 

381 

22 


1 Toll, 

Year lowest, 

1860F 

231 







1 Ktthllr, 


Percentage on 100 acres, 
cultivation. 

Saw&i. 


4 Pusi, 


Village. 

Average of chak. 



1 Lolutr, 

Population. 

70 

72 



1 Kdchh(, 

Cultivation, 

86*14 

6733 



7 Kurmf, 

Irrigation, 

49 

46 



1 Na£, 

Goind. 

22 

24 



4 Chanutr, 






36 Total. 


Crops. 


Kharif. 

Eabf. 


Corrected Jam&))atuH. 

Name of 


Name of 






Crop. 

Area. 

Crop. 

Aroa. 


Bate. 

Bent. 

Area. 


B. Bis. 


B. Bis. 





M^sh, ... 

69 2 

Wheat, 

^6 16 

Ohhaparband, 

30 la 

201 5 0 

5 1 

Mothf, ... 

1 14 

Barley, 

6 19 

1 

1 

2 14 

AS 0 0 

6 18 

Pajrfi, ... 

0 16 

Gram, ... 

36 2 





Kodon, 

5 17 

TJrhur, 

23 18 

Total of As^mfs, 32,... 

42 0 

219 5 0 

1 

Bh^n, 

33 2 

Alsf, 

0 19 





Sugarcane, 

' 19 19 



Sir, 

60 17 

255r 7 0 






No rent, 

158 18 

804 7 0 






Cultivated B%li, ... 

2 14 

13 11 0 


Total, ... 

130 10 

Total, ... 

144 14 









Fallow, 

77 3 





Kdchhidna, 

0 10 







FaEow, 

55 4 







1 

J 

331 18 

Total vElages,,.. 

331 18 

1,686 7 0 
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Misoellan&ms B^rmarTcs. 


Allowed. 

15 Sir, Bs. 157 

72 No rent, „ 485 

13 Cultivsition, ,, ^19 


Deduced 

Es. 

n 


By Patwdri As^lmiwar 
236 Sir 157 

892 Batdi, 86 

219 


Es. 851 Es. 1,347 


Culculations gives Jam5, at cliak rates, Es. 635 
YiUage, _ „ 673 

Cultivations, Jamd, „ 842 
Grain account, „ 460 

Assets, „ 425 

Survey, Jam4, „ 220 

The soil of this village is very productive ; irrigation in abundant 
and certain, and population in excess. All the jungle is 1st class. The 
deduced returns are rather high as the jam^L land is held by Kfichhis 
and Eurmis ; allowing, thereforej for this, I assume assets at R& 1.000, 
and propose a jam5i of Es. 600 


513 (Sd.) a B. MAOONOCHIE, 


33. But the corrected jarndbaudi perbapa needs some 
explanation. This appears to be bor- 

from Mr. Clifford’s system in 
“ Oonao, and is obtained by calculating 
the assets of the whole village from the average rents paid by 
resident cultivators (chhaparbands) siad non-resident (p&M- 
MsMs). The latter, it need not be observed, pay a lower 
rent 

34. They are brought in from a neighbouring over popu- 

pffliik&hts lated village to supply a want of popula- 

■ tion in the village treated of. The fields 
they get are not the best, for such are taken up readily enough 
by the village resident, — ^and the lands are rarely manured, fi)r 
the pdhikdsht cannot get manure in the village he comes to, 
nor can he bring it from the village he leaves. It is needless 
to observe that the zamlnddr refuses to allow any manure 
toleavehis village. . 


Check supplied by 
band and p^hikasht 
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35. There will then be a chhaparband and a pdlilkdsht 
. * rate, which will differ considerably, and, 

Application of the rates 


paid bj these two classes of 
cultivators 


dividing the various holdings of the 
village as before, he rated the sir lands, 
which are generally the pick of the village, at chhaparband 
rates, and all the rest, such as mu’dfi, cultivated ^ovos, fallow 
&c., for which no rents were returned, at pahlkdsht rates. 


36. This is another useful check or support, and ff the 
remaining circumstances of the villago,s 

ComctnesB of the results. CUltivators’ 

money-rent paying lands, probably a very approximate esti- 
mate of assets would be the result. 


37. But after all said and done, there is an inunonso 

amount of land which does not pay a 
Appucabiuty of tho de- j-ent in money, but in land, because no 

duced rates throughout. 

even if it paid money, is of so inferior a nature that it is hold 
from year to year, and as often thrown up as cultivated No 
deduction of village rent rates will provide for tho.so, and 
seeing that a field-to-field assessment cannot bo niatle, ihero 
is nothing for it but to fall back on a natural average rate for 
the soil. That, you must fix yourself, after continued ompiiry 
and a comparison of all the accounts you can got. 

38. And I am, after all, inclined to think that it is not 

impossible to extract information from 
^Possibility of discovering cultivator, if you cau otily obtain 
his confidence and convince him of your 
earnest attempt to find out tho rents that the laml can ](ro- 
perly bear. Indeed, I have been round with tho iiaududilr 
of a village and taken his opinion of tho rates tliat the diflbr- 
ent parts of the village could stand and have ofton found 
that he will afford material help in assessing himself. 


39. In short, the native little kno ws, or fails to grasp, tho 
means at our disposal. lie has not tho 
piytogEtiftof T^ag?: weapons of a system to fight 

with. He does not comprehend that you 
have mapped out and classified all liis village ; that you know 
the exact area of the manured land near tho homo.stead, and 
of the dry hdrs unapproachable by water that lie on tho out- 
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skirls, that your statistics show you whether labour and skill 
is amply or only poorly applied. He does not know, in a 
word, that you can almost measure out the amount of money 
that a village can produce, or he might try and practise a 
better and more systematic course of deception, but the odds 
are greatly against him. 

40. If Mr. Maconochie’s statement of the village has a 

A dasi re nisite for the it is that it does not show One class 

penneneiitiy dry iftBd of a of soil that. Under existing meaus, may 
be called unirrigable. That is, it shows 
the irrigated and unirrigated, but a great deal of the latter is 
convertible with the former. It may be unirrigated one year, 
but irrigated the nest, as occasion may require. Obviously, 
the rents of both will be the same. But, with regard to the 
permanently unirrigated land thrown up with this, and the low 
rates of which, if the land be of any extent, will seriously aiBfect 
the average rent rates of the villages, or in turn be affected 
by them, the statement does not give a clear account. If the 
village is small and the soil good, and water throughout pro- 
curable with moderate labour and outlay, this will not matter 
much ; but it does not strike me as elastic enough for villages 
of large area and varying parts. 

41. The success of the assessment, however, must be 
judged of by the result. It was confidently said at the 
commencement of the settlement that no increase could be 
expected, but the revenue has been raised by 25 per cent. 
I believe that the assessments are found to work weU, and 
&e kdniingos, probably the most critical and competent judges 
in e^h parganah, unite in asserting that the assessments are 
but in rare cases pitched too high. 

42. I win now pass on to a detailed account of the 

Compositioii of the district, assessments of each parganah, and, for 
perspicmtys sake, I will give here a 
brief account of the component parts of the district. I have 
submitted with this a small map of the district, which will 
make the matter dear. 


iCahsiisanapargan^. The district for Settlement pur- 

poses consisted of four tahsils and ten 
parganahs — 
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1. Lucknow, diTided into the parganahs of Luok- 

now, Bijnaur, and Kdkori. 

2. Mohanl^ganj, into those of Mohanldlganj and 

Nigohdn Sassendi. 

3. MaliMrbdd, into Malihdbdd, and Mohan- Auvds, 

Nigohdn Sassendi 

5. And Kursl, into Mahonah, Kursi, and Dewd. 


44. But since the commencement of the settlement, 'two 

of the tahsil Kursi parganahs, Kuvsi and 
Transfer of ^rgamhs and Dewd, have been transferred to Bara- 
bunkee district, which bounds it on the 
East, and parganah Mohan- Aurds to the Oonao district, lying 
on the south-west. The district being so far re-constitutoil 
that Malfhdbdd and Mahonah have been put up together 
and made one tahsil, while the remaining tahsils of Lucknow 
and Mohanldlganj remain the same. 

45. The revenue assessed by the summary scttlomont. 
Revenue of whole disfcriofc which was made in _1 8.58-09, after the 

by summary and regular recoveiy and pacificatioii of tUo Brovinco, 

settlements. 9,55,599-12-0. Tliat fixod by 

the revised assessment is Ks. 11,88,018-14-0. tallowing an 
And increase and inoi- inereasO of Bs. 2,33,019, 01 " 24’3H ]>t)V 
dence throughout. Cent. The tevenuo rate faHs at its 2-7 

on the cultivated area throughout.* 


46. Kdkori, of parganah Lucknow, was assossod in tho 
Assessment of Kfikori, par- Cold SeaSOU of 18C4-65, blit tllO rOVlHod 
gmah Luoknow, and period demand was uot takcii till tho following 
0 Its enstonoe. Miarif harvest and will not fall in until 

1896. The demand by summary settlement was its. 42,42.5, 
the revised demand is Bs. 45,383, showing an increase t)f 
only Bs. 2,958 or about 7 per cent. 


Mr. Capper had frequently stated that ho expected no 
increase at all. 


Classification of soils in 47. Tho following table will show tho 
classiacation of soils and average ronts 
paid by cultivatoi-s on each class 


* noted in this and tho remaining paras* will ho found in 

columns 43 to 45, Statement V., Appendix mi ^ ^ ^ 


C 
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Henti 


Class of land. 

Goind, 

JComat, ... 

Matiydr, 

Bh'dr, 

Irrigated. 

2,370 

3,526 

2,553 

32 

tJnirrigated. 

700 

6,754 

2,576 

670 

Total. 

3,070 

10,280 

5,129 

702 

Irrigated. 
Bs. As. 

7 15 

7 11 

5 15 

4 10 

XTnirrigated. 
Bsa As. 

7 13 
3 14 
5 3 

' 2 13 

Total, ... 

8,481 

10,700 

19,181 

6 9 

4 15 


These averages 'would give a rental of Be. 1,07,692, while 
an assessment of only Es. 45,383 has been fixed; but as 
already explained, the rates here exhibited are strictly for 
lands held by cultivators at' a money rate, and have to be 
applied to the remaining lands in every village “with more or 
less modification. The ra'fce all round would be Ste. 5-10, 
while the revenue rate falls at Ks. 2-4. 

48. Mr. Capper’s natural rates for the different classes 
j^atuiai xatas. Were as follows .“ 

Irrigated. TJairrigated* Be. As. Rs. As. 

Goind, ... Es. 8 0 0 Be. 6 6 5 oi’ 5 Oand 4 0 
Domat, ... „ 6 6 5 „ 1 4 0 do. or 4 0 and 1 4 do. 

He did not recognise any difference between domat and 
matiydr. 

The bhiir land is of very small extent. In addition he 
chose a rate of B>. 0-4-0 to lay on culturable waste. 


49. He says “ after much time, enquiry, and compari- 
„ . ,, , “son of rates in different and the same 

- Villages, 1 determined that there was 
but little practical difference in the parganah between do- 
“ mat and matiyd/r, nor between the productive powers of 
“ fields recorded as manured unirrigated, and irrigated un- 
“ manured.” And these remarks are very fairly applicable 
for the remaining parganahs of the district. 


50. Lucknow and Bijnaur, the remaining parganahs 

Asaeasmeni of Xiuoknow the tahsil. Were assessed by ]ytr. 
and Bijnaur and date of ex- Maconochie in the cold seasott of 1 8 6 5 - 6 6, 
and the settlement will expire in 1896. 

51. For Lucknow, the summary demandwas^^.1,43,501, 
Ai^sroent of lucbioir the revised demand was B>s 1,56,000 be- 

andincreaae. an increase of Bs. 15,502 or 11*3 

per cent. . 
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oi«=u«ite> rf u.* «d « 2. Tte Mowing is » similar taMo 

rents. to that I have given for Ivakori: — 


IRonts 


Class of land. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 
Hs. An. 

ITnirrigatecli 
Kfl. An. 

Goind, 

5,281 

3,525 

8,806 

9 6 

71 0 

Domat, 

.. 11,112 

10,071 

31,183 

8 5 

41 1 

Matiydr 

2,049 

1,737 

3786 

9 10 

6 1 

Bhtir, 

1,098 

10,927 

12,025 

4 7 

3 2 

Total, 

.. 19,540 

36,260 

55,800 

7 15 

4 9 


The rate all round is Es. 6-0-0, while the revenue rate falls at 
Es. 2-11-0. 

53. Eor Bijnaur the summary demand was Es. 87,051, 
Assessment of Bijnaur and while the revised assessment is Es. l)0,f)i)7, 
iaorease. showing an increase of Es. 12,946 orl4'8 

per cent. 

Cissification of lands and 54. The following tahlo will show 
rents. lands and rates : — 


Glass of lands. 

Irrigated. 

tTnirrigatod. 

Total. 

Irrigated, 
Km. Am. 

lU. An. 

Goind, 

5,571 

1,261 

6,832 

8 15 

a H 

Domat, 

9,796 

10,280 

20,076 

5 10 

3 1.5 

Matiy^r, 

6,276 

4,737 

11,013 

7 2 

2 U 

Ehtir, 

632 

4,042 

4,574 

3 3 

2 2 

Total, 

22,175 

20,320 

42,495 

6 1.3 

3 4 


The rate all round being Es. 5-4-0, while the rovcuuu 
rate falls at Es. 2-4-0. 

55. The tahsfl of MohanHlganj was assessed by Mr. 

Assessment of tahsfl Mo- MacOttOchie in tho cold WCatllOf of 
haniaganj. 1865-66, and, as in Lucknow, tho settle- 

ment does not expire till 1896. 

56. The summary assessment in parganahMohanbilganj 

Eevised demand of parga- WaS Es. 1,56,511, tho rovisod (Jciuand 
^ Mohaniflganj. ig jjg, 1,84,232, showing ail increase of 

Es. 27,721 or 17‘7 per cent. 
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The classification of lands and rents are as follows 

Bents. 


Classification of lands and 
rents. 


Rrri- 

ClassofsoR. gated. 

tTnirrl. 

gated. 

Total. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Q-oind, ^r,400 

2,670 

10,070 

Bs. As. 

9 7 

Bs. As. 
6 3 

Domat, 11,309 

20,490 

81,799 

6 14 

4 6 

Matiydr, 10,759 

6,974 

17,733 

6 7 

4 4 

BMr, 162 

6,179 

6,341 

4 6 

2 4 

Total, 29,630 

86,013 

6,940 

7 6 

4 6 


The average rent rate all round is Bs. 5-12-0, while the 
revenue rate falls at Rs. 2-12-0. 

,58. The revised demand for ISTigohdu has been fixed at 
Eevised demaBd of parga- Rs. 49,42 1, while the Summary demand 
nah NigoMn. was Rs. 37,331, showing an increase of 

Rs. 12,090 or 32'3 per cent. 

59. The lands and rents are : — 

Bents. 


Classification of lands and 
rents. 



Irri- 

TJnirri- 

0?otal, 

Irri- 

TJnirri- 

Class of land. 

gated, 

gated. 

gated. 
Bs. As. 

gated. 
Bs. As. 

G-oind, 

2,888 

871 

3,759 

8 8 

5 11 

Domat, 

3,993 

6,533 

9,526 

4 6 

4 0 

Matiyar, 

2,963 

467 

2,921 

6,884 

6 8 

4 1 

Bhdr,, 

4,220 

4,087 

4 6 

2 6 

Total, 

10,311 

13,546 

23,856 

6 15 

4 1 


Showing an average rate of Rs. 5, while the revenue rate is 
Rs. 2. 

60. Malihdbdd and Mohan-Aur^s, the two parganahs 
of tahsfl Hal- of Malihdbdd, were assessed in the cold 

weather of 1866-67, and the assessments 

will fall in, in 1867. 

61. The revised demand of Malihdbdd parganah is 
Reyised demand of parga- Rs. 1,52,595, while the summary demand 

nahMaJifWbfid. .«ras Rs. 1,18,644, showing an increase of 

Rs. 33,951 or 28 '62 per cent. 

62. The following table will show the classes of soil 
and average rents paid by each cultivator : — 


Classification of lands and 
rates. 


Class of soil. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Total. 

Bents. 

Irri- tTnirrl- 

gated, gated. 

Q-oind, 

8,345 

5,309 

13,654 

Bs. As* 

7 6 

Bs. As. 
6 6 

Pomat, 

13,819 

30,396 

44,214 

5 5 

8 13 

Matiyar, 

1.682 

2,620 

4,302 

5 0 

4 0 

Biitir, 

369 

8,434 

8,803 

8 9 

2 8 

Total, 

24,215 

46,768 

70,973 

5 15 

8 10 


Rs. 2-2-0 
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63 The assessment of Mohan- Aur^s was fixed at 
iuyi»ea demandofparga- Rs. 1,38,784, while the sumiuarj clGiuand 
nah Mohan-Aurds. -vjras Bs. 1,19,977, showiiig ail iJicrcase 01 

Bs. 18,807, or 15'65 per cent. 


64. The lands and rates are 

Class of soil. 


Classification of lands and 
rates. 


Im- Unim- 

gated. gated. 

Goind, 8,043 2,367 

Donat. 16,261. 15,208 

Matiydr, 6,689 6,323 

BMr, 1,778 11,197 


81,771 84,095 


Bonti. 



Irri. 

Untrri- 

Total. 

gated. 

gated. 


Bs. 

A. 

Bs. A, 

1». 

10,410 

1 

0 

4 14 

f) 

31,469 

6 

0 

» 12 

0 

11,012 

5 

0 

3 2 

0 

12,976 

3 

2 

2 2 

0 

05,866 

r 

6 

0 7 

a 


The average rent rate all round is Bs. 4-4-0, while tho rovo- 
nue rate is Bs. 2-1-0. 


65. 


Assessed of talisd Eursf. 


The three parganahs of Mahonah, Kursi and Dowfi, 
were assessed in tho cold weather of 
1867-68. The assessments consequently 
will not fall in till 1898. 


66. For Mahonah the revised demand is Bs. 1,3.5,486 
Eeviseddomaadofparga- while the Summary demand was 

nah Mahonah. ]g,s_ 1,04,492, showiug au iiicreaHO of 

Bs. 30,994 or 29 ’6 per cent. 

67. Similar tables for lands and rents aro apponded : — 

B«uU 



Irri. 

tTpirri- 


Im* 


XlnirrU 

Class of land. 

gated. 

gated. 

Total. 

gated. 


gated. 





li», A. 


. Aa 


Goin^, 

7,389 

1,870 

0,203 

8 0 

8 

2 

0 

Classification of land's and Domat, 

14,725 

1,003 

10,718 

0 3 

4 

0 

0 

ates. Matiydr, 

2,779 

8,1H7 

5,000 

5 13 


1 

0 

BUdr, 

249 

z,m 

3,004 

4 2 

a 

2 

0 

Total, 

25,143 

10,C01 

35,043 

0 2 

5 

1 

0 


The rate all round is Bs. 5-10-0, whilo tho rovonuo rate 
falls Bs. 2-8-0. 

68. For Kursf the Government demand is its. 74,655, 
Be-rised demand of paa-ga- while tho Summary demand was 
nahKursi. 42,701, showing an increase of 

Bs. 31,954 or 74'83 per cent. 
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69. T1i 6 following stro tliG lands and ratos : 

Bents. 


dassification of land and 
ciates. 


Class of land. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Fnirri- 

gated. 

Total. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Bs. A. 

TTnirri- 
gated. 
Es. A. P, 

Q-oincl, 

Domat, 

Hatiy£r, 

Bhur, 

6,607 

7,070 

2,472 

8 

1,142 

10,065 

3,845 

14 

6,749 

17,135 

6,317 

17 

8 10 

6 15 0 

6 10 0 

4 0 0 

6 8 0 

3 13 0 

4 4 0 
4 4 0 

Total, 

15,152 

16,566 

30,218 

5 14 6 

4 11 3 


’ Sho-wmg an average rent rate of Bs. 5 - 7 - 0 , and revenue 
rate of Es. 2-7-0. 

70. For Devri tlie present demand is Bs. 1,62,031, 
EeTiseademanaofparga. the Summary assessment “was, 1,05,93.6, 
naiiDew^. showing an increase of Es. 4C,096or 45’51 

per cent. 


71. The classes of land and average rates are as fol- 
lows : — 


Bents. 


Class of land. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Fnirri- 

gated. 

Total. 

Irri- 

gatod. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Goind, 

8,466 

8,613 

11,069 

Bs. A. 

0 5 

Bs. A. 

7 9 

Classification of lands and Domat, 

12,506 

22,157 

84,663 

7 6 

5 6 

rates. Matiy^r, 

1,482 

8,245 

4,727 

6 3 

4 11 

Bhur, 

176 

1,300 

1,476 

4 8 

3 7 

Total, . 

22,620 

80,215 

62,836 

8 1 

6 5 


The average rent rate all round is Es. 6-8-0, while the revenue 
jate falls at Es. 2-13 per acre. 

72. Thus it will be seen that the average rent rate and 
EsTised rates and rente revenue rate are highest in parganah 

Dew4 where the former amounts to so 
much as Es. 6-8-0 per acre, and the latter to Es. 2-13 per 
acre. 

73. The two next in order are Lucknow and Mohanldl- 
Eor parganahs LocinoTr ganj, where the rents fall at Es. 6and 5-12, 

andMohanidiganj. respectively, and the deduced rates at 

Es. 2-11-0 and 2-12-0. 

74. The rents and rates faU lowest in parganah Mohan- 

I'orparganahMohan-Anr&. One is Es. 4-4-0 per 

and the other Es. 2-1-0, a rate 
which very nearly coincides with the half assets fixed by Go- 
vernment, and which shows a parganah equitably circum- 
stanced and cultivated throughout. 
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75. It would be bard to summarize all tbe reasons wliicli 
cause tbe revenue rates to vary from 
their rent rates. 


It would rarely be possible and would always be danj^crous 
to take all that tbe rent rates would seem to offer. Mvu^b bad 
land not held at money rates bas to be thrown in with the 
In parganahs Lucknow, good, and tbis is especially ih.Q case in the 
Bijnaur and Kdkon. parganalis ofLuckiiow, Bijuaur^ ancilva- 

kori, aU of wbicb are mucb cut up by 4sar plains. 


76. • Tbis will account for the variation in these talmils, 
In Mahonah, Kursi and while similar results in Mahonah, KursI 
Dewi. and Dewd. are due to other causes. The 

soil in these parganabs is generally of an excellent quality, but 
in other respects they have been behind the world. T’alukdfiri 
tenure prevails, or did in the ISTawwdbi, to a large extent, and 
they were held as close preserves, the officials of the time had 
little ingress, and little was known about the villages. Hence 
it was that the summary assessment was almost nominal, that 
facts were unknown and assets understated, and that the 
greatest increase took place, though not at all up to the mark 
that the average of returned rents would allcyv. 


77. "While such were the circumstances of those ])arga-. 

nahs the course of events in M^ohanlsil- 
ganj, Malllidbdd and Molian-A urds ran 
different, the villages liore woro held by 
small and separate communities, no combination coidd take 
place, and concealment was difficult, money rents prevailed, ami 
the Settlement Officer’s revenue rate shows proportionately 
less variation with the rent rate. 


In parganahs MohanUlganj 
Malihdb^d andMohan- Anris. 


78. This is not so predicable of the Nigohdn SaSHondi 
parganah as might bo siipposed from its 
Nigohdn contiguous position with Mohanldlganj. 
For this is a long narrow and small par- 
ganah, a great deal of the soil of which is reduced to bhi'ir by 
the river Sal, which runs along and bounds its entire lengtli. 
The bad land is held on hatd,i tenure and will boar but a 
moderate money rent. Hence, while tho average money rtmt 
for the whole parganah appears to bo Rs. 5 tho revenue rate 
IS only Rs. 2. 
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79. The revenue paying land includes nominallj cultur- 

able as well as cultivated land. But, as 
Eerenue paying land. ^ former has been but lightly 

assessed, and not at all in the Lucknow and Mohanl%anj 
tahsfls, and in this I think a wise discretion has been exercis- 
ed, for’ as will be shown, its quality is very doubtfully good, 
and its cultivation very tardily undertaken. 

80. The culturable includes also groves, and of these an 

extent up to ten per cent, of the area of 
every village has been exempted. The 
limited is still far from being reached. The area under groves 
is 40,220, acres or not five per cent, on the whole, and not 
more than six on the cultivated and culturable. 


81. In the assessed land are also included the mu'dfC and 
„„ , jdqlr villages, assessed on the chance of 
Mn lan jagir ages, falling in, and for the cesses of 

two and half per cent, on assets, for the road, school, and ddk 
funds. One of the appended returns will give the amount 
(Appendix 3 to Statement lY.) It shows ; — 


(1.) For Mu'dfi, one whole village and portion in 
Mu’afi. eleven others, amounting to 961 acres 

assessed at Es. 2,994, have been freed in perpetuity. 

(2.) Twenty villages and portions in twenty others, with 
area amounting to 7,817, acres, assessed at Ea 8,127, have been 
released for the hfe-time of the incumbents. 


(1.) For Jdgir, thirteen villages and portions of two 
others, with area of 6,224, acres and 
revenue of Es. 9,566, have been as- 
signed in perpetuity. 

(2.) Eight villages, with an area of 3,749, acres and re- 
venue of Es, 5,546, have been assigned for a life-time. 


(3.) And seventy villages with portions in seven others, 
total area of which is 36,560 acres, and a revenue Es. 58,014, 
Imve been assigned to the present incumbents and their heirs in 
^ect hneage.^ They are represented by the members of the 
late royal family of Oudh. 
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82. Ttus land revenue amounting to Be. 84,247' lias 
. , been assigned, Be. 12, 5 CO in poriietuity, 

evenue assigne . 58,104 for au indefinite period, and 

its. 13,673 for a life time. 


So much will have to be deducted from the total land 
revenue now assessed ; but it will not aftbct the porcontago 
of increment, for the same villages were also asscssotl at tho 
Summary Settlement, though no collections were mado. 


83. And, on the other hand, after judicial enquiry, 
twmty-ofeht viU^ Mid ™.rtioim 'in 
eighty others, 9,608 acres m all, bearing 
an assessment of Be. 17,055 and presumably equal jirolits hav<i 
been declared the property of Goveniment. 


84. 

Difficulties in tlie assess 
nient. 


The difficulties in assessment have not boon more 
than ordinary. No gi'oat rivora jiass 
through tho district that tracts of al- 
luvion or diluvion should cause any special ai'rangcmontH, 

85. But in certain cases the imposition of roveiiuo ban 

Certain hardships caused CaUSed SOUIO hardships. .1. alludo to tllO 
by the assessment. aSSOSSlUOnt of aUll tllC largO 

Villages that are connected with and form part of tliu (jity 'of 
Lucknow. 


In all these, and especially round tho city, which was tho 
As of plots of land in tho residciioo of tlio king and court, and tho 
villages and kashas. centre of a largo M uhammadan popula- 
tion, numerous plots of land were gimitod for grovos or plea- 
sure houses or gardens, and were always hold rcnt-froc. 

They were not generally important enough to reipiini a 
The nature of tho title in famdn, not ovcn wliou tluy woru coti- 
these plots. forred as endowments for a nioaijuo or 

temple, but granted at the head quarters of parganaha, where 
the chakladdr and his official hved, it was sufficient that 
they were not assessed. 

So much land was taken out of tho area for these grovi^s 
The KhSiisa land. plots c/f (*,/*•,” as they ai'C 

called, that tho rest of tlio land of tho 

JO 
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Tillage had to be distinguished as the hhdlisa, and in some of 
the city villages there was no khdlisa left at all. These chaks 
have been bought and sold, and fetched large prices, as not 
belonging to the revenue paying lands, though in the 
last days of Nawdbi their sales formed an item of revenue, 
for one fourth of this price realised being payable into the 
royal treasurie& 

But the survey and demarcation made no distinction, 
Thei>on.kham tad re- The village boundary was not yet 

demarcated in the village. forgOttGIl aXld tllG VlllagG WctS IllEirked 

down in the map. The land was equally cultivated to the 
ThekMiisa“ohak”Tersw amin, whether it grew flowers and 
tiie ctdtiTator’s field. oranges, or corn and sugar-cane. But 

the one was grown by the private individual for his solace and 
pleasure, and the other by the cultivator for his sale and pro- 
fit. The former might be taxable, but it is not the field in 
the occupation of the cultivator that is ordinarily assessable 
with revenue. All, however, were thrown up together, and 
the whole village assessed as a single tenure, and it has re- 
mained subsequently to allot the share of the revenue that 
should be borne by each chak. But this assessment has not 
been borne without much hardship. 

The land belonged chiefly to Musalmdns, whose occupa- 
The ownersMps of tie tion and resouTces disappeared with the 
_ removal of the Court, and who could ill 
afford to have their rerhaining resources tapped. But very 
many, by personal inspection and by placing them in the still 
unreached limit of ten per cent, for groves, I have managed to 
set firee, and for others, as Sh^khdpiir and Tatdrpiir lying on 
the north side of the Giimti, I have secured a reduction of 
jamd. 

^ tHnk it would have been as well if all these villages 
aM kasba towns had been specially treated. For the wide 
difference in their circumstances demanded special arrange- 
ments ; and the subsequent allotment of jamd over the 
has been no easy task. 

. . a subsequent para. I shall give an account of the 
origin and the general history of these towns. 
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PART II. 

DESCEIPTION OP THE DISTEICT, WIIH STATISTICS. 

1. The map accompanying this report mU givo a clear 

■new of the district as it is at present 
Description of the district, constituted, and of the parganahs into 
which it is divided. 

The district is somewhat irregular in shape, but nearly 
approaches an oblong pitched obliquely in a direction north- 
west by south-east across the 81st Meridian, which ])aHR 0 H 
through Lucknow, the capital of tho 
Its position. province, at about its centre. It lies be- 

tween 27° 20' and 26° 30' parallel of north latitude, atul 80" 30' 
and 81 °30' east longitude. Its average length is about 45 luilos 
and breadth 25, and it contains an area of 079 square miles. 

2. The district is bounded on tho north-west by 

_ , , . Hurdui and Seetapoor, which two din- 
ts onn anes. tricts are Separated by tho river (liimti 

up to its entrance into the district; on tho nortli-eaHt and 
east by Barabunkee up to the easternmost point at which 
the Giimti leaves the district ; and thence, the border lino 
bending slightly to the south-west, by Roy Bareilly, the 
entire length of its south-western flank is bounded by tlui 
district of Oonao. 


3. The parganahs into which tho district is divided 
Parganahs COUipositioU. TllGHU 

seldom appear to dej)end on any natural 
features, though the river Giimti in one case an<l the Saf in 
the other may have determined tho limits of two or throe of 
the parganahs which they bound and divide. 


The district at the commencement of tho sotthtment con- 
tained ten such parganahs distributed between tho four tahsHs 
of Lucknow, Kursi, Mohanldlganj and Malihdbdd. 

4. They were distributed thus, — 


TahsOs. 


To Lucknow, throe parganahs— (1) tho Lucknow par- 
ganali lying round tho city, (2) Bijnanr, 
and (3) Kdkori, lying to tho south and 
west of it. 
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To Kursi, tlaree parganaJis — (1) Mahonah, lying on the 
left bank of the river Giimtl, (2) Kursl, and (3) Dewd to the 
east of it. 

To Mohanl%anj, two parganahs— MohanMlganj and 
Nkohdn-Sassendl, that take up the south-east end of the 
district ; and to Mallhdbdd the two parganahs of Malihdbdd 
lying on the right bank of the G^ti, and Mohan- Auras, the 
most westerly parganah of the district. 

5. After the commencement of the settlement, its two 

most easterly parganahs of Kursl and 
Transfer of parganahs. Dewd Were transferred to Barabunkee 

and Mohan- Aurds of Malihdbdd to Oonao ; and, on the re- 
■arrano'ement of the district thus necessitated, Malihdhdd and 
A/Tn-hfwah -were put up together and made one tahsfl, adininis- 
tered from Mallhabad, and the remaining tahsfls of Lucknow 
and Mohanlalganj remained the same. 

6. It need not be said that this district administration 

. , , is the creation of the British Govern- 

eonatittitiono e is no . Tvhich accepting the old and well 

known division of the country into parganahs, and taking the 
old towns which had always fonned the head quarters of the 
parganahs, made them the centres of the fiscal and judicial 
adrSmistrations of its tahsfl sub-divisions. 


7. The parganah was, under the Native government, 
Of the parganahs. stiictly a reveme unit> and, whatever 

may have been its origin, was used solely 
for revenue purposes, being administered from the head quar- 
ters of revenue circles known as “ chdkUs ” which, in the in- 
stance of Lucknow, were in almost evety case without the 
boundaries of the present district, the exception being in the 
pase of the parganahs immediately round the city, which paid 
in the Government treasury direct, and were known as the 
Huziir tahsfls. The circles to which each of the parganahs 
belonged shall be given in the accounts of the various par- 
ganahs. 


8. The aspect of the country is open champaign weU 
Aspect of district;. studded with villages, finely wooded in 

, . places, most fertile, and in parts very 

highly cultivated. But the scene changes when a river or 
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water course is approached, or one of the large sterile tracts 
of lisar plain, which stretching sometimes for miles present no 
sign of vegetable growth and yield no product but the 'vch 
(fossil alkali), which springs up in a saline efflorescence after 
the rains, and which is scraped together by the dhoU for his soap, 
or here and there a hanhar pit, from which, to the depth of two 
or three feet, the quarryman digs out some stono for the 
roads. The level throughout is unbroken, and it is only on 
nearing a river, whose casual floods and deep running strcanis 
have broken and carried away the land on either side, that 
any expanse of country can be seen. 


9. 

liand levels. 


The slope of the country is noi’th-wcst by south- 
east, but its uniformity of level nuiy bo 
partly predicated from the tortuous counso 
of the rivers and streams, which seem with difficulty to fbr<;o 
their way through the country. The following lovcds will 
show the height of the district above sea level at dillbront 
points. At its extreme north, near Malionah, it is 415 ; at 
a point near Aurds, on the west, it is 410 ; at Aland)%h, 
about the centre, near Lucknow, it is 394 ; at Nagrdm, on tlio 
south-east, it is 372 ; showing, from north to south, a slope of 
no more than 43 feet or less than a foot per mile. 


10. The drainage of the country is c<arricd oil’ by tlu> 
^ ^ Griimti and Sai rivers, which, in tluiir 

turn receive small tributary Htreams. 
The chief of these is the Behtd, a small pcronnial stream, 
which, rising in the Hurdui district, passes through tlu) Mall- 
hdbdd parganah in a south-easterly direction, ami falls into 
the Giimtl at a point on its right bank near K-diikardhiid. 
The Lord, another stream having its source in the Mohiuilsil- 
ganj parganah, passes through it, and joins the rivtir nciu- Sa- 
lempiir, on its right bank. Its tributaries on the leil are 
small and unimportant. 

The Sai bounds the district on its south-west side, and 
runs almost parallel to the Giimti. It receives the Nagwa ami 
Bdnk nadis. The former, a small stream whicli has its source 
a few miles to north of Mohdn, and the latter the eut-come 
of a series of jhils lying in the hoUow parts of the parganah 
Bijnaur. 
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11 The watershed of the country to the south of the 
Gtimtf, will then he between the two 
The watershed. rivers of the Giiuiti and Sai, and must 

be nicked out from between their tributary streams, and it is 
no iubt marked with perfect accuracy by the Lucknow and 
Jaunphr branch of the line of the Sdrdah canals, which 
enters the district at the point near Aurds already montionod 
as IviBff 419 fss’t above mean sea level, and, passing Lucknow, 
leayesitatitssouth end near Nagrdm, where the lovol is 
3r2. 


From the absence of any important or perennial streams, 
it is more difficult to find a watershed for the country lyin^ 
on the ■ north-east side, or left bank of the Gi'unti nvor. 
There are only two, the Kaliydni and Beth nadis, which How 
parallel to each other during their course in the Dowd and 
Kursi parganahs of the Lucknow district and join tho Gdmti 
at some point lower down, but their origin is in jhlls and 
marshes which dry up within four months of the close of tho 
rains. The Fyzabad branch of the Sdrdah Oanals—ono 
branch of which will fall into the Gdmti at Lucknow, and tho 
other pass out of the district near Dewdr— will probably hero 
also point to tiie watershed. 

12. It may probably be supposed that tho inirnorous 
Chaiaoter of tho rirerB Streams and Water courses affording faci- 
andstreamo. Jitigs for irrigation would add groatly to 

the potential agricultural wealth of the district, but it is not 
so. "Whether they may raise the general spring level or not, 
which is often doubtful from the depth of tho river bods, river 
water in general is most inaccessible. At Lucknow, the water 
level of the Gdmti is 341 feet or 53 feet below tho land lovol, 
which, as has been already said, is 394 at about the same point, 
and the difference is not less throughout its courso. This is a 
great height from which to draw water, and tho host lands 
are always a long way from the river bed, for tho rivers arc 
a^ompanied in turn by wide tracts of undulating sand or 
high banks of rugged ground from which the super-soil has 
been washed and cut away by the rains forcing their way 
down to the river. , Sometimes, where the river takes a sliarp 
bend followed by a reach, the country is low and fertile, but 
the consequence is usually then too great a moisture and a rank 
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marshy soil. These are the aspects of the rivers banks as far as 
my observations led me to see them, and it can only be said 
that nature has given a supply of water which artificial means 
of a high character can only help us to secure. 

13 . Of the geological formation of the district I cannot 

„ ^ say much except that it seems due to an 

a nre o le sw . alluvial deposit. The soil cultivated and 

culturable, where it is best is known as domat, which etymo- 
logically implies a mixture of two earths, heavy and light ; 
the heavy is the clay known as imiAiydn', and the light has a 
large admixture of sand ; where it is entirely sand, it is known 
as oh^'. 

14. But the unculturable is generally of a most 
Tbo uncuiturabio ^isar untractablo kind. The plain has 

been already mentioned. It is the same 
as the dsar land that prevails in the Oonao district, and of 
which Mr. Maconochie has given a description and analysis 
in his report. It is, far as I know, absolutely irreclaimable, 
and worse, if not sedulously watched and carefully chocked 
by cultivation it seems insidiously to creep into the cultivated 
fields bordering on its margin, amongst tlie green orojis of 
which small white patches may bo seen, hardly covered by 
a stunted growth. These plains present a most storilo a8])ect, 
and the only vegetable growth that can be soon on them 
is a short stunted grass which lasts only so long as the rains 
are still fresh upon the soil. They are of considerable extent, 
commencing from the centre of the eastern boundary of the 
Mohanldlganj parganah. They stretch through the district 
in a westerly direction, tlirough Bijnaur, Kdkorl and Mohan- 
Aurds, and finally disappear into tho Oonao district. Tlieir 
effect on many villages is very fatal. Sometimes but a small 
residue of cultivation out of the whole area is left, but they 
have also had the effect of materially increasing tho size of 
the villages, which average in Bijnaur, the parganah most 
fatally affected, 929 acres, being an area almost twice as 
and two thirds greater than the area of villages in Mahonah, 
Elursi, Dewd, and Malfhahdd, tho parganalis least affected 
by them. In the Bijnaur parganah tho barren land amounts 
to so much as forty-three per cent, of tho whole area. 

15. The foUowg figures will show the amount of 
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cultiTated, ctdturable and barren from the whole district 


They are : — 

64-4 

Distribution of cultivated, 43*7 

culturablc and barren lands. 22 ‘g g 

And the annexed table will 
parganab: — 

Lucknow, 

Bijnaur, 

Xakon, ... ... 

Mohanlalganj, 

IsTgohan 

Mahonabi, 

Malibabad, ... 

MobarL-A.uras, 

Kursi, 

Dewa, 


Cultivated. 

Culturable. 

Barren. 

show the variations for each 


CultiTated. 

Cultarable. 

Barren. 

. 57-38 

-19.7 

2365 

. 45-25 

11-29 

43-46 

,. 50-49 

12-2 

37-49 

,. 61-50 

26-81 

31-61 

51-1 

34 19 

13-80 

56-14 

26-62 

19-17 

59-64 

26-62 

13-92 

52-58 

21-14 

26-28 

53-16 

35-19 

11-65 

. 58-92 

27-34 

13-74 


Atjd of the cultivated area, some 73 per cent, belongs to the 
1st class or domat soil already mentioned, while 1 6 per cent, 
clayey or matiy^, and 11 per cent, the light sandy soil*. But 
the barren land is not all due to lisar; 8*39 per cent, for 
village sites, 23*29 for ponds and jhfls, 5*38 for roads, may be 
deducted, leaving a balance of 62*94 per cent, of the whole 
area that is absolutely chargeable to unculturable lisart. 


16. The country has been well opened out by commu- 

^ nications. There are imperial and local 

roads, a hne oi railway partly completed, 
and all in an advanced state of progress, and the projected 
system of canals. 

17. The imperial roads are three, branching out sputh 

north, to Cawnpore, to Fyza- 
bad, aid to Seetapoor, metalled and 
bridged throughout, and comprising, exclusive of the roads in 
the Lucknow city and Cantonments, a length of some 50 
miles. 


18. The principal local roads are nine, they are ka.nbcbjj. 
Inroads. ii^iJf^stalled, and connect all the prin- 

cipal parganah towns "with Lucknow 

and with each other. 


* See table at para. 3 of Part TTT. 
t See-addendum to Statement -No. 1, Appendix HI. 
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They are from Luckno-w, (1) to Kursi, (2) to DewA, (3) 
to Sultanpiir, the sadr town of a neighbouring district, pass- 
ing through Gosd,lnganj and Amethl in this, (4) to Eao 
Bareilly, the sadr town of another district, passing through 
Mohanlalganj, (5) to Mohan, which, crossing tlio Saf, there by a 
fine old native-built bridge, passes on to itasulabdd, iu the 
Oonao District, (6) to Malihdbad which runs on to Sandildh 
a large town in Hurdui. These roads connect tho ca]>ital 
with the parganah towns, and the latter are joined by others 
running (1) from Mahonah through Ktirsi to Dowd, whence 
it passes on to the district of Barabunkee, (2) from Go8ii,iu- 
ganj through Mohanlalganj to meet the iinporial Cawnporo 
road at Jandbganj near "Bani bridge, and (3) by a road Iron! 
Ban! bridge through Mohan to Aurds, wliich is there cross- 
ed (4) by a road which, passing over tho Sai by a substan- 
tial bridge, runs through the upper end of the Mohdn- Auras 
parganahs and joins the MalOidbdd and Sandildh road, at 
B,ahimdbdd, 

There is another, akachchdroad of some seven miles long 
leading from Lucknow to Bijnaur. The whole system tluis 
comprising a length of not less than two hundred and thirty 
miles. They are well bridged throughout, and though heavy 
during the rains are well suited for tho traflic of tho heavy 
broad wheeled carts of the country and tho soft footod bul- 
locks that pull them. 


19. Fmther roads are in comtemplation, and are actuall y 

Contempiatod roads. i^ the courso of constructiou, for tho 
connection of tho various bazdvs m every 
parganah, but as they are strictly local they will find a more 
fitting place in the statistics of the jiarganah to which they 
belong. 


20. Biver communication is not much used, 'fho riror 

Biver commumcation. SOUth-Oast tlirOUgh part of 

the district for a length of ninety five 
miles of its course. But its course is tortuous, and jijuMsagc! slow, 
and it is not much used except for the conveyance of weo<l and 
straw which is carried down in barges, freighted sometimes 
with so much as forty or fifty tons. 


On the whole, it ma.y he said to bar rather than furtiutr 
communication, but Government ferry boats are attaihed to 
various ghdts, numbering seventeen in all, over wliich by the 
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payment of a small sum of one two and six pice for a man, pack 
Mlock and ghari respectively, traveUers and traders can be 

03dm 0^* 

21. The canals of the projected Sardah Canal scheme 

comprehend two which will traverse and 
irrigate the countij l^g on either side 
of the Giimtt The one will enter the district at the northern 
extremity of the Mohdn-Aurds parganah, after which it will 
take an easterly direction slightly leaning to the south and 
thence, passing on into the old, unused, and useless canal dug 
by Ghdzl-dd-din Haider, the first King and sixth Naw^b 
of Oudh, will skirt the city of Lucknow, and passing down 
south-east through the Mohanldlganj parganah will fall into 
the Ganges at Jatinptir. 

The other, which is called the Fyzabad branch of the 
same system, mil enter the district at the north extremity 
of the Mahonah parganah, and, throwing out a branch for 
Dewd> will join the Gfimti at a point below Lucknow. 

22. The line of railway is comprised in the Oudh and 
RohUkhand Railway system. It branches out in three direc- 
tions, east, south-west and north-east. 
The former passes through the thickly 

populated parganah of Lucknow, and, sending a branch to 
Bahrdmghdt on the Ghdghra, passes on to Fyzabad. The 
next connects Lucknow with Cawnpore, a line of forty eight 
miles already completed^ and of which some sixteen miles run 
through this district. The latter is intended to communicate 
with Shdhjahdnpiir, and passing the large and important 
towns of K^ori and Malihdbdd, will traverse the Malihdbdd 
parganah on its way to Hurdui. 


Totm and villages. ^3. Exclusive of the city of Luck- 

now, there are no great towns. 

The only three others with a population of more than 5,000 
are Amethi, Kdkori, and Mallhdbdd. But there are numer- 
ous smaller kashas, towns in their elements, and wanting 
oidy in population to rise to that dignity. They are Mohdn, 
Bijnaur, Kasmandi, Mahonah, Kursi, Dewd, and Maridwan. 

24. They are universally the head quarters of parga- 
iDhe places from which the parganah 

used to be administered under the native 
rule. Here is an account of the origin, and a description of a 
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Kasba town, — ‘‘ a Musalmdn settlement in _a defensible mi- 
litary position, generally on the site of ancient Hindd head 
“ quarters, town or fort, where, for mutual protection, the Mus- 
g.lTYiij,na who had overrun and seized the proprietary of the 
“surrounding villages resided; where the faiy'ddr and his 
“troops, the parganah kamingo and chaudhari the mufti, 
“ Mzi and other high dignitaries lived ; and, as must be the 
“ case where the wealth and power of the Moslem sect was 
" collected in one spot, a large settlement of Saiyid’s mosques, 
“ Dargdhs, &c., sprang up. As a rule, there was little land 
“ attached and that was chiefly planted with fruit groves and 
“ held free of rent, whilst each man really had a free hold of 
“ the yard of his house and the land occupied by his servants 
“and followers.” (From Mr. Capper’s judgment in tho 
Amethi case.) 


25, The larger towns are generally the resort of the 
T v ^ t # .. 1 , 4 Musalmfe gentry, as well as the lower 

InhaDitants of the towns. , , i/kii 

caste members of the creed, who follow 
the mechanical professions. 


26. With the exception of such towns the district is 
chiefly rural. 


Including Lucknow, the urban population amounts to 

Urban population. 32-5 per Cent, of tho whole, eliminating 

Lucknow it becomes 10*9. 


27. Nevertheless, there are numerous larger villages con- 

Wlagea of the dietriote. ^ population of frOlU 1,000 tO 

2,000, and from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


The following^ figures will show the entire number of 
towns and villages in the district classified. 

There are : — 


4 

31 

101 

292 

639 

404 


With a population of over, 
With a population of from 
” « 

» » 

» n 

» ,, of loss than 


6,000 

2.000 to 6,000 

1.000 to 2,000 
600 to 1,000 
200 to 600 

200 


«•« 
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28. And there is, moreover, no large village mthout its 

dependent hamlets. Their entire number 
is 1,747 but they do not belong to the 
smaller villages, and not so much to the paiganah towns as to 
the large villages. Eliminating the former and the city Lucknow 
eleven in all, and taking only half of the villages with a popu- 
lation of over 200, the average number of hamlets is two and 
half to a village. 

29. The single isolated houses are not many, and what 

Isolated homes. of fakirs and 

religious enthusiasts, who have aban- 
doned the toils and pleasures of the world. 

30. The total number of houses is 1,80,919, and the 
If mber of houses in the number of houses per villao-e ran 0*6 

from 35 in the smallest, through 100 
and 180, and 860, up to 1,000. But the Lucknow city con- 
tains 58,700_houses, and the other thi-ee large towns men- 
tioned contain between 1,900 and 2,000. 

31. The houses of aU Hindiis and Muhammadans are 
Character of tbe houses, ^hke, and save in the rare instances in 

, which a Muhammadan gentleman mav 

wid masonry edifice, are flat-roofed, low and ill-vent? 

window, closed only at night 
by a shutter, loofang out into the street. The doorway <rene- 
^y leads mto a small quadrangular enclosure round which the 
rooms or houses are ranged. These are houses or rooms ac! 
cor^g as establishment consists of different divided 

rponl mrkTv woktg plaT ^a^S' 

Qo rnr, former are only 1,48,906. 

3., HiBdi bps „ Mt of ™d or uabumt 
Btructnre of houses. ■ oiick. The Hiiidii himself is mostlv 

Esr sssSH.-- 

ed fem tie rittho !*“ “ Me romoT- 

sit in the eyemng and receive the tribute 
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of Hs subject fellow-villagers. Cities and towns as well as 
villages, are built chiefly of these mud houses and wide spread 
havoc is sometimes caused by heavy and continued rains. 

What few brick houses there are, are only found in the 
kashas or parganah towns and belong to Musalnu'uis. They 
are built of a small, red, well burnt brick, six inclios, by five in 
length and breadth and one inch thick, but tho size of tho 
brick is a matter of fashion, and is changed from time to time, 

These houses are well built and will last for inatiy ytiars, 
but the Musalman too is impoverished, and caros littlo to 
to look to his falling walls ; too often now his otku! handsomo 
court yard with its quaint picturesque ai'chod outnuicus lies 
in ruins and unrepaired. 


33. The impression on entering a village or a town is 

Hmd^TUkge. favourable. Tho streets are 

narrow alleys formed by tho mud walls 
of the houses on each side, and generally undvaiiuid. A soiwo 
of ruin and poverty prevails. Sometimes an oI<l mosqim or 
tomb of some Musalman saint is seen, but ovorgrowu with 
bushes and weeds and looked on by tlio faithful with appa- 
rently indifferent eyes. The only oi)on place is tlio hfizfir 
where may be seen a largo the shady pipal, tho /icKs' rdi^ 
gio&a, the favourite tree of the Hindus, and rows 'of willow 
trees (nim), lining the small low open shops, uiulor whi<h tlio 
sellers spread their grain and market wares, 

34. Seen from a distance, however, tho villages <!onti‘o<l 

aroTos. amongst groves and each witli i(,H toinpio 

,, 1 ,7 , mosque, or some rod tomh appoarin**’ 

through the trees, present a striking and ].i<itur(;,s(pio waaia 
JNo house IS without its few small troos and tho villiom is o(!. 
nerally set in shady groves. Those gcnoraily hulong to tin* 
zammdars, or members of their family, who ixuhapsmico ha<! 
some share m the village but have long lust all hut this. Oftou 
they belong tc Brahmans who havo had a grant on tho (K-,*a- 
sion of some rehpous festival or anspiisious ovoufc as a mar.. 
nje, or the birth of a boy. It is fir all a matter of pn'd.. 
and ambition as well as of profit to havo a mango gruv(> and 

rent^frel'^ ''' 
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35 It has been said the groves amount to 40,230 
acres or five per cent, of the whole area 
Gwres and flees. ^strict. But this Very inade- 

quately represents the trees. It shows the ma-ngo orchards 
that are grown on uncultivated ground ; but it does not show 
the fruit trees, the orange, pomegranate, guava, and custard 
apples that grow round Lucknow, and the numerous towns 
scattered through the district, nor does it show the avenues 
and single trees, the tamarind, bargat (panyan), semal or 
cotton tree (bombax heptaphyllum), gdlar {Jicus glomerata) 
the bel {cratceva), the willow nim {melia azedirachta) and 
palm tree, that are spread through the country. Noticeable 
among them is the single mango tree of fine growth 
and comely shape. It is the sundvor of some old 
grove, which the owner, through straightened circumstan- 
ces, has reluctantly cut down. He called it J dh, or Sakhiya, 
from S^khi, the witness of the place where the old grove 
stood. The etymology of Jik is uncertain. 


These mango groves are not planted or reared without 
considerable trouble and outlay. For the first two or three years 
of their growth they are made over to the village mdU who, 
for his trouble, has the cultivation and crops of the ground so 
long as he tends it. But it is only round the towns, that a 
selection of grafts and fruit is thought of. Malihdbdd is 
noted for the fineness of its mangoes and its her {zyziphus 
jvjvhd) grown in orchards called herd/nd. 


36. The average area of the townships is something 
Areaof ^ mUe each, but it varies 

from 929 acres in Bijnaur, to 483 acres 
in Mahonah. It does not seem to depend on the density of 
the population or extent of cultivation, and its true cause 
must be sought for in the varying histories of the owners of 
the soil, and the original conquest and colonization of the 
country. 


37. Some of the villages are very old and date from 
Origin of Tillages. pre-Msfcoric times ; but some are modem, 
in so far that their histories can be defi- 
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nitely traced. The native imagination delights in finding 
derivations, more curious than trustworthy, for names, and it 
would he unsafe to build much history in their accounts of 
the foundation of some of their villages ; but from very anci- 
ent times the founder seems generally to have given his name 
to the village. Natural objects are not varied or striking 
enough to have given much help, though they are readily 
seized when present — as a tree, or an unusual feature in the 
soil, or a natural produce. Instances are, El]iajdr-Gd,on the 
village of the date trees Ber-Karaiindl, of the “ her and 
karadndd, bushes Pdn-Bdri, the village of the Pj'in gardens; 
Tikaria or Tikrf, the village with the hillock ; Kankrabdd, 
the kankar village. But it is characteristic of all villages 
built since the time of the Second E-djpiit Colonization and 
Musalmdn invasion, dating jBrom perhaps tlie end of tho 12th 
century that they should terminate in p4r or nagar, or Miera, 
or in the Musalmdn 6bdd. Other names than those aro diffi- 
cult to trace and seem to belong to another order of things, 
and perhaps they point to an aboriginal origin. 

38. There are weekly or more often bi-weekly bdzdrs 

in nearly all the largo villages, at which 
the population of tho noighbourliood 
attend with their agricultural produce. Sometimes they aro 
only Khandsdr-hhandsar Bdngi bdzdrs, whero sample's aro 
only brought and the business done on the sample. Tlio 
larger bdzdrs are called the Khandsdr or wholesale l)dzdrM, 
where sugar and large stores are sold, {Miand, sugar, hhdndd^ 
a large earthern pot for storing grain). 

Eoads to bdzdrs cannot be too much opened out. Tho 
most laborious class of cultivators, such as tho Kdchhfs do not 
get a fair price for their produce because they have not 
themselves time to take it to market, and they allow mer- 
chants to take it at a lower than market price in their own 
villages. But make the bdzdxs accessible and the time will 
he found. 

39. The chief bdzdrs in this district aro Nawdbganj in 
Chief bfe&rs in the dis- Mohdn, Mirzdganj in MaKhdbdd, Ta)<ait- 

. ganj in Kursf, and Gosd,inganj in Mo- 

hanlalganj parganahs, and the Lucknow city markets. 

Appended is a table of all the principal articles of coun- 
ry produce and the price current at each Mzdr. 
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46 Oil, Algi, Linseed, ... Linum usitaseimum. OS-'O OS O 040 040 03 8 

47 Ohini (Sugar), ... Coarse sugar, ... ••• 0 2 12 0 3 4 0 2 12 0 3 0 0 2 12 
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40. The trades and manufactures are at very low ebb, 
and, save in the city of Lucknow, scarcely 
exist. 


It can hardly be otherwise where the wants of a people 
are limited to their bare necessities. 

The arts and mechanics are represented by the village 
carpenter and blacksmith, the potter and chamdr. In the 
larger towns are the weavers, dyers, bangle makers, brass 
workers, and all the various dealers in food. 

41. The weavers, no doubt, at one time were largely 
employed in manufactures. But it is said 
iThe Wearers. that they have uow but small work for 

their looms. Appended is a statement showing the number 
of looms and the different kinds of textile fabrics woven, with 
an approximate out-turn of their work, and the average length 
and breadth and price of the different pieces of cotton stuff 


42. The number of looms appear to be 1,474. the num- 
ber of pieces turned out 89,159, and total 
ma^ctoecT'^^by value is Es. 1,53,470, or each loom turns 
Uiem. out 60 pieces and brings in Es. 100. If 

P”®- • these figures be correct there are more 

than two workmen* to each loom, and individual earnings are 
very small. 


43. It is probable that they are no greater. European 
cotton goods are almost universally worn. 


Decay of the manufacture- 


They ^ not wear for so long a time. 


but they cost less money. "Whether they are more economi- 
cal in the end is uncertain, but they suit a people who have 
never at any time any superfluous ready money ; and, more- 
over, the stuff is finer and more pleasing to the eyes. Most 
of the stuflfe mentioned in the table are used for dhotis and 
chdddars, shawls and hamarhands, and the coloured garments 
for petticoats. 


Amongst the weavers must be reckoned the Hindii Korfs. 
They seem all alike, equally poor, and it is probable that their 
looms are not working for more than half of the year. It is 
said that in some places the trade has come to a stand still. 
At harvest times the Koris are employed as reapers. 
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Traflfic is carried on by moans of (H-)unt.iy carts 
and bullocks and small tattiis. jiy njtiim 
Means of Traflio. X., there avo si.x: luiiidrcd and thir- 

teen of these carts; they belong generally to Ilrahmaiis and 
baniyas and zaminddrs who take their own gram to t.lio ma,r- 
ket They are usually drawn by four bulloc.ks, juhi two 
wheeled and about thirteen and half foot long,- ■ 'vith a, bo<l, 
which narrows to a point that passes hetwoen the i,wo who.-h-r 
bullocks, and is fastened to the yoke,- -broader a.t tins top than 
at the bottom and with low sides which. slo|H! <)iitward and 
are formed of rope tightly bound up n.iid down Irom the boiiiii 
at the bottom to the rail at the top. TJiey may be pulled !iy 
four bullocks or two, and, if the bullocks ho good, will carry 
from twenty-five to tliirty maunds, or (iightoin to twenty tavo 
hundred weight. The cost of these ca,rts varies from forty to 
one hundred'^ rupees. The other means of coiiyevitinn aiv 
buffaloes, bullocks and tatti'is, or small ponies. 'I'hc first will 
carry tour and a half maunds or tlu’ee aiul a half iiuiulred 
weight. The bullocks from two to three maunds, If well 
kept, and the tattils from two a lialf maunds to threti ma,unds. 
But the latter are wretched beasts. i!’hes(! !Uiima,Is are most ly 
owned by Bakhals, who trudge aJoiigsidcs weigiitcd almost as 
heavily as tlieir beasts, for they carry a, nnuind on (heir hacks 
which they fasten by a band which pa,sst*s round the bottom 
of the load and over tlie oad. 


45. By theconsfis of 18(h), the ])opida,l.ion was ret.iinied 
at !),70,()1 :j. 5, or (!!)(! to the Sfiiiare mile. 
This does not include the Kuropeaii oIlL 
cials or British or Native soldiery. The population is wry 
dense, but considered agriculturally only, that is, cxeltiding 
the city impidatiou of 2,78, 12(5, it i>ecomi!S (5,1)7, 1!)!), or .hoi"] 
to the square mile, and stands No. 7 on tin.* list, of the twelve 
districts in Oudli. But the ])arga,nalis va,iy eunsiderably (Vein 
Lucknow, which has a population of (55(5, ti) Malihabad, which 
has only 413 to the square mile. 


46, 

Proportion of Musalmiins. 


Out of the population, 7,8;},0;5(5 arc TI Indus, LH7,5s<) 
are Musalmn.u.s, showing a ])ropurtiotj 
of 807 to li)‘8 per emit. In its pru- 
portion of Musalmfms to Iliiidus, the district also htaids thcf 
list. But a good deal of this is duo to the city, when! the 
Musalmdns number 1,11,307, eliminating the city population, 
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theproportion becomes 89-1 to 10;9 or it stands fourth on tto 
list is still high, and is doubtless due to tlie attiaction 

rrhicli large towns bold out to Musalrndns. 

47 T1i 6 rural population is mostly Hindu, and it is tlio 

latter people that absorb nearly all the 

^portio agricultural pursuits. Not more than 

twenty-ftve per cent. Muhammadans of the wliolc population 
are employed in the tillage of land. 

Of this rural population of 6,97,499, 


6,21,307 are Hindfis. 

76,192 „ Muhammadans, 

3,62,632 „ agricultural. 

8,04,867 „ non-agricultuval. 


The last two classes show a proportion of 5 6 '3 to 4 •37. The 
proportion of.JSindTis to Muhammadans, and agriculturists to 
non-agriculturists varies throughout the ton parganalis of tlio 
district. Annexed are two tables showing how they vary. 


48. The proportion of agriculturists does not seom to 

Agricultaral element not dspend mUch UpOll tllO aUlOUllt of Culti- 
nlways dependent upon vated land. It railgOS VOVV lligll ill 
amountof landtotehad. pcrCCntagO of 

all of cultivation, and it is lowest in Malfluibad, whicli has 
most ;* nevertheless it is high in Mahoiinh, Kursi and 
Dew4 which are very finely cultivated ; and the coTiiru‘.tiiig 
results, observable in Bijnaur and Mallhdbdd, arc probably 
due to the facts that, while the population in the former jiar- 
ganah is very agricultural, in the latter it is altogether sparse ; 
and, moreover, occupied by numerous village eoiuiuunitios, 
who affect to be above the labour of tilling the soil with 
their own hands ; otherwise, agriculture is a pursuit most 
congenial and intelligible to all. The great cry is want of 
land not scarcity of hands, and, ekeept in the parganahs of 
Maliiiabad, Mahonah, Kursi and Dewd, thcro is not much 
land awaiting the cultivator, though, with improved cultiva- 
tion, infinitely more could be got from the soil. 

See para. 15. 




Pbopobtion of AGEicTn:,TDBiSTs TO Non-Aqeictjltueists, in the ten Pabganahs of Distbict Lucknow 
COMPILED FBOM Tablb I,, CENSUS Repoet. — (Vide para. VI.) 



14D 83 1 ... 68,834 494 ^09 3lr,293 | 4,541 63-4 
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49. It 'would be interesting to know wliat castes compose 
The castes composing the the bulk of the population, and it is to 
population. be regretted that the census of 18(59 

does not give the information for the various districts, as well 
as the whole Province. It might help to clear up many a 
doubtful point of history, and support many of the toulitions 
of the people.* 

At present it seems that the owners of the soil liavo but 
little affinity with the majority of its inhabitants. 

The census taken by the khasrah survey was dosignod to 
show the number of members in each ca^c.t But though 
much trouble was taken, and probably the results for cultiva- 
tors are very approximately correct, the didurenoo on the 
whole population is very considerable. While the census of 
1869 shows 6,97,499, that taken by the settlement ostablisli- 
ment shows only 5,94,642, or a difteronce of more than 
14 per cent. But, for the cultivating classes, this is much loss. 
The regular census shows _l,31,825j while the settlement 
census shows 1,27,621 or a difierence of only three per cent. 
If this error be distributed throughout tho different castcH it 
becomes very small. In any case the error will bo not vory 
great. The result of the census is exhibited in Statonu.'ut 
No. III. and the following list will show predominating 
Hindi castes, and percentage that each boars on wliole Hindi 
population : — 


TMkur, 

7-72 

Brahman, 

8’41 

Klyath, 

1-82 

Aliir 

j % m ^ ••• ««• 

11-J2 

Garariyd, 

2' 13 

Dhobi, 

l-.'iH 

Plsl, 

10-55 

Lodh, 

6-17 

Nil, 

1-95 

Korl, 

3-19 

Kalwdr, 

114 

Kumhdr, ... • 

1-4 


# 

t 

t 


The abore was written under a misapprohonaion. Tiibhi IV. of Census 
supplementanly lasned, did not find its way to my olltoo. ^ 

Statement ra. Appendix III. '' 

^‘^luctaow^^y. ogHcuIturieU of 
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Baniya, ... 
TamboK, 
Barzl, 
Bhiiqi, 

Tell, 

Cliamdr, 

Xahar, 

EacbM, 

BarMi, 

Eurmi, 

Thather^L, ... 

Gumel, 

TCotal, . . . 


2-53 

1-6 

1- 79 
1*68 
1*79 

11-24 

2- 80 
4-59 
1-68 
6*43 
1-90 
1-86 

94-68 


Tbe statement shows in aU 71 Hindi! castes leaving 49 
to take up the remaining 5-2 per cent. 

50. Thus the predominating Hindii castes are Thdkur, 
* . . Brahman, i^lr, Pdsi, Lodh, Chamd,r, and 

The pnnoipai castes. Valuable Cultivating classes of 

KdchMs and Kurmls. 

This is very similar to some of the results noticed by Mr. 
Williams in his census report. But the list given above would 
show the TMkurs, Ahirs, Pdsis, and Chamto, are in more 
than average numbers m this district. 


In Lucknow, they amount to 7*72, 11-12, 10-55, 11-24. 
respectively ; but throughout the province they are 5-9, 10-4, 
6-1, 11-5, per cent, of the whole population (paras. 282 to 307, 
299, 319, Census Keport.) Opinions seem divided, or, as yet 
unformed, as to whether these low castes, Ahirs, Pdsis and Oha- 
mars are aboriginal tribes or not, and, till we know more of 
their customs and religious practices, it will, perhaps, be impos- 
sible to say. From what I have observed I should say they 
were, and that Kurmis and Kdchhis are not. 


51. The Musahndns number fifty-six castes or trades as 
they would be more properly called. 

It would be labour ill spent to analyse the castes 
of the Musalmdn cultivators, for they 

population. But of the Hindtis, which 
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compose the bulk of the population, twenty-four castes 
amounting to 94-68, per cent, of the whole, supply the majori- 
ty of the cultivators, leaving the remaining 5-32 per cent, 
to be divided between fourty-nine castes, the most numerous 
among which are the Liimyds, Bhdts, Mdlis, Bdrfs, Gosdr,fns, 
Darzls, Lohdrs, Khatris, Bhangfs and Malldhs, all of which, 
but the Bdris and Lohdrs, are, nearly 51. per cent, of them, 
agriculturists, but the Darzis and Khatris are not more than 
one-third so engaged. 

The following fifteen castes of those mentioned in the list 
given in para 49 will give the great bulk of cultivators. 


The are thus divided : — 


1 Thdkur, 

13-40 

2 Brahman, 

. 9-42 

3 iSidyath, ... •** ... ... ... 

1-20 

4 ..dihir, ... ... ... ... ... .. 

.14-02 

5 Garariyd, 

2-37 

6 4r*dsf, ... ... ... ... ... .. 

,11-1 

7 Lodh, 

7-72 

8 Ndi, 

. 1-U 

9 Bakhdl ... 

2-0 

10 Chamdr, ... 

.10-44 

1 1 lSiali5ir , ... ... ... ... 

1-05 

12 Kdchhl, 

. 0-10 

13 Kurml, 

9-49 

14 Gumel, 

. 1-08 

15 Bardhi, 

1-13 

*^4 49 

.94*0 


Thus, Thdkurs, Brahmans, Ahirs, Lodhs, Pdsfs, Cliamdrs, 
Kurmis,' and Kdchhfs, form the chief part of tho cultivators. 


62. From these working classes also, it is that tho troop 

labouring classes. and coolio.s is chiolly 

_ recruited, excluding tho first three and 
suen as are obviously artizan and trading. 


m. Wdhams, in Table, No. V. of his Census Report, rmta 
down the labourers of this district at 2.5,000. In comparing 
the non-agncultunsts of Statement 111. with persons engaged 
m profession, m the Table V. quoted, it is noticeable that the 
inatlieras (braziers), BMijfs (grain parchors), and the high 
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rlass aericnlturists of E^acbWs and Kurmls afford great num- 
bers o^bourers. Tbe Llniyas, of wbich there some 1 200, 
Ire, where not agriculturists, everywhere the labouring class, 
and probably come under that head. 


53. The statement does not show any caste or profes- 
sion that cannot be included in one of the 
Professions, Several professions contained in the table 

quoted. But boatmen seem to be lost somewhere. They are 
entered as fifteen only, while there axe in the district 2,226, of 
which 505 are agriculturists, and 440 non-agriculturists. 
With the river Giimti flowing through the district it is not 
to be supposed that these boatmen do not pursue their calling ; 
and, moreover, the number of boats in the district amount to 
forty-nine. 


54. The part of the table that shows the professions 
most nearly connected with agriculture 
•She agricnitarai profes- and most interesting as a portion of ru- 
ral statistics give the following order : — 


Class 

I. Chaukiddxs, | 

Goraits, j 

... 3,119 

Class 

II. Barbers, I 

(Ndiis,) j 

... 2,752 

Class 

Washermen, ) 

(Dhobis,) j 

... 1,948 

Class 

VL Money lenders, 1 

(Mahdjans), j 

797 

Class YIII. Zamind^s, 

... 1,662 


Cultivators, 

...1,33,976 

Class 

IX. Engaged about animals — 



Ahirs, ) 

(Herdsmen,) ) 

... 1,930 


Garariyds, ) 

(Shepherds,) J 

... 1,899 


Pdsis, 1 

(Pig keepers,) ' ) 

... 2,202 
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Class X Artizans — 

Bardhis, ) 

(Carpenters,) ) 

Class XI. Engaged in. textile fabrics — 

Jiild/has and, 

Koris, 

(Weavers,) 

Dbuniyds, 

(Cotton cleaners,) 


i 

) 


Class XII. Tbe village dealers, — 
Milk sellers, 

Baniyds, 

Bakbdls, 

(Shop keepers), 

Tambolis, 

(Pdn-leaf sellers,) 

Halwdjfs, 

(Confectioners,) 

Bbiirjis, 

(Grain parchers,) 
Tells, 

(Oil makers,) 

Kasgars, 

(Potters,) 

Lohdrs, 

(Blacksmiths,) 

Manihdrs. 

(Bracelet makers,) 


} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} 

} 


2,536 


3,851 


1,657 


2,663 

3,838 

984 

914 

1,995 


2,387 


1,994 


2,126 


979 


It is to these classes principally that tho non-agricul- 
turists in every village belong, -whore they aro not Brahmajjs 
or Gosd,lns, or Fakirs, or decayed Musalmdn gentry living on 
their capital -without any specified moans of cinploymont. 


55. The Chaukiddrs are 93,119. They aro universally of 

OhauKdirs casto, and by tho village nmni- 

_ cipal system -wore entrusted witli tho pro- 
tection of the life and property of tho inhabitants. But only 
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some 2 000 of these are so occupied and officially recognized. 
Statement VIII.) Their pay usuaUy consists in an assign- 
ment of land of from two to three acres of land called a jdgk, 
and held rent free. 

But they receive, also, small perquisites of grain, called 
hascbuni and hisor from the cultivators, (basaunf, from 
hasna to inhabit, bisar, frombiswa a l-20th part.) Sometimes 
it is a handful of grain, sometimes a small patch of corn left 
standing in the, corner of the field. Originally the Gorait had 
the care of the crops and the fields, and the bisar was meant 
for >iiTn But some say that these fees are the remains of the 
Pdsis old proprietary right in the soil. It is calculated that 
there is about one chaukidfir for every forty-five houses. 

56. The table shows 797 mahdjans. These deserve a 

word. The city of Lucknow does not 
swell the amount, for there are more in 
the agricultural parganahs of Mohanlfilganj and Mohdn-Au- 
xds than in the parganah of Lucknow. 

There is more than one professional money lender to every 
two villages. 

The general interest charged is from two to three per 
cent, per mensem. A very common interest upon seed grain 
or money borrowed for the purchase of seed, is deorhd, 
one-half as much again as to seed borrowed, on re -payment 
at harvest, and a 'panseH or five sers kachchd (equal to 
two sers pakkd) on every rupee per mensem. This latter in- 
terest is called 

In some cases the interest is one anna, and a half anna per 
rupee per mensem, equal to seventy-five, and thirty-seven 
and a half per cent. The latter is common, the former is rare, 
though it was a well known rate during the Nawdbl. It is 
said that of late years interest is getting everywhere reduced. 
But the gains of mahdjans must be very great, and a license 
to lend would be a fair tax on them. 

57. The Ahfrs number 1,930. These are probably for 

the most part employed in grazing and 
tenffing the zaminddr’s cows and stock 
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They get three sers for a coyr and six sets for a buffalo at 
the kharff and rabi harvests. Sometimes they aro capitalmts, 
and have their own cows. These herdsmen do not seem to bo 
well off in the world, and their cattle seem worse. 

58. There are said to be 79,537 cows and 29,287 sho 

buffaloes in the district. They aro nil in 

Oows and buffaloes. niiserable condition. 

There are no actual grazing grounds at all. Tho host 
time for the cattle is after the rains, when vegetation is thick ; 
and sometimes at the hdjrd and harvests they got 

the stalks of these crops cut up ; but for tho rest, they nro 
^iven out into jungles to eat dry dhdh leaves when thoro nro 
any, or anything else they can find where there aro no lonvoH. 

The milk of a cow is poor and thin, that of a buffalo is 
better. 

The farmers reckon that the cow yields half a ser a day, 
and the buffalo from one to one and half sera ; and, while it 
takes from twenty to thirty sers of cow’s milk to make one 
ser of ghi, it only takes twenty sers of buffalo’s milk ; but if 
fed they would yield from six to ten sers. What tho cows 
might be may be judged from some of the draft cattle. 

But the farmer is satisfied if his bare wants aro supplied, 
and his wants are small. 

The draught oxen are well tended and well fod aiul attain 
to a great size. They get from a ser to four sers of gram, - - 
according to their work, — a day, and sdni, a mixture of chaff 
and oil cakes, as much as they can eat. 

59. The Garariyds, (shepherds) number 1,899, ornoarly 

Oararijas (Shepherds). ^ (hordsmon) The UUmbor 

of sheep and goats is said to be 34,970,* 
but little stock of any kind is to be seen in tho district. Tho 
sheep are principally reared for their wool, which is mado into 
blankets. They are usually sheared twice in tho year-- -in 
Chait or (March) and Ku,^ir or (September) . Tho wool c»btaiu()d 
at both cuttings will not exceed half a ser ; a blanket will not 
be made from less than a ser, and is sold for a rupoo. Tho 
above number of sheep then represent 17,485 blankotn and 
the same number of rupees, or the herdsman must support 
himself and his family on its. 9 a year. 

* Oudh Adminietration Eeport for 1860-70, page 02CST1. 


!1 
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60- The P4sls tend pigs. There 
TheP&is. appear to be in the district 13,674.* 

They do not ever strike one as particularly numerous, 
and if this account of theirs is correct there are not ten pigs 
to a ■village. Swine’s flesh is an abomination to aU, and is 
cons'umed by none but Pasis. 

61. The Juldhds also include the 
Koris It has been shown, in para. 43, 
that their trade has been almost driven out of the market. 
Probably the Muhammadans -will cling to it longest. They 
are pure labourers in their trade, and the Korls eke out their 
li- dng by reaping and harvesting the crops at harvest times. 


QPhe Julahas. 


62. 

Bakh^s. 


All the Baniyds and Bakhdls are not shopkeepers. 

A good deal of the trafficking and carry- 
ing is in their hands, and they may be 
seen in amAll bands wending their ways to the nearest market, 
each with a well loaded country tat or bullock, and not 
meanly burdened himself. 

The Tambolis or growers of pdn leaves are a most 
industrious class. They have to prepare 
artificially the bed in which the plant 
is growu, and are occupied in incessantly watering and tending 
■the plant. 


63. 

Tambolis. 


These beds are laid on the top of artificially formed 
banks. They are made of a fine domat soil which is dug 
from the bottom of tanks and spread out on the beds to the 
depth of two or three inches. The plant is grown from cut- 
tings or buds, and is so-wn in Ohait (March) and comes to 
maturity in about four months. 

The plant, which is of the creeper genus, climbs up a pole 
of some four feet high, and the leaves, when ready, are strip- 
ped from the bottom. It is planted in rows called mends 
across the convex top of the bed, and the whole is walled in 
by low SOTeens of fencing made from patidwar grass, and a roof- 
ing of the same is spread over the tops of the bed. They are 
generally from sixteen to ten yards long and six to eight broad. 


* See note page 57. 
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The rents are paid on the mend, eight annas per mmid 
for the first year, twelve annas for the next, and one rupee for 
the third and onwards. 

64. The Bhdrjls, or grain parchers, are a class largely 
occupied in the preparation of food. Oha- 
bend is a favourite article of food with 
the natives, and in a bdzdr every other shop sooms to belong 
to the Bhdrjf. They used to be formerly and aro now whoro 
the custom of payments in kind is preserved, employed in the 
weighments of grain, and they usually got half a sor of 
grain on every field of grain they weigh. 


65. The Tells are employed in their logitiniato vocation 

of expressing the oil from oil sootls, and 
as carriers of grain, for wliich they keep 

buffaloes. 

Their gains in their former occxipation are groat. Tlu^y 
usually get the weight in oil seeds of tho oil o.xjn’ossod, an<l 
the husks of the old seed for Tcfwlli or oil cake, from which 
the sd/rd already mentioned is made. The payment is called 
^perauni. 

66. The Zamlnddrs, or landholders, <aro said in tho 
table to number only 1,662, but if all tho members of tim 
landholding families be included, that have been rec-orded 
as possessing a share in the estate either in joint or several 
tenure, they will amount to 14,756. 

The mass of landholders are Edjpilts and Musahndns. 

Of the 1,416 viUages in the district, 546 aro held by the 
former, 565 by the latter. The Brahmans hold 133. 


IS tho most admira- 
ITo is manly and 


67. The character of the Kdjptit 
schemjpfit. fke three. 

^^^’Pjoud of his birth and lineage' 
His face is generally 
Soo± Ho will oat moat wlum 
^t hp Si^ and sometnnes it is a homt such an one, 
^t he never eats without meat (hnd Icalim ). His dross is ■ 

S “'-"“''I 

will talk to you and beat up game for you for hours. 
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As a yeoman amongst his fields and cnltivation, it is 
impossible not to like him. 

68. The Musalmdn, on the other hand, has a tall and 
,p, „ , , spare frame, the effect of -which is 

* “ “ heightened by the long tight cotton coat 

that he wears, and which is sometimes not over clean. He 
is quarrelsome in his village, and greedy and crafty. The 
disputes in a Musalmdn proprietary community are bitter and 
endless. 


But these are Indian Musalmdns ; the pure foreigner is 
a thorough gentleman. 

69. All alike, the Hindtis and Musalmdns are profuse- 

HospiteUiy of au classes. Hospitality, profuse open 

handedness to all comers is the highest 

virtue. 

Inhospitali-ty and parsimony is the meanest vice. The 
owner of such a character is imprecated, and his name be- 
comes one of HI omen, and a misfortune to use before the first 
meal in the day. But the profuseness of the liberal rna.-n is 
as often as not the cause of his ruin and loss of his village or 
share. It would be better for all parties if the drain on his 
resources were to cease. 


70. The condition of the agricultural classes varies. 

Common ct theagrioui. ^urmi is industrious, cleanly, and 
tuHj classes. mtelligenlj more independent, and better 

off -than his fellow workmen. 

Al£r Md Pdsi seem often iU fed and yerr 

™ O'. Meed, the finm 

0 ^ of gram. Their food are the millets and pulses. Their 
hopes rest m the finer crops of the rabi for their rents. 

to Administration Report apphes 

to the cultivating labourer as well as the labourer prope?f- 

luxury'b^yond'L^relcr^^*®^^* ^ ^ 

mHletsand maize and pulses * oShlse^'tfiS! 
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71. The dress of the agricultural women is picturesque, 

consisting generally of a blue sheet, a 
Dress of agriculturists. dopatta throwu over the head which is 

called a IU& from its colour, and a petticoat of a reddish 
tint, a combination of colour they very much afiect. 

72. The mass of the lower classes is ignorant, suporati- 
stateof education of the tious and unambitious. The low caste 

lower orders. man rarely travels beyond tho limits of 

his parganah, and the pilgrim who has just returned from his 
wanderings to the Ganges will supply him all his knowledge 
of the world. But class holds no communication with class, so 
that the diffusion of knowledge, even by these means, is limited. 


73. But every hepe may be placed on the schools that 
, , are being now spread through tho country, 

ovemment sc oo s. They are intended simply for the primary 

instruction of all classes. Already 72 have been established 
in this district, or one to every 200 villages. The registered 
number of pupils is 2,835, two and a half per cent, of tho 
boys in the district. The attendance is very fair and tho boys 
seem universally most intelligent and quick. Everywhere a 
desire for education seems to exist. But tho teacher xuges 
compulsory measures. They say that tho schools wore at 
first looked upon with suspicion, that Government was sup- 
posed to be bestowing knowledge on them for its own dark 
purposes, that it might turn the scholar, when made, to its 
own use and convenience, but that now this fear had coaso^ 
the boys should be made to come. In some cases it is to bo 
feared that poverty will prevent some classes in taking ad- 
vantage of the schools, though the fees are small — they are 
half anna or three farthings per mensem for the poorest classes, 
and one anna or three half-pence for those earning Bs. 10 per 
mensem. , The richer classes pay one rupee. 


74. The principal worship is that of Shiva. His tom- 
BeUgiotis worship of the ples, Shwdlds, abound, and there is not a 
„ village in which the Ungem his emblem, 

IS not found under one or more of the large nim trees, placed 
on an arghd or flat shaped libation vessel, the outer rim of 
which is often formed from the shape of a snake. 

Debi is worshipped in the groves ; a thick clump of tro^ 
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denotes a place sacred to this goddess, or to the BMniyd ; and 
a few black stones placed underneath, a tree, very often a 
chdpld tree, the dhdk (Butia frondomj constitues her image. 

75. The only other objects of reverence seem to be the 
ancestors of the present family of village 
other objects of reverence. qj. Q^ijer deified heroes whom 

they worship under the title of hdbd or Ur. 


76. 


Antiq^uities. 


Of antiquities, such as old buildings or architectural 
remains, the district seems altogether 
bare. And there is little left to afford a 


hint of the original inhabitants of the soil. 


The only traces of any kind are the old diJis or deserted 
village sites, which are spread over the face of the country. 
These are often of great extent and considerable elevation. 
They are generally covered with masses of broken bricks, and 
the natives refer them to Bhars or Pfisls or Arakhs, who 
inhabited or owned the country in ancient times, and do not 
seem to have been driven out in some places till as late as the 
end of the 12th century. 
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PART III. 


AaRIOULTUEB, NATXJEIL PRODUCE, CULTIVATORS, LAND- 
LOEDS AND TENUEES. 


1. The different classes of soil into which tho land may 
be considered as divided has already been given. Tho goind 
or manured land is usually of domat soil. JDmiat is cstuuated 
as land of the first quality, matiyar as of tho second and 
bh^r ranks last. 

2 . 


Cultivated land. 


The extent of the district under cultivatiotii amounts 
to 4,80,274) acres or 54‘4 per cent. The 
following table will show tho amount of 
each class of soil in the cultivated land and also tho proportion 
under irrigation in each parganah : — 



Area. 

Ooind. 

let 

quality. 

2nd 

quality. 

8r<l 

quality, 

Irnfcatittn. 

Lucknow, 

55,800 

1571 

55’88 

(>•79 

21-55 

25-3 

Eifnaur, 

Kakori, 

42,856 

10-78 

46-84 

25-70 

lO-HO 

51-74 

19,181 

16-1 

63‘69 

2()-7-l 

3*67 

•1,V22 

Mohanlalganj, 

66,943 

15-27 

48-22 

2(>-H9 

9'(>2 

AAm 

|| 

23,800 

16‘76 

49*94 

2'li-(it) 

19-tM, 

dO-2t) 

70,973 

; 19-24 

60-30 

(!•() 

I2--10 

34-15 

MoLan-Auras, 

66,866 

15-80 

47 '7B 

l(!-72 

10-70 1 


Mahonali, 

52,742 

17-57 

04-12 


7-0 

m\7 

Eursf, 

30,218 

22-33 

56-7() 

20-19 

()-0 

50-14 

Dewa, 

62,8*36 

22-66 

66-()l 

8 96 

2-79 

42-Hl 

Total, 

4,80,274 

17-69 

56-0 

15-80 

11-51 

43-50 


3. The irrigated land is not over-cstiinatod, it (sonsishs 
Irrigated land. l^inds— irrigation Irom wells, arui 

irrigation from jhils, tanks, and rlvors. 
That the last does not amount to much has already boon 
shown, (Para. 12 Part II.) Tho irrigation from jhils and 
tanks, or what may be called natural means, amounts to 72-5 
per cent, of the whole and is most in liijmuir, Mahonah. 
Kursi, and Dewd. This is a very largo ])ro]>ortion, and sots- 
mg how dependent and precarious such irrigation is, tho exist, 
ing necessity for encouraging and aiding tho cultivators to dig 
wells, can never be too fully recognised, and tho vory greatest 
results may be looked for from tho canals that, it is intoudwL 
are to flow through the District. 
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The land, moreover, watered from wells is always the 
best land. 

4. It is with jhfls as with rivers, they are the result 

of the natural drainage of the country, 
jm irrigation. about them has been wash- 

ed away. The water has often to be conveyed a long way 
before it reaches its ground, and the progress is very expensive. 

5. The method of transporting water from low to higher 

land, by leris or water baskets, by 
The beri or water basket. means of wHch the Water is swung 

up to a higher channel along which it runs, till it is subject to 
another hft, and so on, the operation being repeated some four 
or five times, tiU the fields are reached, is well known to all. 

The lower the water, the further to go, the more expen- 
sive the process. 

The men work in pairs ; two' pairs are required for each 
berl, one pair as a relief. Sometimes, where water is plentiful 
and the reservoir at the end of the channel is largo, two bas- 
kets may be seen working together. The water then flows 
along briskly, and from an acre to an acre and-a-half can be 
watered in a day. 

6. Well irrigation is slower but not so expensive. 

_ . . . Sometimes the working is done by bul- 

e imga on. locks and a pm-, or large leathern bucket, 

but more often by hand ; the bullocks are weak and the work 
is slow. But five or six men harness themselves to the well 
rope and run up and down the incline, and a great deal of 
work is got through. When the water is near the surface, the 
irrigation is always done by hand. 

The former is called the piirJhai the latter the ghcLra,i 
well. A very large well is sometimes called a chou-pum- 
weU, or a well where four piirs can work at a time. The 
ghara,i, is so named from the ghara, the earthen water pot. 

_ The third kind of well is the lever well, the dhenhU or 
dhikolt, which consists of a long beam working on an upright 
post as a pivot, heavily weighted at one end, at the other is 
attached a bucket or earthen jar. The operator stands over 
the well and pulls the jar down, and the weight at the other 
end is enough to raise it up with the water. It can only be 
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ttsed when the water is close to the surface, and is most fa- 
Tourable for kdchhis and garden cultivation, whoro iiTigation 
must be continuous and easy. 

7. These wells can be dug with small difficulty and 
cost. The usual hcuihahd or unbrickotl 

Cost of we s. jj 

to Rs. 6. It is chiefly dug for the irrigation of wheat. 1 1 
does not last-long,^the sides fall in, and fresh ones have usually 
to be dug in every ensuing season. 

Often, where the soil is light and sandy, tho well will not 
stand at all, and the labourer’s work is fruitless. I n these 
cases a remedy is sometimes found by lining tho wtsll with 
thick bands of the pliant riis, which arc wound spirally, rmttid 
and round, and welded closely together. 

The cheapest kind of brick well (pakhd) can bo built for 
Rs. 50, but it is substantial and will do all tho work of a more 
imposing and costly structure. 

It may not be amiss to note tho diffioronoo in tho de- 
signation of these wells, while tho brick wcjII is kiii'i,, 

its more simple kachchd contomporaiy is called ki'iya which 
would seem to be a diminutive of ktui. 


8. The land is generally good, and with mamiro au<I 

Quality of the sou. Unvaryingly pro- 

ductive. 


Domat varies in goodness as it is near or tlistant from tho 
village, as it is irrigated or unirrigahxl, 
' _ and a change in its ciroumstaii(;(.!.s will 

produce a change in its quality, 

Matiydr is neai-ly as good as domat; though stilf, 
Produces admirahlo crops of ovtwy 
description, aiul it haw one adva.nt.a.go, 
that it retains moisture longer; but (his becomes an evil in a 
year of unusually heavy rains, while in dry yisars it Is alto- 
gether unworkable, and take a wot or a dry year it always re- 
quires more cultivation. 


BMr land is generally of littlo value; none but tho 
jBHr. lighter crops of , the khurij' liarvcst can 

be sown on it, which arc killed by heavy 
rains and flourish only under light showers. 


I 
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10. The culturable land is said to amount to 2,10,208 
The culturable land and acres, or 23-7 por cont. of wKolo Uniil, 

groves. but the account is illusory ; for of this 

27,731 acres or 13’2 per cent, are groves, and tluu’o is still 
the question whether, in the interests of what stock there is, 
the remainder had not better be left untouched. But this 
might pass; the beasts are of so poor a quality now, and pick 
up so scanty a pasture, that if, by agricultural means, the 
quantity of fodder could be increased, they would undoubtedly 
be much better off. 

1 1. Perhaps it is not the culturable that requires the first 

^ thought, but rather the improvements 

ISC ivaion. that might he effected in tlio condition of 

the land already cultivated. It would be altogutlier illusory 
to estimate the cultivation generally by the highest elfitrhs 
of the first class cultivator round some of the vilhigcs, hut the 
crops grown on the goind land would bo a test of what the 
land could yield if all received the same care and attcintion. 
It does not seem that the labourers are wanting ; there is 
time, and there are men enough, if the fact — that in Luc^know, 
18,500 agriculturists _ are required to cultivate .55,800 acre.M, 
while 12,000 can cultivate almost the same amount in Dewit, 
and 15,000 can manage 71,000 acres iu Malihiihi'id, he a.ny 
test, while neither the rents nor rovonuo ratios a.re higher in 
one case and not proportionately enough in another; but 
capital, such as manure and water, are wanting. 

12. Hamlets and small outlying settlements, which mul- 
To be improved by in- tiply tllC COntrcS of CultLvatloU, CaUllot 

bo too much oiicouragod. 

A family of Lodhs or others, with their row of mud huts 
and consequent wells, are the rogoneratioii of ma,iiy an outly- 
ing Mr. They will water and dig and manure till' the crops 
produced are nearly as fine as roujid the viJ 1-age itself. 

13. But these settlements require an outlay of capital. 

, Capital required. There are first the huts of the rising ham- 

. , , , zamindik has to find the luntu- 

rials ; to supply the labourers for the carriage of mu<l for ihe 
walls; to furnish the thatch, and the wood work and beams 
tor the house of the incoming family. And he has moreover 
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the expense of conveying the family to their new abode, 
and the entertainment of them for a day ; and sometimes 
even he has to supply them with a yoke of oxen, though 
he will recover the price of them afterwai'ds. 

The treatment of him. varies with the value of the 
new comer. The owner of from four to five yoke of plough 
oxen is a man of much account to the zamluddr, who sees a 
large slice of his waste land will be broken up ; and he will 
have a beamed house made for him. But the poorer cul- 
tivator whose principal object it is to scrape a bare subsistence 
from the soil, must be content with a simple clilm^xpar. 

14, The only high class cultivation, really so, is to be 

found in the goind lands luund the vil- 
Goind land. lages and hamiets, and it depends general- 

ly on the density of the population, and what they can lay out in 
manure and irrigation, as to whether the goind can be extended 
or not. As manure and water can be applied to the farthest 
corners of the village, so will the productive powers of the soil 
be increased, and a possibility of raising the finer crops exist. 

15, But manure is scarce, and such scanty supply as 
Soaroeness of manure and there is, is more often usod for cooking, 

and for fuel for brick making, than for 
re-invigorating the soil. Stock is at a minimum ; the culti- 
vated land is 4,80,274 acres ; the number of beasts, all told 
is 2,62,032 (Statement No. X. Appendix HI.,) not much 
more than one to every two acres ; none of the manure is 
saved in farm-yards, but the beasts are allowed to stray oxit 
in the jungles ; 2,40,847 are of the cow tribe, and, for eight 
months in the year, the domestic women of tiro lower castes 
are engaged in making cow cakes, to stack in front of their 
houses for fuel for household purposes, or to sell, as stated, 
for kilns to add. some small mite to their daily earnings. It is 
not too much to say that stock does nothing to help the laud. 

16, The rents on the different [kinds of soils in all the 

Ole rente. parganahs, are given in the annexed 

_ table. They were those usod for the 
assessment of the District. They have been deduced only from 
the lands held by tenants-at-will, and paying a money rent. 

, Applied throughout, to the zaminddr’s jdr, to the Brah- 
man s and the lands of the viUage, assets would 
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have amounted to Es- 25,57,756 ; but the assumed assets for 
assessment have been taken only at Rs. 23,77,336.'’^ 


District. 

Goittd. 

Domftt. 

KaiiyAr. 

l^hiir. 

Irrigated. 

1 

1 

na 

Cj 

1 

nci 

* .2* 


rtJ 

44 

% 

'E 

S 

*« 

rS 

*v> 

1 

{3 



Es. A. 

Rs. A. 

Es. A. 

Eb. a. 

Eh. a. 

Rb. a. 

Rh. a. 

Rh. a. 

Lucknow, 

... 

9 6 

7 10 

8 6 

4 1 

4 10 

G 1 

4 7 

3 2 

Bijnaur, 

... 

8 15 

6 8 

6 10 

3 15 

7 3 

2 U ! 

3 3 

2 2 

K4kor£. 


7 16 

7 3 

7 11 

3 14 

5 15 

5 3 

4 10 

2 13 
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• •• 
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6 3 

6 U 

4 0 

C 7 

■Ii 4 

4 (! 

2 
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8 8 

5 11 

6 C 
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4 1 

' 1. 5 

! 

2 (? 

MaHhabad, 


7 6 

5 6 

5 5 

3 33 


1 

4 

3 9 

2 H 

Moh^n- Auras, 

... 

7 

4 14 

5 

1 12 

5 

3 2 

3 2 

^ 2 2 
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... 

8 6 

8 2 
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4 9 

5 13 

4 10 

4 2 

3 2 

Kursi, ... 
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3 13 

6 10 

4 4 

4 

4 9 

Dew£, 

... 

9 5 

7 9 

7 5 

5 G 

G 3 

4 11 

4 8 

3 7 
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I have little remark to make upon these, the re- 
sults seem to me too conflicting to enable me to draw any 
conclusions. Allowing for all personal elernents it is hard 
to see why the rents for goind and irrigated domat 
should vary so muck The only intelligible results are 
those arrived at in Malih^bdd, where the_ rents are lowest, 
and where they should be, as population being not so 
dense, the land is not so dear. A similar result would 
be reached in Kursi, but that the southern part of the 
parganah is very populous and very finely cultivated, I 
believe the high rents in Dewd to be due to the Muhamma- 
dan proprietorship that prevails there to a greater extent than 
in any other parganah. 


17. This section of the community seems to me to have 
, ,, , least sympathy with the people. It 
Bsa matt an or . have a bad economic effect, but the 

Hindii lord of the manor, whose fathers conquered and colon- 
ized the land, and whose interests and pursuits do not ex- 
tend beyond it, is the best master to his tenant. Rents will 
rise as civilization progresses and intelligence increases, and 
it will be cheerfully borne, but rent enhancement in very many 
cases seem to amount to mere spoliation, or that is how the 
tenants look at it. 


18. It may not be amiss to show concisely the pressure 

A ta-bia ehoTTittg density of the population ou the wliole and 
of population on cultivated Cultivated areas of the district ; the 

cttWTetorB^^ird reltnfe number of cultivators and the average 
rates on the different par- holdings of each, with the revenue and 
ganahs of the distnot. revenue rate assessed. The following 

table has been therefore compiled, and a comparison between 
the different parganahs can be made. 

Tbe eighteen villages of Lucknow, in which the revenue 
rate falls at Rs. 6-9 per acre, have been removed from, tbe 
pargan^ because they form part of the city, and were in- 
cluded in it for census purposes. 
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19. But tHs will show only a rough average for hoH- 
The or cuitiva- ings and rents> the areas of land held by 

tow’ plough hoichngB. Cultivating zamindars and cultivators 
proper, differ considerably, as the return, giving an analysis 
of the holdings of zamindars and the various castes^ will show, 
(No. XI.) 

This statement has been compiled from the jamdbandis 
field with the settlement records of each village. 

And it will be seen from this that whilst the holding of 
the zaminddrs vary from seven to twelve acres, those of th© 
cultivators reach from two to four and-a-half acres only. 


The Chhattris generally seem to secure the most, and, 
, next to them, the purely cultivating 
^Chhatto 0 nga an q£ Kurmis. The Brahman© 

Ditto of Brahmans. folloW. 


The Ohhattris also pay the least rent. The average rate 
per acre paid by them is only 4-8, but it varies from 
Bs. 3-14 to Es. 5-6. 


The Kurmis pay from Es. 4-12 to Es. 6-10, and Es. 7-8, 
Hoi^gs and rents of average Es. 6-5 per acre. The Brah- 
mans pay from Es. 4-4 to Es. 5-8, and 
sometimes as much as Es. 7-6, per acre, averaging Es. 5 per 
acre. 


The holdings, of the Ahirs, are nearly the same as Brah- 
mans, and their average rate the same. 

In the extent of their holdings, the lowest in the scale 
Holdings and rents of the are the Lodhs, Pdsls and Chamars ; the 
lowest castes. £j.g£ pg^y £jjg gyerage rent of Ife. 5-9, the 

second Es. 4-10, and the third Es, 4-15 per acre. 

The Kdchhis or Murdi,us, hold a distinct place. Their culti- 
Hoidicga and rents of the vation is of the highest Order, and their 
. industry and labour unceasing. Their 

fields are spice and vegetable gardens ; their holdings are 
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usually small ; their rents in the Lucknow parganah amounts, 
upon an average, to as muchasBiS. 13-10 per acre, and rarely 
fall a below Ks. 8. All round it is Es. 8-11. 

20. This return will illustrate the fahnoss of the jama. 
It does not include all the land of the district, for this juma- 
landis oi Mohdn-Aurds had already boon filed before this 
system of classifying the holdings by the civstcsof the holdt'rs 
had been commenced. It is further probably, oneuiubercd 
with considerable errors, for the patwdri takes little or no 
cognizance of any field not in his jamahmuU, that is not pay- 
ing rent. But the return shows 3,0.'3,2(!4 acn-es paying 
Bs. 15,20,840 and with the whole cultivated hind of the 
district amounting to 4,80,275 acres, the ronta.l will by a. 
simple sum in proportion amount to Its. 23,70,850, or at half 
assets yield a revenue of its. 11,88,445, whereas Its. ’1 1, .58, 555 
only has been taken. It is probable moreover that a vast 
amount of land has been broken up since the rovunuo has 
been fixed. 

21. The statement shows, too, that about four-fifths cif 

The amount of whole w land IS liold by juirc oultivafiors, ami 

held by purely cultivating the remaining onu-fiftli by zauuiidiirs aiid 
_ others wlio have more or’less iiitorcst. ami 
right in the soil ; include groves, and it becomes nearly one- 
fourth. 

22. Bents are everywhere rising, and payumnts in 

Else in the rents. GXistod only ill JUl. y folTO in 

the eastern parganahs, are being steadily 
commuted for money rents. 


22. Sometimes the former is still taken for la.Tid lioing 
Batd,£ rents. ncwly broken uj). The rent begins low Init 

1C1 VO TO Ctrl 1-VX1" 1 H. ... ..I ... ! . . 1 • * H . 


■L 1 lA is raised by fixed yearly imirenienls till it 
reaches one-half of the produce. The system is called 
Hissa£. (the shares). It may commence at a tenth, 

1 ^ , called dasami, whence it advances bv re- 

gular steps to one-eighth, one-fifth, one-fourtli ami ono-half — 
athamya, pachainyd, chcmthiiyd, “ hnLd,L” .But if the laud 
IS not bad and requires less labour and capital, it begins at 
one-fourth, or, if money be agreed on, it commences a t one 


K 
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fiTiTi fl. per blgiid, and next year advances to two annas, and 
thence by yearly increments of two annas till it reaches one 
rupee, when it becomes subject to competition or agreement ; 
or the rent may commence at four annas. 


24 . 


Additional cesses. 


It may be interesting to mention some of the old cus- 
toms that existed with reference to bat4,i 
or division before they altogether die out. 


The !?:a.Tnfu<14.r exacted, in addition to his half, various 
cesses which he called the sawd,{ and gd,on-khirch. 

The first was the “ arhaiyd” or two and-a-half sers 
kachchd, equal to one ser pakkd, per 
The arhaiya. maund for his viUage expenses proper, 

and was to recompense the zamind^r for his trouble and ex- 
pense of the chaukidd,r and patwdri, and for the benefit of his 
protection. It amounted sometimes to so much as a panserl 
five sers kachch^ or two sers pakkd. 


Next come the seri, or one ser per maund, half which 
. was for the patwdri and half for the 

shahna or bailiff, who looked after the 
crop on behalf of the zaminddr. 


The menrhi and “ mendhi” or so much per field, usually 
. arhaiyd or two and-a-half sers, equal 

' to one ser pakkd, for the hMtji or 

weighing man, but the zamlndar took half of this. 


The cesses seem to have been orginally levied on the 
principle that the landlord must have a full net half of the 
produce of the soil. 


Under these circumstances, it was impossible that cul- 
vation on “ batd,i lands ” should be of a high quality, and in 
fact it never was. The commutation into money rents has 
worked so much good for the cultivator that he will get 
all the excess that his labour can procure. These cesses have 
fallen with the payment in kind, and are included in the 
rent. 
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Tlie cesses were never taken from the Brakman or 
TMknr, tlie hhald mdnas, tke respectable man. And this 
lias always been borne in mind in the fixation of his rent in 
money, wbicb as already stated in {para 19) is always loss 
+,Tia.Ti that of the common cultivator, though it will vary with 
the varying histories of, and the moral influence and sUitiis 
of the Brahmans in the different parganahs. 

25. In addition to this, the cultivator, and, indoesd, all 

^ classes alike, had and still have, another 

The.»,Kifortheoffenn«s. ^ haudful-tho that arO 

taken for the offerings. 

It is a double handful of grain taken out oP each man's 
heap, they usually amounted to five — one for the ITproliit 
Brahman, one for the Baklr, one for the Bhdt, one for the 
Mdli, andonefor the Chaukiddr. The whole amount is com- 
puted to amount to a panseri, or two sers pakkd. 

The chaukiddrs handful, his hi,ar and bosauni has boon 
mentioned before, (para 55 Part II.) 

But the anjlis varied, five would bo tbo hsast. 'rhoy 
can mount up to nine, which were given to the Uin’ohit, (2) 
the Fakir, (3) to the Bhdt, (4) to the Mdll, (5) to tho lYisi 
(chaukldar), (6) to the Malldli (boatman), (7) to a (!oHd,itii, (H) 
a Gangd pdtr (9) to Bishandds, a Brahman of Lucknow, which 
was a special case — 

26. The expenses of harvesting vaiy. T'ho Lmnhm' 
reaper (XaAraa, a sheaf 1), gots one out of every twenty-four 
or thirty (tismri) sheafs, in the high class crops, and every 
thirteenth sheaf (hdrh-wdn teraJmdn) in pulses. 

But for the latter the payment is somotimes one in every 
thirteenth jpanseH of the thrashed grain. 


And for com, if grain be taken, it is not more than 
one ser per maund, or one in forty instead of ono in thirty 
maunds, taking the lowest rate of payment in sheaves. 
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27 The cultivator is generally in a poor way, though 
Indebtedness of the cniti. in soxue o^ates he is better off than in 
Tator. others. His indebtedness is almost uni- 

versal, and he gets little help from his landlord. The latter 
■will advance him money for the purchap of seed, or plant, 
but he 'will not fail to take interest for it. 

The high prices of the last years, however, have done 
much for his benefit, and it is said his indebtedness is dimin- 
ishing. But though much could be done for his improve- 
ment and much for his land, by extending irrigation and ap- 
plying more capital, his prospects do not seem very hopeful. 
His rent is high and still rises, his holding is small, and, as the 
population increases, will still get smaller’. 

28. The cultivators, the as&mis, are the villeins of the 
His position in tbe social middle ages, and the lord of manor reek- 

state scale. ons them amongst his goods and chat- 

tels, his, they are the truly the adscripti glebes. In a transfer of 
his domain, he includes them. It is an unneighbourly and un- 
friendly action to entice them away, and if one of them leaves, 
he is said to abscond, to fly. There is in this a trace of the 
colonization and conquest of the country by the ancestors of 
the zaminddr. He found the cultivator of the soil on his 
domain, or he brought him into his village, and settled him, 
and gave him land to cultivate, and built him a house to live 
in. The houses are all his propei'ty and go with the land. 
So long as the occupant cultivates his land and pays him 
rent, he demands no other hire. 

29. But from the non-agriculturist classes, the j^rar- 
Thenon-cuitiTOtmginiiab- jd his subjects, he takes parjdwab. If 

they are manufacturers who take their 
wares to other markets, he takes money. If they are •tillage 
artizans who work for the remaining inhabitants of the ■villages 
he takes in kind. As from ■the juldhds and hehinnds, the wea- 
vers and cotton carders, a small sum of money (hargdha ) ; but 
from chamdrs a pair of shoes a year, and his cattle gear made 
and repaired. From the village carpenters (^arha,i), a plough 
in the year, and his implements mended for nothing. Brom 
■the ga/rariyd or herdsman, a blanket. But the trades are 
now at a very low ebb, and the taking of this cess has been 
discouraged, it has been looked upon as a kind, of a tax imposed 
upon industry. 
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30. The harvests are the rahi, when the spring crops 

The harrests. 

The wet weather crops or the hharlf. 

An d the hewant or autumn, crops. 

The hewant is the fifth season amongst tho Tliiuh'is. 
Curiously enough, the two former terms arc borrowed from 
the AraMc. The Hindiis do not usually go to foroignoi’s for 
their agricultural terms. 

31. For the rabi, the chief crops arc wheat, barley, 

graKi, poaa, goja,i- a mixture of wlx'at 
® and barley, -biiTilr -a mixtui-e oC barley 

and gram, gram predominating. 

The land under these crops amounts to 2,4't,4()8 acres, 
and wheat heads the list, taking up 1,0.'5,418 acres, or more 
than one-fifth of whole cultivated area.* 


32. For the tharif, the ci-ops are rico and the tnillots- 
sanwa, mindwa, kakun ;--an(l Indian corn 
or maize. 


33. For the hewant, the crops arc more millets, jo, dr, 
The hewant. bdjra,-and tlm bcaiis, milsli, mfmg, 

inothj-mastir and lobfyjl TIio wholo 
cover 2,02,800 acres ; and all but miing and lobfyA take \ip 
a large space. 

Notes on these different kinds of croT)B will bo givtm 
hereafter. 


34. And in addition there arc tho valuable toba(^(!o and 

The kfichhiina crops. opium, and (TopH amounting 

to 20,262 acres, of which — 

Tobacco takes up, 1^860 acres. 

1,907 „ 

2,070 „ 

AppL^nir “ tlieao paras. (31--34)'lriirbr 
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And the spices, as ztA, (cummin seed), saunf, (aniseed,) 
dhaniya, (coriander seed), taking up 623 acres. 


These are the unmixed crops. 


25. 


Mixed crops. 


For arhar, in -which kodo, and small mllet (jo, dr), and 
patwd (hemp) are mixed-and for oil 
seed, (sarson, rape), which is sown in 
wheat, for linseed, which is sown in strips, amongst and round 
other crops, mostly gram, -it is hard to assign separate and 
specific areas. 

36. The out-turn is stiU a moot point, and nothing hut 

a series of experiments will probable set 
The out-turn. question at rest. It is not only 

what can be, but what is, the average yield. It is difi&cult to 
learn by enquiry, and facts are assiduously concealed from the 
inquirer. The farmers and cultivators wiU not, or fear to 
make a disclosure. 

37. 


Tlie returned yalue. 


It has been given in statement No. XII., and taking a 
ten years’ average price, the value of the 
whole out-turn is said to be Ks. 55,80,000. 
But this must be rejected at once. A glance will show what 
errors there are in the return. To take the first and most glar- 
ing instance, the out-turn of irrigated wheat is less than that 
of unirrigated. 

38. To correct the returns for three or four of the most 
nn. j ^ VI prominent crops, the very least that 

Tsine. can be put down tor wheat is 12 maunds, 

(1) of wheat. Or 16 bushels per acre of irrigated, and 

about half of that for unirrigated land. The result is 
1,81,140 maunds, and value Rs. 25,90,000. The same for 
, barley, and the result is 3,62,100 maunds 

value Rs. 5,00,000. The out-turn of sugar 
is put down as 4| maunds per acre. A yield of 10 maunds per 

( 3 ) of su^ar. blghd, Or 16 per acre is a very low aver- 

age, and calling the result ra6, and pricing 
it at 20 sers the rupee, the value of the total out-turn -will 
be Rs. 6,30,400. Again, pricing the vegetables no higher 

(4) ofTegetables. 

Rs. 4,04,000. Thus, on these four arti- 
cles alone, we have Rs. 41,24,600, in place of Rs. 21,98,050, 
or a difference of nearly a hundred per cent. 
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39. Eemarks on the general average out-turn per aero 
The estimated and proba- wUl be giveu in subsoquout para , but, 
hie value of other crops. putting a low estimato, as in tho follow- 

ing table, and taking the ten years’ average price jih given in 
statement No. XII., the total value of the crops, not consid- 
ered in the foregoing para, will be — 

For the Khmif. 


STame of crop. 


Area under 
crop. 


Average per aero. 


Price oummfc. 


Total value. 
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For the Rahi. 


UameofOrop. | 

Area under 
Crops. 

Average per acre. 

Price current. 

Total Value. 

OhaQaj 1 

45,840 

9Mds.&5Mds., 

20 sers per 1 B. 

Bs. 

4,35,600 

Peas, . - ] 

20,056 

16Mds.&8Mds., 

25 sers per 1 „ 

4,52,200 

Arliar, 

44,919 

10 Maunds, 

27 sers per 1 „ 

6,65,400 

Goja,i 

19,017 

9 Maunds, 

29 sers per 1 

2,16,300 

Birra, 

16,925 

6M.30S. &5M. 

27 sers per 1 „ 

1,46,030 

Tobacco, . • 

1,860 

4 Maunds, 

R. per ser. 

1,11,600 

Poppy, 

1,920 

6 Sers. 

R. per ser. 

45,600 



• 

Total, 

21,28,530 


Ar>f1 the value of the wheat, barley, sugarcane andkdch- 
hi^na has already been given as Bs. 41,24,600. 


The value of the remaining crops of oil seeds, and pulses, 
not given in the foregoing estimates and 
spices is placed at Bs. 4,00,000. With the 
” 21 ’ 28 ’soo'. examples already given, it is not too much 
6 , 00 , 000 , to say that it may be raised by 50 per 
Eb. 97 , 14 , 900 . cent, and, these estimates all told, the 
value of the total agricultural produce 
in the district may be approximately placed at Bs. 97,14,900. 

40. And this estimate is based generally on a low 

Sponteueous produce. average A probable and fair yield of 

corn and other produce •will be given at 
another place. In bumper years, the value •will be not much 
less than 25 per cent, greater than has been given here. But 
I do not thiiik that, except in extraordinarily bad years, it 
wouM ever be so much as 25 per cent. less. It does not, more- 
over, include the value of all the various kinds of fruits and 
spontaneous produce such as or wild water rice, and 

singhdrd water chesnut f trapa natans ) of which large quanti- 
ties are grown in the jhils, and the different kinds of thatching 
grass which, in some places, are very valuable to the landowners. 


*See note paora 79. 
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41. The do-fasU lands (given in the return) are coranionly 
the rice lands, which arc grown witli gram 
' and peas after the harvesting of tho rice, 

and the maset lands (see infra para. 4G), which arc sown with 
chanwdn {panicum edile) a millet of tho sfmwjl tribo, and tlio 
kdchhiana, or the garden lands, which are rarely umtctnipii'd 
with some sort of vegetable or other. Sometimes, too, (he 
jzhiHlmAs, if the crops are cut early, can be resown. Ih’o- 
bably not more than 45,000 acres, on tho whole, arc thu.s 
brought under two crops, being not more than ten per cent, 
of the cultivated area. 


Another name for the do-fasli lands is do4ih(t,i or two- 
thirds i. e., 'two harvests,’ can be reaped from it. '‘I’lio kharif 
harvests are commonly called tho eh-tiha,i or one harvest. 

Known as a great class, tho do-fasli lands are calltjd tho 
jh4ihdil i. e., lands that have boon touched, from JhiUlid 
leavings. 

42. The other two classes of lands are : — 


Tho other classes of lamls. , . 01* UrllJlt* IiUkIh^ 

. ‘wnicJi arc howu with, diOhrout <*roi>H 

simultaneously as arhar and kodo, arhar ami i(»,{ir, &c., hut 
which are crojipcd at (lifter out soasous. 

_ (2.) The chauindsd lands, or lauds tilled during the four 
rainy months, and which are sot aside for the best ireps. 

43. A good descriiition of the millets and Imwaiit (u'o|w 

Description of crops. givoll iu tllO OU(lh (hlt^Oril- 

. ment Gazette of Obh November 

It is most impossible to give anythingbut an approximate 
out-turn. It is so very variable, and dupendonfc upon the soiisons. 

account, ascertained after much careful 
enquiry and often personal tests, is given. 

44. The crops aro given in order commencing with tho 

agricultural year. 

^ First comes tho harvest. 

commences in Juno soon after tho rains 
have begun, every advantage of a previous sliowor haviu.r 

of SepteSi ™ U»o Olid 
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The jGbrst seed in the grotind is the 
sdnwd (fanicum frumentaceum,) 

It is, sometimes, when the land is ready, sown before the 
rains have commenced, in the first half adrapdh, of the month 
AsMi (June) the crop then comes early into the market 
but the greater portion is sown in the second half of the 
month (the o'ohini pdk,) towards the end of June, and is har- 
vested in about three months, or the end of September. 

Another and a superior kind of s^nwd is the chanwdn or 
white sdnwd which is sown in Baisakh 
(April) in the mas&t fields, or when the 
been cut. It requires a great deal of watering 
A fair general yield of sdnwd is eight maunds 


Chanwdn. 

peas have 
and care, 
per acre. 


Kodo. 


Kodo (paspalum scrdbiculatxm) is 
subject to the same treatment as sdnwd. 
It might be sown in the first half of Asdrh (June), and the 
harvest is sooner ready. But the greater part of it is sown 
in the rohini half of the month, for it is generally mixed with 
ar'har, and the arhar seed cannot live in the sun. A good 
yield of kodo is eight maunds, six maunds is a fair average. 
It is a tender plant and liable to be injured by too heavy 
rains. It ripens in about four months. 

Edkun (panicum italimm) is sown in the second half of 
Asdrh (June), and cut at the end of 
September. It is sometimes mixed with 
mindwd. A fair yield is from four and three-quarters to five 
maunds per acre. 

2siaiTri. Mixidwd (cynomrus corocanusj is 

sown at the same time, reaped at the 
same time, and gives about the same yield as kdkmn. 

Rice (oryza sativa.) The chief kinds grown are Dheola, 
Bice. Bdtisd and JarAare, or the nursery rice. 

The yield throughout is from twelve to twenty maunds 
per acre ; the latter is not uncommon ; the former would give 
a fair average. The J arhan plant is especially prolific. 

In the harvests, the cultivators’ chief hopes rest 
in the rice and kodo, and it is with these crops that they look 
to pay their rents. 



Maize, 
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BaH Juwdr(zea imys) requires tlio 
same seasons. 


The yield is from six to twelve maunds ; twelve maunds 
is nothing uncommon. 

Chhoti Juwdr or Jdnri (sorghum vulgare) is sowi at the 
Small millet Same time, but it requires four mouths 

to ripen. It is sometimes sown with 
arhar. It is a hardy plant, and the yield is from eight to 
eleven maunds, 

Bdjrd (penicillaria spicataj is generally the Inst in tho 
Spiked miUeh. grouud of the khai’if ci'ops. It is sown 

in bhiir land along tho sandy tracts of a 
river hank, or any high uneven lands. 

The grain is thrown in broad-cast and loft to tho seasons. 
It must be fed by rains, but is swept away and rots if they 
are too heavy. 

The out-turn is about five maunds per acre hut is some- 
times as low as three maunds. 

Hewanfc crops, 46. Next come tho Ilowant oropa 

of Iloth, Mdsh, Mdiig and Mastlr. 

They are sown towards the middle of August (Bhddon) 
and are ready and cut by throe montlis lator. 

The first sown is the moth or lentils (phmoolns mo>dti^ 
Moth. jokus), it IS sown in tho first lunar man- 

sionor tho of Bhddon It is 

a poor sort of gram and sown in poor, light soils Wo 
quantities are sown, but it is damaged by too heavy' rains.^ 

The out-turn is from four to five maunds. 

Mdsh (phaseolus radiahisj is sown in the sooond half of 

Mfah. r mulv 

f«;r onii A 7 montlis lator. 1 b ri'ouiros a 

lair soil, and large quantities of it aro o^rown ri- iu 

very mueh by my ojretetion in crons IM l" « ,,k '? 
year are sown with wheat in tho ne-rV " Tn i , 'I* 

bhghtanddsanagefronrrJs&;ttors'i«i'srthJ^ 


Ihe yield is from eight to ton mannds. 
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3£^ng (phussolus mwigo), is anotlier kind of boan, and 
its treatment and yield is tlie same aa 
for mdsh. The grain of this plant is 
very highly esteemed by the wealthier classes, who eat it as 
a ddl, and have a saying concerning it that it " beats a fowl” 
IhCt'tctr'dG 

The Mdsh lands give a name to a whole class of fields 
which are called the Mcmet or Maser 
siasetfleiaB. fields. It is, after these crops are off, 

that the white sdnwd or chanwdn can be sown. 


47 . 


Babi crops. 


The Bahi crops are, barley, gram, peas, goja,i, hir- 
rd, wheat, sugar, tobacco, poppy and 
aU the kdchhidna crops. 


They are sown in Kdrtik (October and November), and 
ripen in four or five months. ChanA 
(cicer arietinum), the first in tho ground, 
is sown in the Chitrdpdk or first half of the month of Kdi'tik. 
It a hardy plant, and does not receive much attention. 


It is very generally sown as a second crop after rice, or 
on heavy lands recovered from the receding waters of jhfls, 
seldom irrigated, but would be all the better for this and 
more careful cultivation, 


It suffers great depredations from a species of cater- 
pillar known as Bahddura, which lives under clods of earth 
by day, and, creeping out at night, feeds on tire leaves. 

The chief remedy is to flood the fields, if the water can 
be had ; the caterpillar then issues out, and becomes a prey 
to birds, which flock to the banquet. 

But were the field well cultivated and the clods all 
pounded, this caterpillar would not appear. 

The out-turn varies from seven to ten and twelve maunds 
per acre. "When growing, the leaves and small shoots of the 
chana plant are plucked off and eaten as a vegetable by the 
poorer classes, who call it sdg pdt. The growth of the 
plant is improved by this treatment, which tends to render 
it bushy and strong. 
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Mdar, peas (pisum stativimi) arc largely gro-wni in eortain 
years, as wlien rains arc heavy aiul latv, 
and the land too moist to enable the 
wheat to be got in, in time. 

The plant requires irrigation, and is very ])r<)lifl(», 
yielding an average of from sixteen to twenty niaumlH per 
acre. 


Jau (hoo'deum hexastichon), s.nd(/oja,i, ainixturoof wheat 
and barley, arc sown at the same time. 
They are generally sown in lighter soils 
and do not get much hrigation. The yield is from eight to 
eleven maunds per acre. 

JBiro'd is a mixture of gram iUid bar- 
ley and a small sort of pea, and yiehls 
from six to ten maunds. 


After repeated ploughing, harrowing, rolling, ami clc'an-^ 
ing, tho wheat is sown in the M-wdli 
half of tho month of Kilrtik, {(.)(‘.to- 
ber.) 

There are several kinds of wheat, hut they n.ro goiu'.rally 
divisible into two classes, — tho sf/iMrh((- and tho 

bearded and the bald (shiMr a H])iko and nuhid a sktill). 
The scwina and hargolidn arc different speoimons oi’ hoaialod 
wheat, the former is grown on low Uini/l and moist lands, tho 
latter on higher level soils ; tliis wheat is hy far tho fimsst of 
the lot, and the seed is preserved with great care, being not 
often procurable in the villages. Tho yield, too, is grciattn', 
where the ordinary wheat will produce nine maumls imr 
hlgha, or nineteen bushels per acre, tlie bargoliun will give 
twelve maunds or twenty-three busliols per acre, but it is not 
a favourite wheat, it requires much care and irrigation, ami it 
gives a drier flour ; it is used only for piiH, or greasy caktns. 
The wheat most grown is sinkdrha, tho flour of wliitdi (.Iks 
natives prefer as it contains more glutcm ; it is often calked 
the desi wheat, but the yield of iiiumlfyii wheat is gr(!alii.!i", 
"Wheat land requires rest and manure. Tflio bust ero|is joh! 
got off chaumdsd lands that is, lands that have been iiiidtu- 
ploughmg during the four rainy montlis of tlic year. I rriga- 
fion is indispensable for wheat, 
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The prescribed number of waterings is three. The first 
<nven in Agbdn, (November) after the return from the “ Kdr- 
tih pdrnamdd;’ the great bathing festival, and when the 
wheat is a little above the ground, is essential to its growth 
The next is given a month later, in Phs, (December,) and the 
last in Magh (January,) when the ear begins to form. 

But the wheat has still a great deal to go through, and, 
if not watered when the strong dry west winds blow, the ear 
becomes parched and the grain gets shrivelled and light, hence 
some timely showers, coming when they are due, at Christ- 
mas or in January, are wealth to the cultivator. 


48. Probably the worst enemy the wheat has is a blight 
, , called Gerd,i a dust-like parasitic fungus 

!nhe G-era,i blig t. ^ colour, engendered of cloudj 

weather and east winds. It first attacks the leaves, wliich it 
eats away, and then the stalks, and lastly the ear, which 
crumbles like red powder in the hands. 


This rust is common enough in all countries, and the 
same idea has suggested the Gerii,x, (gerii red) in India, 
as the rust, etymologically red, in England. 


49. After a considerable number of weighments, I have 
„ . . ... come to the conclusion, that an out-turn 

01 nine maunds per bigha, or nineteen 
bushels per acre, reckoning sixty pounds to the bushel, and 
eighty pounds to the maund, is a very fair and average out- 
turn for irrigated wheat. 


50. Arhar ( cytisus cajans), from which the Eevalenta 
Arabica is made, is one of the first plants 
_ sown in the year. Planted with kodo in 
June, it is not cut till everything else is off the gi'ound, and 
has meanwhile seen kodo, jo,ar, patwd, (hemp) and til, (sesa- 
mum) cropped from around it. It is hardy, and, with favour- 
able rains, will grow into abundant bushes. It is, however, 
sensitive to frost. 


The seed of it,, eaten as a ddL, is a most favourite article 
of food. 
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There are two kinds, the red and the wMtc, of wHoIi 

the former is most liked, 

« 

The out-tum is from ten to twelve maitnds per acre. 
The dry sticks of the arhar plant, called Jhdnkar, is most 
extensively used for laying on rafters under the thatching 
of roofs. 

51. The kdchhidna crops require garden cultivation. 

They comprehend culinary vogotabjos, 
Eiohiiiina crops. spices, condimeuts, drugs and medical 

plants. 

Of the first, the chief are potatoes, carrots, onions, garlic, 
hhdnta or egg plant, ghoydn (armn. colocasia.) 

The herbs and spices are kdmt (endive,) sauiif, (aniseed,) 
dhaniyd, (coriander seed,) zh'd (cummin seed,) 'mroh, (popper,) 
kalaunji, (nigella Indicus.) The drugs are popi)y and 
tobacco. 


The medical plants are gul-i-hkaird, (liollyhock) and 
castor oil, (rind), &c., &c. 


52. Round all the towns and largo villa.g(JM, the kdifdih ■ 
^ iana cultivation is o,xtraordinarily thick 

lere grown. Carried ou exclusivoly 

by the Kdchhis, that have given it its name. 


53. The cultivation of poppy is limited. The wholo 
area planted with tins drug has been 
_ given. Not more than frtuu tei» biswds 
to a bigbd are cultivated by the same man. Tlio hc.chI viissel 
is tapped when it has well boiled, but while still gi-iien. A 
small three tined instrument, called a chho.id (a<iIiiH('I,) is run 
down it from the top to where tlio pod moots the stalk, the 
milk then oozes out and is skimmed in the morning by a 
small iron scraper, called kachni The operation is again re- 
peated after a day or two, twice and three times and so many 
as five times when the plant is good. 

Heavy rains hurt the plant, when the loaves rot and thu 
whole plant is affected by the blight called kharra. 

The out-turn varies from four to eight sers per acre. 
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54. Tobacco requires lavish attention. It is first sown 
thickly in small beds in Sawan (July,) 
one of the first months of the rains. It 
is then transplanted in Kartik, (October) when the _ rains are 
over, every plant being placed singly, and it is cut in Chait, 
the end of February or March. It requires watering every 
eighth day and brackish water suits it best. A fair yield is 
four maunds per pakka blgha or 52G lbs. per aero. 

The preparation of the leaf is simple. 

The leaves are plucked and most of the stalks, and left 
to dry in the gardens four or five days ; the nightly dew rend- 
ers them soft and pliable. They are then tied up into bun- 
dles, and the leaf is ready for the tobacconist’s hands. The 
edible kind is a smoother and darker leaf; it requires stiU 
more labour and is scarcer and dearer. While the one sells for 
E.S. 5 per maund the other sells for E.S. 8. 


55. The number of separate mah^ls are 1,498, but the 
Number of proprietary number of Separate propriotaiy bodies 
bodies aud proprietor?. are 1,040, from the faliikddr who holds 

a succession of villages to the proprietor of a single omthdll, 
the part of a village. In table V. of the Census Ilcport, 
Mr. Williams has put down the zaminddrs at 1,G62. But tak- 
ing with them all the members of the family, the recorded 
coparceners, whose rights and interests are the same as those 
of the heads of the communities, tlie number of zamlndars 
amounts to 14,756. 


56. Of these, thirty-seven are t’alukddrs, and they hold 
CFaiukafirs. three hundred and seventy-six malnUls, 


14,719 proprietors. 


leaving 1,122 to be divided 


amongst 


57. It would, however, be fruitless to attempt to strike 
Average amount of pro- au average of the property held by each 
perfymtb each proprietor, from these figures. For the greater 

number of proprietors will be found not in the zaminddri but 
in the hhcciyuchaTo, and villages. For, so long as the 

family is small and can pull together, the propei’ty remains 
zamznddH or is held in common. It is only when the com- 
mumty becomes large that the proprietors cease to be bound 
by common interests and wants, and disputes arise, and 
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morcellement begins. Tbe number of this latter class of 
villages is 501, tbe area is 3,29,865 acres, number of proprie- 
tors is 11,5/4. 

Tbe area to each proprietor "will then be no more than 
twenty ei^bt and a half acres ; or, to put the dilferenco still 
more forcibly, while there are, in 603 zaminddri mabiills only 
2,832 sharers, or a little more than four to a mahdll, there 
are, in the remaining 501, no less than twenty-three proprie- 
tors to each mahffl. It is to these villages chiefly that the 
cultivating communities belong, and the tendency to divide 
seems to be greatly on the increase. 

58. Zamindiri villages-^that is, villages hold in com- 

Zamfndirf village,. , becoming divided. 

Though all were legally equal, practi- 
cally in the Nawd,bf, one man would be often found who 
would put himself, by consent, at the head of the community, 
in order that the whole might be better enabled to resist the op- 
pression of an official or the greed of a neighbour. H e bocanio 
the head zaminddr and was summoned to the chakladdr’s court 
to accept the revenue engagement. The machinery of Govern- 
ment was not fitted in these days to cope with all the owners 
of an estate. The Government revenue was tho groat matter, 
and while one or two looked after that, the rest had their ttfr, 
for which they rated themselves at something loss than culti- 
vator’s rents. Division of profits thei’e was none, for all tho col- 
lections were revenue, and a zaminddr’s real position in the 
village could only be surmised by his joint contribution to a 
matter that concerned the whole family, or common participa- 
tion in any troubles that befel it. 

Moreover the pressure in the Nawdhi was gi-oator, and 
there was an outlet for many members of the family either in 
servme with one of the powerful and turbulent nobles, or at 
the Court and Capital. 


his IS now over; a head is no longer required, and tho 
coparceners are all confined to their villages ; for, to use an 
expression of their own, their only trade is zamiiiddH. 


thp ® severalty is little richer than 

the-oidmary cultivator, whilst he has gonornlly tho position 
and liabilities of the richer zaminddr. If ho belongs to a elan 
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wlio has settled in the stirrotinding villages, a death in his 
own family will compel him to call all the brotherhood toge- 
ther, and together they will swell the expenses depending on 
a marriage, then comes a loan or mortgage, and the pattiddr 
findg it difiS.cult to escape from the toils of the mahdjan. 

60. There is not much difference in the kind of property 
PattidSrfand bhaiyiwjhira implied by a jpattidd/ri and a hhaiyachdra 
Tillages. village. In the latter, perhaps, the se- 

paration of sharers is the more complete. It derives its name 
from the unit of land on which the whole community has 
agreed to base the division, and which is known as the hhaiyd- 
chdrd bfghd or “the bighd of the brotherhood.” 

61. Of the t’alukddrs, twenty-three 
only are proper to the district. The 
largest t’alukds are held by ; — 

(1.) Rajdh Kdshi Parshdd of Sassendi who has an estate 
of 32,326 acres, assessed at Es. 36,973.* 

(2.) Edjah Jagmohan Singh, (Edjah Eattan Singh) of 
Ea,eptir 23,628, acres, assessed at Es. 36,680. 

(3.) Chaudharl Nawdb All, of Salempdr, 14,900 acres, 
at l^B. 23, 286. 

( 4. ) Ahmad Khdn, of Kasmandi Ehurd, 13,308 acres, 
at Es. 16,371. 

(5.) Nasim Khdn, of Sahlamau, 12,411 acres, at, 
Es. 16,017. 

(6.) Bdbd Prithipdl Singh, of Mahgd,on, 13,162 acres 
at Es. 15,981. b > > > 

The estates of the principal remaining t’alukddrs range 
from 15,000 acres, to 6,740 acres, assessed at from Es 14,000 
to Es. 10,500. 

Their owners are Edjd Bfhdri Ldl, of Jabrauli, in Mohan- 
l^ganj, better known as the t’alukdar of Mordwan (Oonao.) 

rr ■ Makrand Singh, of Edmpdr-Bichauli, Shaikh 

Zain-ul- abdin of Gadid. 

Edjah Fa rzand All, of J ahdngfrdbdd, in Barabunkee. 

• See statement Vn Appendix XIH for fuUer etatistice of these T’alnkas. 
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' Chaudharf Hashmat AM, of Sandfld, who holds the 
estate of BaiydrigdjOn, in Mohdn. 

Rdjah Amir Hasan KMn of Malmnidfibdd (Scotapoor,) 
And Kunwar Bhagwant Singh, of Aseni-Ballukhora, 

Nine more have estates assessed at from Rs. 5,000 to 
Es. 8,000. 

They are Thdkur Bhagwdn Bakhsh of Kasmorah, Maliii- 
rdjah Drigbijey Singh of Balrdmpiir who holds three villages 
amounting to 2,594 acres assessed at Es. 6,741 in this district. 

Musammdt Sajjad-un-nisd of Ghdzipilr. 

Musammdt Shams-un-nisd of Sardi,e Shaikh. 

Shaikh Abid All of Saiddhdr. 

Munshi Fazl Easiil of Jaldlptir (in Sandild parganah.) 
Hurdui district. 

Musdhib Ali and Abdiil Karim of Dinpandh. 

Mirzd Ja’far Ali Khdn of Behta. 


And the least of all the t’alukddrs is Munshi B(i Ali of 
Shaikhpiir whose estate of 978 acres has boon aascHSctl at 
Es. 1,738. 


62. But amongst all these, almost the only true and 
MM M, f speoimeM of old horoditacy land 
lords are, Eajah Jagmohau bmgh of 
Ea,epiir (Ttounjah) and Babd Prithipdl Singh a member of 
the same clan, of Mahgd,on. 


All the rest, with the exception perhaps of Shaikh Zaiu- 
ul-’dbdto of Gadid, Chaudhari Nawdb Ali of Saloinpiir, and 
Musdhib Ali of Dinpandh, who are hereditary owners of 
parts of their estates, are t’alukddrs who from ’small begin- 
nings have acquired their estates by transfer or simple farm. 

' By such means Chaudhari Nawdb Ali amassed, the 
greater portion of his estate. 


And three out of the four chief t’alukddrs, Edjah Kiishi 
Parshdd, and the two Pathdn t’alukddrs Ahmad ’Khdn an<l 
Nasim ]^dn of Malihdbdd are entirely of recent origin, aiul 
owe their estates to what the dispossessed zamiudars cousider 
but hard measures dealt out to them. 
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■ Some account of the family histories of these and the re- 
maining t’alukd^irs will be afterwards given, (Appendix II.) 

63. The only other family whose property would 

entitle them to rank with t’alukddrs are 
other large landholders. Khenchis of Dhoiirhdra in Dewd 

headed by Thdkur Zdlim Singh. 

64. .Whether these taTukddrs recognize their duties to 
the commonwealth and their tenants may be almost doubted. 


They would seem to spend but little in improving their es- 
tates, little in promoting the comfort or happiness of the nume- 
rous classes of labourers who till their lands. If a kachchd 
well is to be dug it is the tenant that finds the capital. If seed 
grain is to be purchased, it is the landlord perhaps will supply 
Sie money, but at a rate of interest of twenty- five or thirty-six 
per cent, to be afterwards repaid with the capital. 


This is the chief iutercourse of the landlord with his 
tenant, and in valuing his lands and collecting his rents lie 
his only acknowledged functions. 

65. Yet on his own account an expenditure of capital 
The T’ainkdir’s manage- would quickly repay Mm. A Well dug, 
ment of his estates.^ and a Small Settlement made, would be 

the regeneration of many an outlying tract of land in the 
village. But the t’alukddr’s estates are in most cases too 
unwieldy and unmanageable for him. He does not farm him- 
self and the lessee who holds under Mm gets a lease for a year, 
or three at the most, and his object is not so much the improve- 
ment of the village and tenants as the enrichment of hinoself. 


66. Even a small community holding a few villages 
Minagement by smaller together ou a joint tenure cannot work 
communities. together. It is left to the head of the 

family. He cannot distribute Mmself throughout the estate, 
and there is notMng for it but to separate and divide, when 
each member can concentrate Mmself on the village that has 
fallen to Ms share. 


67. Out of the t’alukddrf villages some fifty-one and 
■ Snb-aettUmenta. fractional parts are held in sub-settle- 

ment, that is, are held under t’alukddrs, 
who are the medium of payment of the Government revenue 
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wHch they receive irom the subordinate holders, — the real 
proprietors, — together with a fixed proportion of the profits. 


98. There are in the district very few old hereditary 
„ , . , under propiuetors, that is, tlioso who 

under proprietors. i i i i i j i * 

nold on a leudai tenure under a rapenur 

lord of the soil. 


Some few there are who for convenience, or self protec- 
tion, placed themselves, under the sheltering wing of a t’aluk- 
ddr, and thus escaped too burdensome ajmnd or the raid of 
an enemy. These merely paid their revenue through the 
t’alukddr, and the tenure, which was secured to the latter 
under the conditions of the settlement of his estate with him, 
on the recovery of the Province in A. D., 1858 has been 
maintained. But the greater number of villages that have 
been decreed on sub-settlement, are those which were merely 
held on farm by. the t’alukd4r, to which he could protend no 
title, and from which the owners had not been dispossossod. 
These are those that appear in the estates of Jabrauli, Kas- 
mandi-Khurd, Sassendi, Baiyariga,on and Edxupdr-Bichaulf. 
^e remaining class are those in the estates of Efyah Amir 
Jagmohan Singh (Itattan Singh), and 
mbu Jrrithipal Singh, and are merely assignments of villairos 
to near relations. *=• 


_ 69. The above with the Mu’dfi and Jdgfr villages mon- 

tioned in paragraph 87 Part II, comprise the diftereut kinds 
of property in whole villages and mahdlls. 

The remaining tenures are the following : 

1. The cultivating tenure, or that 
held by the ordinary cultivator. 


70. 


Subordinate tenures. 


, 2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


The occupancy tenant with a hereditary right only. 

The ex-proprietor with a transferable and horoditary 
right in his holding, (str ). w'^iwwy 

The holder of a chah or small parcel of land in a 
^^anr acquired by purchaso 

The holders of mw, 4 /if or rent-free lands grantetl iu 
or to the Brahmans by tio mmln. 
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6. The holders of chdhrdnd or service lands. 

7. The holders of groves. 

The ordinary cultivator’s interests and rents have been 
described. He can be ousted at will. 

71. The dr of the ex-proprietor is the land that he held 

in his own cultivation, whilst he was proprie- 
Sieiana. tor of the village, and which he has never 

lost, or which has been specially granted him as sir. It depends 
on the circumstances under which he has lost the village and 
the nature of his subsequent position in it, as to whether the 
right in it that he has secured be transferable and heritable or 
heritable only. There are 1,696 of such holders in the district 
who hold an area of 10,573 acres,* or an extent of land averag- 
ing more than six acres each. They pay a rent not much 
biglifir th|n that at which the zaminddr rates himself and 
which is based on his payment in the NawdbL 

This rate, viz., that of the zamlnddrs usually said to be one 
fifth less than that of the ordinary cultivator. He will pay two 
out of five rupees of revenue while the cultivator will pay the 
remaining three. He calls it the pdnch-o-do rate. Or he is the 
sdtha-saMh man, the “ sixty-man out of hundred maunds of 
grain he counts himself entitled to sixty maunds, and Govern- 
ment to forty maunds while the cultivator is liable to full pay- 
ment of fifty maunds. The relative position of the tenant-at- 
will and ex-zaminddrs with sir can thus be estimated. 

72. The holders of chaks are 2,733 and hold 5,724 acres,* 

or an average of more than two acres each. 

These have been variously acquired. 

The greater number of these are round Hasbas and 
towns. They were often sold by the original zaminddrs, for 
groves or granted for endowments of mosques and Hindd 
religious bodies. They were near the residence of the Go- 
vernment ofidcial and were rarely assessed ; and where assessed 
now have been charged with their share of the revenue laid 
on the whole village. This they pay through the lambarddr 
with a percentage, wHch the latter has for his responsibility, 
and trouble in collecting. In case any such property should 
lapse without an heir, it would naturally revert to the pro- 
prietary body, as lords of the manor. 


* See Addendum TS^Ot II, 
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73 The rmiAfi lands granted by the zamlnddrs are 
usually held on sanJcalp and hrt tcnm'os. 
Mu, lands They are entered in the administration 

papers of the Tillages (wti^ib-ul-ciTz.) 

They have not been subject to any judicial en<T[uiry, 
except where a special suit has been laid. 


There are probably not less than 15,264 acres of land 
held in this tenure throughout the district, and the average size 
of each holding is about one acre and a quarter.* 


74. The service lands (cMhrdna), amount to 9,030 acres. 

In this are included the jilgir lands of 
chSkrini. chautld^r, which amount to .5,1 G3 

acres. The rest are held by Dhobis, Nais, Bhdts, and other 
•village officials. 


76. 

QtOT68. 


The area under groves is 27,371 acres, and they aro 
held by all classes and castes of tho po- 
pulation. t 


When held by the ordinary cultivator, his ownership of 
the groves generally ceases with his cultivation in tlm vil- 
lage. On his death without heir it lapses to tho zainfnddr. 
He may be called upon to give one fourth of the fruit to tho 
zaminddr and one fourth of the price of the wood that ho soils. 
He may not replant without the zaminddr’s permission. 


But with all other holders, as the Brahman who has 
obtained a grant of it, or the well-to-do resident who has pur- 
chased it,' the right in the property is as comploto as any 
other property acquired by grant or transfer. 

76. Including these groves some 8 ’4 por cent, of tho 
Total area held by sub- whole Cultivation is liold OH Homo tonuro 
ordinate holders. intermediate between that of tho lord 

of the manor and the ordinary cultivator of tho soil. 


*^686 facte given in paragraphs 7Z-H will bo found in Statoinonl Xt AppMnti* 
m. urhioh uan analysis of tho jamAbandis bound up with tho vilbigo rcoordn as alrwidv 
mentioned— para 19, Part III. * o j 

This return does not include the parganah of Kohda-Aurda autUho arctta dveu have 
been deduced hy proportion, ^ 

t Statement Ifo. V Appendix III. 
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PAET III. 

DESCEIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL ACCODNTS OE THE PAR. 

GANAHS OP THE DISTRICT * 

FAEGAlfAH LUCKNOW,— (Tahsil Lucknow). 

1. The parganah of Lucknow lies round the city, 
which, however, with cantonments, is situated towards the 
south-west of the parganah inlat 26“ 70 ' and long 30“ 85'. 

It is moreover, very irregular in shape. While the bound- 
aries of parganahs Malihdbld on the west, and Mahonah on 
the north approach to within eight or nine miles of the capital, 
it throws up a spur to the north-west between these two par- 
ganahs, which penetrates into the heart of the parganah of 
MalihAbdd to a point about eight miles to the north of the 
town of Malihabad itself. 

To the east, the parganah is bounded by Dewd, and to 
the south and west by Mohanldlganj and Bijnaur. 

The total area is one hundred and sixty-five square miles, of 
which ninety six square miles are cultivated, and thirty square 
miles or 18,653 acres, are said to be culturable, but practically 
the cultivation in the parganah has reached its limits, some 
5,000 acres of the so-called culturable area is under groves, 
and a great deal of the rest is comprehended within canton- 
ments, which cover an area of 7,265 acres. 

The river Giimti, flows directly through the parganah, 
which it enters at about ten miles to the north, and passing 
under the old fort of the city which lies on its right bank, 
takes a bend to the east and leaves the parganah about eight 
miles off, to become the boundary line of that of Mohan- 
ldlganj. 

* The rents and holdings referred, to throughout these parganah accounts will he found, 
in Statement XL Appendix III. 

Population Statistics and rcTemie rates at tables Paras, 47 Part II, and 18 Part III. 

The t’alukas and the parganahs in which situated, also the tribes amongst whom the Til* 
lages are distributed in statements VII and XIV Appendix III. 

Areas and percentages of the different kinds of soils at Paras. 15 Part II, and 2 Part IIL, 
and all the towns, rivers, and principal natural features in the map of the District sub- 
mitted with this report. 
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or 


Th.e course of tliis river is tortuous, whenoe its name of 
tlie Giimti, or winder, —and its bed lies low. At Alauibiigh, 
close to the city, the height above sea level is 403 and tlie 
water level at the same point is 341, showing a dftbrence of 62 
feet. 


Its current is generally slow, through rapid during the 
rains, and it is fordable at but few places. Its average breadth 
is fifty yards. The river, together with two small streams on 
its right bank, and the Kukrail on its left, which rises on the 
north of the village of Asti in Mahonah and falls into the 
river below Blblpur, drain the parganah. 

The land on either sides of the Giimtl for some distance 
from its banks is of a poor quality, it is either broken into 
deep ravines or divided into broad sandy tracts, or the banks 
recede, leaving low moist Tcadir lands which axe flooded dur- 
ing the rains. 

The last is suitable for rice cultivation, and the soil on 
the higher lands, which is light and poor, — ^whore not entirely 
sandy, — grows light crops of millet, bdjrd (7ioZct(s sonjhim,) 
and moth (phaseolus aconitifolius). 

Now and then, as to the north of the city and the south 
of cantonments, there are some barren lUar plains, but witli 
these exceptions, the parganah is fertile and well cultivato<i. 
By the survey sonae 20-5 per cent, is said to bo barren, but a 
great deal of this is due to the city and caixtonmonts, and not 
more than half of the technically barren is due to uncultur- 
able lisar. 


The irrigation in the parganah is low, jWls arc not very 
n^erous and water lies at an average depth from tho surface 
of thirty feet. The proportion irrigated amounts only to 
ttnty-five per cent, and about three-fifths of this is from iluls. 
The crops consist of all the cereals and pulses, but tho culti- 
vataon round the city and large villages, consisting of tho 
ugher emss crops of poppy, tobacco, culinary vogetablos, and 
a Mnd of sugarcane called pauneZd, of which tho stick itself i.s 
eaten, is unexceptxonally fine. The KacWiis to which tlxis culti- 
y^ion belongs are almost twice as numerous in this, as anv 

other parganah of the District. ' ^ 
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PARGANAH LITCKNOW. 


Eound the city, too, are numerous rose gardens from the 
roses of whicli rose-water is made by the perfumers of Luck- 
now. 


The population is most dense, with the city it amounts 
to 3,68,977 or 2,102 to the square mile, but without the city 
it is 95,851 or 656 ; but it even then falls on the cultivated 
area, at the rate of 1,229 per square mile. 

The proportion of Muhammadans is high, amounting to 
25 per cent, of the whole, and that of agriculturists to non- 
agriculturists is low, being only 29*4 per cent. But all this 
is due to the city. Apart from this, Muhammadans are 10 '3 
per cent., and agriculturists reach the fair average of 55’8. 

But the pressure of cultivators is far greater than in any 
other parganah. 

The average holding of the chhapparband is not two 
acres ; and include the fields he holds in other villages, it 
will not, for the greater proportion of cultivators, which are 
of the Lodh, Chamdr and Pdsi caste, amount to more than 
three acres. 

The rents, as a rule, are high, though, as usual, the 
COibattris do not pay much. Their average rent is no more 
than Es. 3-14 per acre while that of the Lodhs is Es. 6-4 
and the Kdchhis pay an average of Es. 13-10, while in indi- 
vidual instances in all villages round the city itself, these 
rents amount to as much as Es. 25 and 30 per bighd or £i 
and £5 per acre. 

The parganah was assessed at summary settlement at 
Es.’ 1,40,531 but the assessment now is Es. 1,56,033. 

the revenue falls at a rate of 
Es. 2-10-6 on cultivated 

„ l'15-8 on cultivated plus culturable 

and „ 1- 9-0 throughout 

But in villages round the city it falls at a rate of Es. 6-9 
per acre. 
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The city contains a population of 2,73,136 of which tho 
Muhammadan element amounts to 41 per cent. 

There are, in addition, five other villages with a popula- 
tion of between two and three thousand. They are U'jariauu 
and Jugaur lying on the north side of the Gdmti b'etwoen 
that river, and the Lucknow and Fyzabad road. 

Chinhat, at a distance of eight miles from tho city on tlio 
road to Fyzabad, where a large bdzdr is held, and near wliich 
is one of the encamping grounds for the troop, s, MuhibuJhOi- 
pur, about four miles from Lucknow on the right of tho roiul 
to Seetapoor, a place of quondam importance, which it owo(l 
to the old cantonment of Maridwan, where the troops wore 
stationed previous to the outbreak of 1857. 


And Thdwar, to the north of the parganah on tho riirht 
bank of the Giimti. 

There are, also, sixteen other towns with a population of 
more than one thousand but less than two thousand. 


They are; — 

XJmrdd, Bhadrdk, Barawdn-Kalan, Pdrd, Takrof, Jehtd. 
Sarsawa, Dibaria, ‘Aldmnagar, Kdnkardbdd, Kanousf, Oahla! 
Gupramau, Mohamdmagar, Harchandpur, ICanaura and Ismd’il- 


And the villages throughout are closely packed. Thev 
are one hundred and eighty in all and avoriigo fivo huiulroJ 
and forty acres each, 

ni.- ®c^ools are established in Uioviaun Juffaur 

Chinhat, Kankardbdd, Rahimnagai', and *Mdhna<>-ar ^aufi 
others m the city of Lncknow itself * ’ 


vmce, 


The capital communicates with every part of tho pro- 


There are metalled roads, (1) to Seetapoor, whicli fro,,, 
there communicates with Shahjalidnpdr, (2) 
wk* at B«buji£ sends ortaVauiti Z 

the Ghaghrd, and (3) to Cawnpore. ‘wnuni^^Uat ou 
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Tlie great stream of traffic passes south from Bahrdmghdt 
and Fyzabad through Lucknow to Cawnpore. . 

The road from the former place taps the Trans- Ghdghrd 
districts, which export large quantities of grain and timber, 
and conveys, in turn, raw cotton and iron and manufactured 
goods. Agricultural produce is rarely seen advancing north- 
wards to Lucknow, as may be judged from the fact that the 
market of Sa’adatganj, the most southerly of the three great 
markets of Lucknow city, where grain from Malihdbdd and 
Bijnaur and the country to the south used to set down, has 
almost ceased to exist. It is not to be doubted, moreover, 
that the- different lines of railway, when completed, will give a 
great impetus to trade. These lines will take the same direc- 
tions as the roads branching out toBahramghdt, Fyzabad, Cawn- 
pore and Shdhjahdnpiir, by way of Hurddi. The traffic, itself, 
pouring into Lucknow, is very considerable. Goods for the 
year 1869-70 were taxed to the amount of seventy-tiiree and 
three quarter lakhs of rupees. The chief interest of the par- 
nah centres in the city Lucknow the seat of Government and 
capital of the Province. 

It covers an area of from twelve to thirteen square miles. 
Its population has been given, and by it, it stands fourth 
amongst Indian capitals. Its greatness as a city dates only 
from the time of Asaf-dd-dduld, 4th Nawdb of Oudh, who com- 
menced his rule in A. D. 1798. It was probably, at an eaily 
period, one of the most important places in Oudh, and the 
chief seat of Government after the time of the Emperor 
Akbar. It is described in the ‘Ain-Akbarl as “a large city, 
“ pleasantly situated upon the banks of the Gdmti, and the 
" suburbs of which are very delightful.” (Gladwin’s trans- 
lation). Tffie greater part of the city is situated on the right 
bank of this river but it has in recent times been extended 
to the left or north side. But its history under its old 
Shaikh rulers and its rise under the Nawdbs of Oudh, with 
the changes it has subsequently seen, will receive a separate 
and fuller notice. 

To the south-east of the city, separated from it by th^ 
old canal, lie the cantonments, which extend to a distance of 
six miles from the iron bridge and take up an area of from 
eleven to twelve square miles. They were marked out and 
occupied on the re-annexation of the Province after the great 
rebellion of A B. 1857. 
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Previously to their time, they were at Maritlwan, on the 
north side of the Giimti, at a distance of four miles from tlio 
iron bridge. 


The early history of the parganah is not easily known 
from the changes that have befallen it. But it socma early 
to have become subject to Musalman invasions. 

Saiyid Sald,r probably crossed the Gumti at Amothf in 
the Mohanldlganj parganah, but his lieutenants seem to havo 
made short incursions against the infidels from the head 
quarters in Satrikh. At Mariawan, one of them, ^ called the 
Nau-ghdzd Pfr, from his immense stature, lies buried. Ano- 
ther lies in the Suhbatid Bagh in Lucknow. But the lii'st 
great settlement seems to have been made by the Kidwai 
Shaikhs, who colonised a tract of 52 villages on the north 
side of the Gumti, with head quarters at J ugaur, after this 
known as Kidwarah, at about the end of the 12th century. 

The Shaikhzadds of Lucknow were famous, but their 
settlement does not seem to have extended far beyond the 
city, and round the city itself are distinct traces of the pro- 
prietorship of Lodhs and Ahirs. 

The Musalmans seem to have occupied the parganah in 
scattered communities, and they lie thick in the south-west 
and west of the city up to Kakori. But the limits of tho 
parganah have changed. It now includes a great deal of tho 
old parganah of Mariawan, which is mentioned in tho A,in- 
Akbarf as one of the parganalis of Sarkdr Lucknow. The 
tenure is principally zamfndfxri. T’alukddrs hold twtiuty-sevon 
villages, but they have mostly been accpiired of late (lays 
from the zamfnddrs. The only T'alukdars proper to tho par- 
ganah, are Kunwa,r Bhagwant Singh of Asenf,* who holds an 
estate of twelve villages, of which five are in this pai'ganah. 
Musammdt Shams-un-nisd of Sard,e Shaikh of tho Ki<lwai 
family of Jugaur, who holds a small estate of three villag('H, 
and Musammdt Saiyid-ul-nisd of Ghdzipdr. Besides these, 
there are seven other T’alukddrs whoso estates belong to othoi* 
parganahs but who hold a village or two in this. 


to pftrgnnali Dow» 8oUi»tUio viUaaa 
vriiich gives this T aluk<iar hia title no longer belongs to this parganah# ^ 
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PAUGANAH BUNATTR — (Tahsil Lucknow), 


342. Parganah Bijnaur is one of the three parganahs 
in which the Tahsil of Lucknow is divided. It is compact 
though of irregular shape, and is situated to the south of 
Lucknow, bounded on the north by that parganah and 
Kdkori, on the east by MohanMlganj and Sassendi, on the 
south by District Oonao, from which it is separated by the 
SM river, and on the west by Mohan and Kdkori. 


The area of the parganah is 148 square miles, but of 
this only 67 are cultivated, and probably the limit of cultiva- 
tion has been reached. The parganah is entirely cut up by 
barren dsar tracts. The barren land amounts to 43-5 of the 
whole area and though nominally there is 1 1 ‘3 per cent, of 
culturable land, some 22 per cent, of this is devoted to groves 
and the rest is probably worth very little. Owing to, the 
lisar plains, the parganah is bare and desolate in the 
extreme. 

Towards the western extremity, the land lies low and has 
resulted in the formation of a series of jhils which, connected 
one with the other, end in the B£nk nadi, which flows south, 
and passing by the parganah town of Mohanlalganj, falls into 
the Sai at the south of the parganah Sassendi. 

These jhils drain the eastern part of the parganah, and 
the western is drained by the JTagwa nadi, which rises in the 
Mohdn parganah, and receiving two or three affluents that flow 
from the north of the parganah, falls into the Sdi river a 
little to the west of the Cawnpore road. 

Neither jhils or the streams are fully made use of for 
irrigation, on account of the barren nature of the soil lying 
on their banks. But nearly 52 per cent, of the whole soil is 
irrigated, of which 82 '17 is from jhils and tanks and the rest 
from wells. Por the latter, water can apparently be met at 
20 feet below the surface of the soil, bxit the average depth 
of water is small. More than half the wells are of brackish 
water, which is probably owing to the dsar plains. 
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The soil is domat, matiydr and blidr. Matiydi- is high 
owing to the jhils, and the bhiir is due to the Sdi river, which 
washes the southern boundary of the parganali. 

The cultivation is very fair round the villages. All the 
cereals and pulses are grown and a great deal of rico round 
the jhils. 

The cultivators are Brahmans and Chhattris in more than 
the usual numbers, and the low caste Alu'rs, Lodhs, Bdsis 
and Chamdrs, Kdchhis or Murd,is are fairly numerous. 

• 

The average holdings of the cultivators arc, on the 
whole, small. They are only three and a third acres j)cr 
cultivator. The average rents for the ordinary cultivator 
vary from Bs. 6-4 to Bs. 4-4, and the Kdcliliis do not 
pay more than Ms. 5-12 per acre, which is xinusually low. 
On the whole, it cannot be pronounced to bo a good parganali 
even for its cultivation, for where the land is oven slightly 
touched by dsar, the crops, though apparently fine, are usually 
light. Yet round the large villages sugar and idl the liner 
crops are grown. 

The revenue falls at Ee. 1 per acre on whole area, 3 is. 1-5 
on mdlguzdrl area, and Es. 2-4 on cultivated area. 

The parganah is divided into 102 villages or townsliips 
and 111 different mahdlls, and the average area of a villago is 
940 square acres. This is large, and is due to the usar plans 
already mentioned. 

The largest town is Bijnaur, which contains 3,950 
inhabitants. It lies about eight miles to tho south of Luck- 
now. The only remaining towns with a population of more 
than 2,000 are Eahlmnagar-PsiTididna, Amosi, and Ani. 
There are 12 others with a population of between 1 and 2,OOo' 
they are Banthrd, Behtd, Bh!ltgd,on, Eiparsun, Pdrwar-lVicli' 
chem, Behtd, Tirwa Jaitl-Kherd, Kharkd, Kdllpachchham, 
Mati, and Nardmpdr. 

and Nji- 
vilhigcs 

The villages are not otherwise remarkable. 


^ Of these, schools are in Banthrd, Bhatgd,on, 
rampdr, as well as in Bijnaur itself, and tho larger 
of Amosi and Rahimnagar-Pdndidna. 
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At Banthrd, which is situated at the southern end of 
the parganah on the Lucknow and Cawnpore Imperial road 
five miles from the boundary, is a Police thand at which 
eighteen men and a chief constable are stationed ; and at Ban! 
bridge, on the Sdl which bounds the parganahs, is a small 
Police post, where a force of five more has been placed. 

The metalled road from Lucknow to Cawnpore passes 
over this bridge. It is about fifteen miles from Lucknow. 
The other roads are two unmetalled roads that run from 
Mohanldlganj to Jandbganj, an old bazdr, a mile to the north 
of Ban! bridge, and from Bani bridge itself to Mohan. They 
are substantially bridged throughout. 

The town of Bijnaur has a road to itself. 

There are no great bdzdrs in the parganah. It is too 
near Lucknow, and, moreover, a great deal of the produce is 
exported south to Cawnpore, 

To the west of the Imperial road runs the Lucknow and 
Cawnpore llailway, which has a station at Harauni, where 
the kachchd road from Bani to Mohdn crosses the line. 

The population of the parganah is 67,353, or 455 to the 
square mile, but it falls at the rate of 1,005 on the cultivated, 
area. 


It is thus distributed between the two creeds of Hindus 
and Musalmans, and between the two classes of agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists. 


Hindtis, 
Musalmdns, 
Agriculturists, ^.. 
Non-agricultm’ists, 


; per cent. 




In its percentage of Musalmdns, it is one of the lowest 
of the parganahs in the district. 


In its percentage of agriculturists, it is one of the highest. 
This is probably due to the absence of Musalmdns, and to the 
low caste agriculturist tribes of Ahlrs, Lodhs, and Pdsis, who 
inhabit the parganah. 
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The Lodhs and Pdsxs, seem to have been the earliest 
colonists. The name Bijnaur, itself, is said to have been 
derived from Bigli Edjah, a P4si, whose fort was at Nathdwdn, 
about a mile to the north of Bijnaur ; an elevated mound of 
considerable extent and striking appearance from the wide 
plains in which it is situated, still marks its site. This Eiijah 
is said to have possessed twelve forts, amongst which wore 
Kahpachchham, Mati, Pdrwar-Piirab, lying to the east of the 
parganah and others whose names are forgotten, but wliich 
extended up to Sarsawiin and the Giimti in a direction north- 
east. The parganah still stretches up to the same point. 
The subjugation of this Rdjah is uncertain. It is claimed by tlio 
Hindhs and it is claimed % the Musahnans. The cause of 
war is a common one in tradition. The Pasis wore powerful 
and they wished to force on a family of Brahmans an allianoo 
with one uf their sons. The Brahmans temporized an<l in 
good time received assistance from Jai Chandar, tho lidjah of 
Eianauj, and the Pdsis were overcome and oxpollod. 

This is the story of the Pdsis themselves. 

And it is told by a tribe of Gautams, who live at, and 
formerly colonised Sassendi, some ten miles in tho south of 
Bijnaur, but who have applied the story to a chapter in their 
own history, and certainly it is a widely spread tradition, that 
when Ala and I/dan, the two captains of Rdjah Jai Chandar of 
Kanauj, came to coerce the refractory Bhars and pitched their 
camp below Lakshman Tild, the fort of Nathdwdn was ono of 
the objects of their conquest. 

But the Musalmdns say that it was they who came to tho 
aid of the Brahmans, and, under Kdzi Adam, in the time of 
Ala-dd-din (1152 A. D.,) drove out the infidels. This is un- 
likely. Musalmdns did not help Hindds in those days, and it 
is only additional testimony to the power of tho Pdsis or 
Bhars. 

But it is probable that the Musalmdns did invade tho 
parganah at about this time or at about the end of the twelfth 
i^ntury. They had a hard fight with tho infidels outside 
Bijnaur. On the west side of the town are remains of an ex- 
tensive grave yard where the fallen were buried, and removed 
a short space from the rest, is the tomb of fcShahid Mahk ’ Am- 


0 
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bar, who they say, was killed at Baraich, with his leader, Sai- 
yid Mas’iid, but who wandered about on his horse a headless 
corpse till he reached this spot, when the earth o|)ened and 
received hitYi. The tomb is of immense size and it is possible 
enough that he was here buried with his horse, but the story 
disproves the popular belief that Bijnaur lay in the track of 
Saiyid Mas’iid, the first Musahndn invader. 

KAzi JLdam is said to have been the progenitor of the 
Shaikhs of Lucknow. From another of his sons sprang the 
Plrzadds, who held for some time the proprietorship of Bij- 
naur. But they do not seem to have spread through the par- 
ganah till the time of Akbar, when it is said that one of the 
family, while on a hunting expedition fell in with Bdmdds, 
the Rajpiit chief of Amosi, lying a few miles to the west of 
Bijnaur, and was killed by him. 

The crime resulted in the surrender by the Bdjpiits of 
the greater part of the villages held by them. It is said that 
they were allowed to keep only twenty-eight, and certainly 
the Musalmdn proprietorship increased from that time. 

The Edjpiits mentioned belong to a tribe of Chauhdns, 
who by their own account came into the parganah under 
Bannaik Bdbd, somewhere towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

They made Amos! their head-quarters, from which they 
drove out the Bhars and they give circumstantial accounts 
of their conquest. They presently, however, separated and 
divided themselves into the tappds of Amosi, Bibipfir and 
Nardinpfir-Kathauli, . 

Their possessions extended straight through the parga- 
nah to its southern boundary, and they say that they found 
the villages as they now hold them, which were formed by 
their former proprietors’ 

Nearly one-half of the villages in the parganah belong to 
these Kajplts, ten villages to Brahmans, and the remainder to 
Musahudns, who extend in a band to the north and south of 
the town of Bijnaur itself. The tenure is chiefly zaminddri. 
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Not above elevea villages are held by T’alukddrs. Tho 
only T’alukdjir proper to the parganah is Mirzd Ja’far Ali 
Ehan of Behtd, who holds a small estate of two villages, 
which he acquired by purchase from the original zamiaddrs. 

There is no record of any change in the parganah. 
Popularly it was a constituted one by the Emperor Akbar. 

During the time of the Oudh kings, it was hold as a 
separate Mahdll, and paid into the Lucknow Treasury direct. 
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843. Kdkorl is a small parganah, witli an area of sixty 
square i^es, situated to the east of Luchnow. It is one of 
the three parganahs of the Lucknow Tahsil. On the north 
it is bounded by the parganah of Malfbabdd, on the east by 
Lucknow, on the south by Bijnaur, and on the west by Mohdn, 
from which it is separated % the Nagwd Nadi, sometimes 
also called the Lord, 

It contains only one great town, that of Kdkori, which 
has a population of 8,221, The only other large villages are 
Amethi-Salempiir, which has a population of 1,102, and 
Jalidmau-Salempdr, with 1,284. 

The population of the whole parganah is 31,729, or 530 
to the square mile, but this is doubled for the cultivated ai-ea, 
on which it falls at the rate of 1,059, 

Of this, population 

80 '6 per cent, is Hindd, 

19 '4 pea: cent, is Muhammadan. 

55'S per cent, is agricultural. 

44*4 per cent, is non-agricultural. 

In its proportion of Muhammadans it stands highest 
amongst the parganahs of the district. 

Agriculturally this parganah is very similar to Bijnaur, 
It is crossed by the same lisar plains, which stretch from the 
latter parganah, through this, and extend into Mohan- Auras, 
Thirty-eight per cent, of the parganah is thus rendered 
unculturable, and the amount of culturable is very low, being 
only twelve per cent, of the whole, of which more half 
is taken up by groves. 

The average area of cultivators^ holdings is about the same 
as in Bijnaur, being not much more than three acres per family. 
And the rents vary from Es. 5-5 to Es. 3-14— the Brah- 
mans and Chhattris, as usual, paying the least. But this ac- 
count does not include the K,dchhis, who in this parganah pay 

7-14 per acre or Es. 2-0 more than in Bijnaur, 
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The revenue falls at Ks. 2-4 per cultivated acre, fe. 1-15 
per m^uzM, which includes culturable, and Rs. 1-3 on the 
whole area. 

The amount of irrigation is fair, amounting to 47] per 
cent., half of which is from jhlls. There aro_ no rivers or 
streams, running through it and the parganah is draitu!<l hy 
the Behtd, aMalihabdd stream, which bounds it on the north 
side, and the Nagwd, which flows along its south-west bo\iml- 
dary. The depth at which water can bo mot below tlio 
surkce is twenty feet, and depth of water seven foot, in this 
also, not differing from Bijnaur. The water of a largo pro- 
portion of the wells also is brackish. 

On the whole, the parganah is dry and inflnito advantage 
maybelookedforfromtheprojectedSardahaudJawatipiirOanal, 
which will pass directly through it. This canal takes up, in the 
centre of this parganah, the old canal mfulo by (Hhazf-iid-din 
Haidar, the sixth Nawdb and first King of Oudh, which, when 
dug, could never be worked on account of its dofectivo 
levels. 

The old parganah was formerly of more importiuico. 1 1 
was the thoroughfare for the traffic between Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, which passed along the kacbchd road that at, pr(Wont 
leads to Mohdn, and, leaving this town a little to tins north, 
crossed the Sdi a few miles below N'ootint, and, taking a south- 
erly direction, passed through Nawabganj in the district of 
Oonao. This road from Lucknow was formerly ombollishud 
by_ spacious sard,es, ganjes, and handsome bridges and wells, 
built by the wealthy Lucknow oflicials to perpetuate tlunr 
names and memories. The bridges and many of the wells 
remain, but the^ ganjes, — deserted by the traffic which now 
passes south of it by the straighter road to Oawnporo, which 
goes by way of the Ban! Bridge,— -lie in ruins, 

_ The first of these ganjes on the road was Sa’ddatgani 
bmlt by Kawdb Sa,ddut All in a! n. 1800. Then comes 
P^hganj, built' by Asaf-dd-daxibt, tho King of Oudh, to 
celebrate his ^ctory over the Itulielas. Tlie place is still 
standmg, but is not used as a bdzdr. 

The fine bridge over the Nagwd, a river which crosses 
the road at about twelve miles from Lucknow was built by 
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Takait R^e, Finance Minister of Asaf-iid-dauU, then came 
Takaitganj built by the same minister. Tt now lies in ruins, 
The bridge over the ravine leading into Mahar^jganj and the 
ganj itself were built by Rdji Balkishan, and 1_he ganj that 
succeeds, by Nawwdb R^Sj Ndjib of Safdarganj the Nawab 
Nazir. Many other tombs or mosques adorned the road side 
but are fast falling into ruins- 

The country on either side is bare of trees and the par- 
ganah generally not well wooded, except immediately round 
Kdkorl, This last is an important town and with the Shah- 
jehanpoor branch of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway run- 
ning within a mile of it to the ports, will probably very much 
increase in prosperity. The only b^zdx of the parganah is 
held here, and the annual sale of goods in it is said to amount 
to Rs. 32,500. 

The town was of old a wealthy Musalmdn settlement and 
the abode of many learned and well-known Musalmdns and 
fakirs and from which, as the head-quarters Musahndn town, 
the parganah was administered. 

The parganah has in aU sixty-five townships, and sixty- 
five separate mahdlls. The area of each township is five 
hundred and ninety six acres. 

The history of the parganah is hard to trace. It was 
probably at first inhabited by the Bhars. Kdkorgarh, in the 
midst of the present town of Kdkori, is said to have 
been an old Bhar fort. The name is Bhar. In Nigohdn- 
Sassendf, at the eastern end of the district, is another old 
site of a Bhar village, called the Kahoha Dih. 

The Bhars were probably driven out by the Bais Raj- 
piits. For it was one of the parganahs that was included in 
the Baiswdrah kingdom; and the Bais Rdjah, Sdthan, either 
with a view to further conquest, or to keep secure this, the 
latest of his possessions, fixed upon R^orgarh as his fort 
and head-quarters. The history of his fall is interesting 
though local, and bears a prominent part in the fl.nna.1a of the 
town. 

This part of the province was then under the J awanpiir 
dynasty, to which Government it had long belonged and the 
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Edjah carrying his depredations into the heart of Lxicknow, 
a force was sent against him from Jawanpiir, it is sai<l in tho 
time of Muhammad 844 h. { 1440 a. D.), to wliich lio suc- 
cumbed, falling himself in the fight. 

Prom this time the Rdjptits have disappeared from tho 
parganah. Scattered clans hold some fifteen. villagOH. .Kfikori 
itself fell into the hands of the leaders of tho comjuoriiig 
expedition, and thirty-three out of the sixty-four villagos of 
the parganah are in the hands of Musalmdns. 

The chief Musalmdn families are the Kdzlzddds and 
Shaikhs of Kdkorl 

The tenure is entirely zaminddrl. Two villagos only are 
held by T'alukddrs but they do not belong to tho parganah. 

There is no trace of the first formation of Kdkori into a 
parganah. It has been known as such since tho time of Ak- 
bar, and probably comprised the extent of territory ruhid ovtu- 
by the Bhar Rdjah of Kdkorgarh. In the days of tho Nawiibi 
it was generally held as a mahull by itsclfi but from r. 
(a. d. 1843) it was included in tho chakld of Sandila in Ilurdui. 
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ai4. The pargaaah of Mohanldlganj is oae of the two 
into which the tahsfl of this name is divided ; it takes its 
name from a large ganj built by the T’alukdar Kajah Kdshl 
Parshad. It is situated to the south-east of Lucknow, with 
which it is connected by two good unmetalled roads. The most 
northern of these runs east through the parganah to Sultan- 
poor, the capital town of a neighbouring distinct. It passes 
through the bAzar of Gosd,,inganj and skirts the old parganah 
towns of Amethi and Salempiir. The point where it enters 
the parganah is about sis miles from Lucknow.. The other 
road runs south-east from Lucknow to Boy Bareilly, but has 
not much of its course in this parganah, for shortly after pas- 
sing through the tahsil-station of Mohanlalganj, it reaches 
the parganah of Nigohdn-Sassendl There is also a third road 
which connects Gosa,inganj with Mohanhilganj, and continues 
south, joining the Lucknow and Cawnpore imperial road at 
Bani bridge on the river Sdi. These roads arekachchd, but are 
kept in good repair and bridged throughout. In addition to 
this, a system of country road has been projected which is to 
connect all the principal bdzdrs with each other. 

The parganah is bounded on the west by the parganahs 
of Bijnaur and Lucknow; on the north by the district of Bara- 
bunkee — ^from which it is separated by the riverGiimtl; — on the 
east by the Boy Bareilly district; and on the south by its fel- 
low parganah of Nigohdn. 

It is compact and square shaped and contains an area 
of 200 square miles. Its greatest length from its northern- 
most corner on the Gdmti to its southernmost where the 
boundary line between Nigohdn and Mohanldlganj ends, is 
fifteen miles and its average breadth is twelve miles. 

Its population is 1,13,659 or 568 to the square mile. — 

Of this 9*8 per cent, is Musalmdn. 
and 90 ’2 per cent. Hindii. 
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In its proportion of]M[ul 3 L&mmft<i&ns it mnks sixtli Amongst 
tlie ten parganaJis of the district — 

and 61,108 or 53-8 per cent, are agriculturists. 

52,551 or 46 ’2 per cent, non-agriculturists. 

The proportion of barren land in the disti’ict is largo, 
being so much as 31-6 per cent. This is due to xisar plains, 
which cross it from east to west, running through tho 
centre of the parganah The parganah is drained by a line 
of jhflsthat commences with the large K^ordld jhil in Iluliis- 
Khera, and takes a south-easterly direction towards Nagrilm : 
and by the Loni Nadi, which, rising in (i jlul near Paralita, 
flows east and joins the Giimtl near Salemplir; all the northoini 
parts are drained by the Giimtl itself. The Jawanpiir branch 
of the Sardah canals, cut to flow between the lino of Jhlls 
mentioned, and the Lonl Nadi, towards Hardoiya, wlioro 
the canal leaves the district will mark the water-shod. Tho 
height at this point above mean sea level is 372 feet. 

The country along the Gflmtl is rough and broken, alt<ir- 
nating with sandy tracts, and wide ravines, and lou'cring jih it 
approaches the bed of the river. But little irrigation is car- 
ried on from this river. 

1 n all other respects the country is fertile and well-woodtsl. 
Its jhlls with seasonable rains afford an ample supply of water. 
Wells can everywhere be dug, water laying not inoro than 
twenty feet from the surface with an average dojith of ton hiot 
of water. The percentage of irrigation is fair ; it ainounts to 
forty-five per cent, of cultivated land. But a groat deal of tins 
is from jhlls, being nearly three-fourths. This irrigation is 
always precarious, and the canal, with a certain and steady 
supply of water will bring large tracts of dry land, that lie on 
the outskirts of willages, under irrigation. All tho principal 
cereals are grown, with sugar-cane and poppy, and tho usual 
vegetables immediately round the villages. Tho rico crops 
grown round the jhlls near Nagrdm are specially fine. 

The area still culturable is said to be twenty-seven per 
cent., but of this 14 '6 is groves and the rest is not of a good 
quality, being largely mixed with lisar. The cultivated land 
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may be divided into the usual four classes of g’oind, domat, 
matiydr, and blnir. The matiy^ is hig-h, being twenty-six 
per cent, and is due to the jhlls; and the bhiir ten per cent, is 
due to the Gtimti. 

The population presses on the cultivated area at an aver- 
age density of 1,103 per square mile, which is greater than 
in any other parganah, save Lucknow, of the district. 

The average holdings are from three and a quarter to five 
and a half acres, and rents vary from Rs. 4-14 to Rs. 5-6. 
Strange to say the latter rate is paid by the Brahmans who 
are usually treated with leniency. They are in considerable 
numbers, but Ahirs,Kurm£s andPd,sfs, — paying rents of Es. 5 
to Rs 6-10, and Rs. 4-12 per acre, — famish the great bulk 
of the cultivators. The two former castes hold from four 
to four and a half acres, the latter hold on an average little 
more than three acres. 

The Kdchhis, which, however, are not very numerous, 
pay the high rate of Rs. 13-14 per acre. The high rates paid 
by the Br^mans may be partly due to the proprietorship of 
so many villages by Musalmdns. As will be seen in other 
parganahs, Musalmdns generally exact higher rents than 
Hindiis. The former hold eighty villages while the latter 
hold ninety. 

The summ ary assessment of this parganah was Rs. 1,66,510, 
that now fixed is Rs. 1,79,740, The revenue rate wiU fall : — 

Rs. 2-12-0 on the cultivated. 

„ 1-14-0 on cultivated and culturable. 

„ 1-7-0 throughout. 

The proportion of non-agriculturists in this parganah is 
high. It amounts to 46*2 per cent, and is due to the large 
villages and towns which the parganah contains and where 
they chiefly reside. 

In addition to Amethi, the population of which is 7,128, 
there are six other towns and villages with a population from 
two to five thousand. 
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They are : — 

Gosdjlagaivj whose inhabitants number,.. 
Mohanldlganj, with, 

Nagr^Lm, 

Miraknagar, 

Salemptir, 

Samesi, 


3,691 

3,674 

4,978 

2,210 

2,365 

4,323 


and seventeen villages with a population of one to two thousand. 
They are Naiya-khurlcdpiir, Adampdr, Naubastd, tltra- 
wan, Bakds, BharauH, Parahta, Purseni, Jokhundi, Dootf, 
Sar4,e-Gunclauli, Kdsimpdr, Birherd, Khujauli, Karord, 
Gauxd, Mhourd-Kaldn. 


Government schools have been established in most of the 
large villages, as Amethl, Salempdr, Samosi, Gosd,inganj, 
Mohanldlganj, Nagrdm, Mirakhnagar, XJtrdwan, Bakds, Bha- 
rauli, Parahta, Jokhundi, Sard,e-Gundauli, Kjisinij)dr, 
Khujauli, and Karord, and large bdzdrs are held in Amethi, 
Gosdjinganj, Mohanldlganj, and Nagrdm. 

Amethi was formerly the capital town of the parganah. 
Nagrdm was the head-quarters of another parganah wliioli 
was subsequently formed from it, and Mohanldlganj is tho 
present head-quarters town from which the Tahsil is adminis- 
tered and where the tahsil house and police station and post 
oflS.ce have been fixed. Another police station and a branch 
post oflSce have also been established at Gosd,ingauj. At 
Mohanldlganj, the police force consists of one inspector and 
twenty-three subordinate constables who have to look after one 
hundred and seventy-five square miles of country, in which is 
included the small parganah of Nigohdn Sasscndi, and at 
Gosd,ingaaj there is a deputy inspector, and fourteen sub- 
ordinates, who have charge of a hundred square miles. 

Manufactures and mechanical arts are at a low ebb, tho 

cotton spinners, (Jdldha 
The weavers are thickest in Amethi, at which 
place the trade formerly flourished, but native stuffs have 
given place to the piece goods imported from Europe. 
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The parganah was once known as the Amethi parganah, 
and was one of those into which the Sarkdr of Lucknow vas 
divided (A,in-Akbari). It was colonized by the Amethi Rdj- 
pdts of the Chamar-Gaur tribe, and under Rdjah Dingur, the 
most powerful of their leaders, became known as the parga- 
nah ot Amethi-Dingur. They were expelled at about the 
close of the fifteenth century by a family of Shaikhs who be- 
came masters of the whole parganah. Salempfir, to the north 
of the parganah was founded by this family, and the present 
T’alukddr Chaudhari Nawab Ali who holds the estate of 
Salempfir, is descended from it. 

Of its early history it is hard to state anything with 
confidence. It is unanimously asserted to have been held by 
an aboriginal tribe ofBhars, and the country abounds in old 
Bhar dihs, which appear to be the sites of their old villages 
and forts. They are sometimes of great elevation and ex- 
tent. They are quite deserted, and the only signs of the 
ancient habitations are the broken bricks which lie scattered 
over the mounds, and sometimes a hut on the summit devot- 
ed to some deified hero who is worshipped under the title of 
Bir. There are no less than twenty of these Bhar dihs in 
the paraganah. The Bhars are said to have ruled from Ba- 
raich, and Amethi was one of their outposts. Common tra- 
dition asserts that the Hindii monarch of Kanauj in vain 
tried to wrest the country from them. He sent his two cele- 
brated captains, Aid and Hdan, who entrenched a camp first 
under Lachhman Tfld, once the heart of the modern city of 
Lucknow ; and next in Pahdranagar-Tikurid near which is a 
largo well said to have been built by them. The high dih in 
the village is said to be the remains of their camp. This natu- 
ral feature (Tikra or Pahdr) a hill, seems to have given its 
name to the village. It lies on the borders of the Lucknow 
parganah, not far from Bakds, and it is from here that the 
plain of Lohganjar the battle field, the field ‘ of blood’ or 
‘ of iron,’ is said to begin. This name was presently extend- 
ed to the whole of the plain lying between this and the 
Ghdgrd, which became known as Ganjaria. But Aid and 
IJ’dan effected nothing. 

It was after this that the Amethiyas came into this pax- 
ganah, yrhich became named after them. 
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Another of the Bhar centres seems to have been Na- 
grdm, which was held by Bdjah Nal. 

It was these strong postSj that the Muhainmiulans 
attacked in their first crescentade of A. i). 1030 under Saiyid 
Salar Mas’fid, nephew of Mahmofid of Ghazni. They swept 
through Nagrdm and Amethi, leaving their shdhMda and 
tombs, and perhaps a few families who maintained their ht)l<l 
in the Village till the arrival of more of their sect at a later 
date. There is a family of Mdliks in Amethi to tliis day, and 
of Saiyids in Nagriim, who assert that they are descended 
from MdlikYdsuf and Saiyid Mirdn of the early invasion. 

But the Bhars closed up again and tlie Musalmdu wave 
swept on, and they do not seem to have been finally driven 
out till the invasion of the future Amethi lii'ijpfitH, who came 
under Ed,epal Singh, at the end of the fourteentli century. 
This family was itself expeUed at the end of the fifteenth 
century, as has already been stated, by Shaikh Abiil Hiisain 
the founder of the Salempdr family ; but another branch of 
Amethiyas, who had established themselves at Nagrj'un, suffer- 
ed later ; for according to the accounts given by the Saiyids 
and documents still in their possession, their ancestor Xiabilnil- 
lah, — who they assert, dispossessed them, — could not have 
come till about A. D. 1600, Other facts render this probable. 
Nagrdm was, till a late date, known as a separate parganah, 
and it can only have been their separate proprietorship of it 
by this branch of Amethi that made it one. 

The Shaikhs pretended to a right to the whole parganah 
and it seems that it was more or less recognized. For at a 
later date, came a family of Janwdrs from Tkaund in Baraich 
who settled at the west end of the parganah in Mau and 
Elhujauli and allow that they derive their title from the 
Shaikhs. 

This family at one time produced a further division in 
the parganah, and a new parganah was formed in 1218 PasH 
(1811 A, D.) and called the parganah Khujauli. 

Khujauli was in the jurisdiction of the Baiswdrah Nayd- 
ga,on Chakld. Nagrdm was ruled from Kumhrawdn in Boy 
Bareilly; and AmefM the head-q^uarters of which were in a. d. 
1767 transferred to Gosd,inganj,~so called from a Gos^in 
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commander of some troopers in the time of Shujah-iid 
daulah who was granted the parganah of Amethi in Jagir and 
built a Ganj here, which subsequently gave its name to the 
parganah, — was made Huzdr Tahsil. After the introduction 
of British rule, Mohanldlganj on the road from Lucknow 
to Boy Bareilly, — ^at which place Bdjah Kdshi Parshdd, one 
of the five loyal T’altikdars, had built a handsome ganj and 
temple, — ^was selected as the best place for the centre of ad- 
ministration of the Tahsfl, and the parganah became henceforth 
known by its new name. 

A good deal of the tenure in this parganah is T’aluk- 
d^irl There are in all one hundred and seventy-one villages, 
and T’alukddrs hold some sixty. The rest are held by smaller 
separate communities. The T’alukddrs who are proper to this 
parganah are : — 

Chaudharl Nawdb All of Salemptir, Musammdt Kutab- 
un-nisd, of Gauria, Shaikh Abti Turdb Khdn of Dhaurerd, 
and Makar Baldeo Bakhsh of Purseni. 

The principal remaining zaminddrs are Shaikhs, Chhattrls, 
and Kurmis, the presence of the two former has already 
been accounted for. The Chhattrls are mostly of the Janwdr 
tribe. The Elurmls have always mustered strong in this 
parganah, and having risen to a state of great prosperity have 
become possessed of a spirit of very sturdy independence, which 
they showed both in the Nawdbl and on the occasion of the 
mutiny in our own time. 
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g45. The parganah of Nigohdn-SassencU lies botwoon 
lat. 26“ 30' and 26“ 60', and is crossed by 81“^ of long.^ 
It is one of the two parganahs into which tlio TahslI ot 
Mohanldlganj is divided. Its area is seventy-two s(iuaro milos. 
In shape it is oblong, with a length of from twolvo to thir- 
teen miles, and an average breadth of five. Tho Mohaiilul- 
ganj parganah lies on its north and it is bounded on tho south 
by the river Sai, which separates it from the district of Oonao. 

It is traversed by two roads one nuinitig from Iloy 
Bai-eilly, along the north side of tho parganah, through Mo- 
hanldlganj to Lucknow ; and the other from Sasseudi, lying 
at its south-west corner, to Mohanldlganj, 

The parganah is finely wooded to the south and round 
the town of Nigohdn, Wt to north-west it is bare, and 
crossed by large lisar plains. The country along tho SiU is 
light and sandy, and also along the banks of tho Bank Na<i{, 
which crosses the parganah obliquely from tlxo xiortli ainl 
joins the Sdi at a point to the south of Nigolidn. This bh/ir 
land amounts to twenty per cent, of the cultivation and very 
much afifects the fertility of the parganah. Except round tho 
large villages and the south-west of tho parganalx, tho cultiva- 
tion is not so high as in the other parganahs of tho district. 

The Sdx is the only river and is little fitted for irrigation, 
which is carried on chiefly from small jhils and wolls. Tho 
only large jhils are at Sassendi, where the water is almost 
unfailing, and JubrauH. The cultivation round tho former 
village is especially fine. Water throughout the parganah 
can be met with at a distance of thirteen feet from tho surface, 
pd well irrigation is more than ordinarily common, amount- 
ing to thirty-seven per cent, of the whole extent irrigated. 

The old parganah consisted of sixty-four villages, but by 
demarcation they have been reduced to fifty-seven, averaging 
an area of 805 acres each. 

The population is, in density, 517' to the square milo, 
and Musalm£ns amount to only 4*6 per cent, of the whole. 
In this it stands lowest of any of the parganahs in the district, 
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The agricultural element is fifty-two per cent. This is 
also below the average and is perhaps due to the presence of 
Brahmans who are more than usually numerous in this par- 
ganah. 

Of the total area fifty-seven per cent, is cultivated and the 
population falls on this at the rate of 1,00.5 per square mile. 
The culturableis high, amounting to _34‘19 of the whole, but 
9,890 or forty-three per cent, of this is under groves. What is 
left is situated towards the north of the parganah, and being 
largely mixed with dsar, will not readily be broken up. 
Probably all that is worth much has been taken in hand 

With the percentage of agriculturists somewhat less 
than in other parganahs, their average holdings are large, 
they amount to from three and a half to five acres. The rents 
are very equitable, and as might be expected from the nature 
of the parganah, low. They vary from Es. 4 to 5 per acre ex- 
cept for a few Murd,iis, who pay Es. 8-14 per acre. 

The summary jamd was, ... Es. 37,330 

The revised demand is, ... „ 48,250 

The revenue falls at a rate of Es. 2-0-0 on the cultivated, 
Bs. 1-5-0 on the cultivated and culturable, and Es. 1-1-0 
throughout. 

It falls lower than any other parganah in the district. 

The only two towns with a population of more than 2,000 
are the old parganah centres of Nigohdn and Sassendi These 
two towns are separated from each other, by a distance of some 
ten miles, and lie at the east and west ends of the parganah. 
The former contains 2,306, the latter 3,104. Besides these, 
there are seven other towns with a population over 1,000. They 
are Bhadewdn, Bhasanda, Bhundi, Jubraulf, Didlptir, Diburia, 
Sherpiir-Lawal. 

Schools are established atNigohdn and Sassendi, at Jub- 
rauli, Diburia, and Ldwal. Its chief bdzdrs are held at 
Nigohdn, Sassendi and Dialpiir. The former, situated on the 
road to Boy Bareilly, is the most important ; its annual sales 
are said to amount to Es. 17,000. 

For police arrangements the parganah lies within the 
jurisdiction of the station fixed at the Mohandlganj Tahsil. 
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The two towns of Nigohdn and Sassendi are of import- 
ance as being the old head-quai'ters of the two clans of Jan- 
wars and Gautams, who colonized, the former forty-two and the 
latter twenty-two, viUages. It seems that the latter were much 
the earliest comers, for their traditions connect them with the 
Baises of Baiswdxah and the kingdom of Kanauj. ihe former 
came with, or subsequently to, the Janw^rs of Mauand Kliu- 
jauli, at perhaps the end of the sixteenth century, and it is said, 
drove out a tribe of Bhars, whose stronghold was ou the Ka- 
kohd dih on the village of Siris. The two settlements com- 
bined form the modern parganah of Nigohan-Sassondi. 

Both were included in the Baiswdrah jurisdiction, and 
the Baises of the Naistha house claimed to bo lords of the 
soil. Even at as late a date as 1231 Easli, one of the house 
transferred the lordship of the parganah of Sassendi to Edjah 
E ^.gbf Parshdd, of whose estate it forms tho chief part, while 
Thdkur Bhagw4n Bakhsh, Bais of Kusmaurd, successfully 
occupied and still holds five villages in Nigohdn. 

But in the Nigohfin parganah, Gautams, inheriting from 
the Janwfirs, and the Janw^rs of Jubrauli, kept the rest, tliough 
in the end, the latter were dispossessed by the Khatri bankers 
of Maridwan, who farmed their villages. 

Both the towns that formed the head-quarters of those 
parganahs are very old. Sassendi was founded by Shoo Singh, 
one of the Gautam leaders. But to NigohAn some mythic 
history is attached. It is said to have been founded by Ihijah 
Nahfik, of the Chdndrabansi line of kings. And noar tho 
village to the south is a large tank, in which the legend says 
thattheRdjah — ^transformed into a snake for cursing aBriihman, 
was condemned to live. Here at length the Pdndu brothers, 
in their wanderings, after their battle with tho Kurus, camo ; 
and to each as he reached the edge of the tank to draw wator, 
were five questions — touchingthe vanity of human wishes, and 
the advantage of abstraction from the world, — put by the ser- 
pent. Four out of the five brothers failed to find answers, 
were drawn under the water, but the riddle was solved by the 
fifth. The spell was thus loosened, the Ed]' ah’s deliverer had 
come ; the Pandu placed his ring round the serpent’s body 
and he was restored to his human shape. The Edjah then per- 
formed a great sacrifice, and to this day tho cultivators, dig- 
ging small wells, in the dry season, in the centre of the tank, 

Q 
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come across bornt barley and rice and betel-nnt. Probably 
the root of the word Nigohdn, nAg exists in this legend, 
— ^which points to some former n6g -worship, — and not in the 
name of Nahiik. 

It seems not unlikely that the settlement of Jan-wdrs in 
Nigohdn, -was subsequent to the time Akbar, for in the A, in 
Akbarl no such parganah is mentioned. 

The tenure is largely T’alukddri. The total number of 
demarcated -Tillages is only fifty-seven and of these thirty-six 
belong to T’alukddrs. They are divided bet-ween three 
T’alukddrs, Rdjah Kdshl Parshdd of Sassendi, Thdkur Bhag- 
wdn Bakhsh of Kasmaurd, and Ldla Kanhaiyd Lai of Jub- 
raull, but the latter T’alukddr belongs more properly to 
Marid-wan in Oonao. The renaaining villages are pretty 
equally divided amongst the Hindd castes, but Brdhmans and 
Thdkurs predominate. 
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^6. The Malihdbdd parganah lies at the north-west 
comer of the district. On its east it is separated from Ma- 
honah, — ^its fellow parganah of the Tahsil of Malihdbad — by 
the Giimti and by the parganah of Lucknow which runs a long 
spur straight into its centre. On its south and east it ^ is 
bounded by the parganahs of Kdkori and Mohdn, and on its 
north by the district of Hurdui. 

But for the insertion of the corner from parganah Luck- 
now, it would be nearly sc^uare, averaging ten miles in length 
and breadth, but narrower at the south end than the north. 
It is enclosed between 26°74' and 27°! 6^ lat. and 80°45^ and 
80°75' long. 

It area is one hundred eighty-seven square miles and it 
contains one hundred eighty-eight villages with an average 
area of three hundred thirty-six acres. 

Its population is 8,73,136 or 413 to the square mile. 

Of this 16 ‘7 per cent, is Musalmdn, 

83 '3 „ Hindd. 

52'0 „ Agricultural. 

48 ’0 „ Non-agricultural 

In communications, it has a road running from Sandlld 
south-east through Malihdbdd to Lucknow, and another run- 
ning south from the north end of the parganah through 
Mdllhdbdd to Mohdn, of the neighbouring parganah, and so on 
past the Bailway Station of Harauni to Bani brulgo on the 
Cawnpore road._ For communication with Malumah, its 
sister parganah, it has the road leading to the north of the 
parganah which branches off at Mdl in a north-easterly direc- 
tion and crosses the river at Bisdrighat, a couple of miles 
north of the large village of Kathw4rd on the Mahonah side 
of the river. A Government ferry boat plies here, over 
which carts, pack horses, and bullocks, and foot passengers are 
conveyed for a small sum. Agricultural labourers, whoso work 
lies on both sides of the river pass over for nothing. 

Its largest towns are MalMbdd and Kasmandi-kaldn. The 
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latter, a place of considerable importance, was in ancient times 
tbe chief town in the country and the seat of a E/ajah Kans, 
who, tradition says was driven out by the jfirst Muhammadan 
invakon under SaiyidMas,iid. It seems certain, as will be after- 
wards, seen that it was early occupied by the Muhammadans, 
but it is Wbtful if it lay in the track of Saiyid Mas,iid Ghizi. 

Malihdbdd, however one of the largest towns in the 
neighbourhood, has for a long time been the head-quarters of 
the parganah, and the centre of Muhammadan colonization. It 
seems, to have fallen into Musalmdn hands at a later date than 
Sasmandi-kalan, and was probably colonized by Pathdns. It 
is said to have been the chief seat of the Arakhs or Pasis, and 
to have been founded by Maliah Pdsl, whose brother Saliah 
founded Sandild in Hurdui. Even under the rule of this 
tribe it must have been a place of considerable importance. 
The Pdsi had power and independence enough to have a mint 
here, and to this day coin of his time is said to be occasional- 
ly dug up, giving it thereby the name in nativ-e traditions of 
theMowto shahar, “ the city of the bad money.” 

The population of Malihdbdd is 8,026. Attached to 
Malihabad is Mirzdganj, which was founded by Mirzd 
Hasan Beg, a native of the neighbourhood. The largest bd- 
zdr in the neighbourhood is held here. The other bdzdrs are 
held at Amdniganj, on the road to Pipalgd,on, and at Ea- 
hlmdbdd on the road to Sandild, situated at the junction of 
this road with a road from Aurds, a town of the neighbour- 
ing parganah of Mob an- Aurds lying south-west. 

Besides Mallhdbdd there are no towns with a population 
of more than 2,000, though there are sixteen other large vil- 
. lages with a population of between 1,000 and 2,000. They 
are Bakhtiydr-!Nagar, Khalisphr, Garhi-Sanjar-Khdn, Euse- 
na, Saspdn, Gahdeo, Mawdi-kaldn, Gondah, Khardnwdn, Kas- 
mandi-kaldn, and Kasmandi-khurd, Tharri, Nabipandh, Mdl, 
Badariydn, and Antgarhi. 

Government schools are held at the largest of these at 
Mallhdbdd, Mirzdganj, Kenwalhar, Khdlispdr, Eahimdbdd 
and Mdl. 

At Malihdhdd are fixed the Tahsfl, Post and Eegistration 
offices and the P dice thdnd, where is stationed a force of one 
Inspector and twenty-=four subordinates. The area in their 
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charge is not quite conterminous with the parganah, for it in- 
cludes also the corner of Lucknow, that penetrates into the 
parganah, and part of K^ori. It amounts to two hundred 
and twenty square miles. 

The parganah is well wooded and generally very well 
cultivated. But it is crossed by large waste and uncultur- 
able tracts that follow the course of the Behtd, and two 
other small streams, called the Jhandi and Akrahdf, which 
take a south-easterly direction through the parganah and fall 
into the river Giimti. 

But little irrigation is carried on from them ; the ir- 
rigation in the parganah is hardly up to average. It amounts 
to only thirty-four per cent, and nearly forty per cunt, of 
this is from wells. But water is generally procurable if wells 
be dug. It can be found at an average depth of eighteen feet 
from the surface of the soil and a depth of twelve feet of 
water can be secured. 

In general fertility, it is perhaps one of the best parga- 
nahs of the district, and while its percentage of cultivation is 
higher than in any other parganah its density in popxxlation is 
least. It has also very little unculturable laud. It amounts 
only to 13’92 per cent, half of which is taken up by Immo- 
steads, roads and tanks. The culturable land amounts to 
26 ’5 per cent, and some of it is of a very good quality. 

The population falls on the cultivated at the rato of 786 
per square mile, showing a vast difference between this and 
the Lucknow and Mohanlalganj parganahs, whore it falls at 
a rate of 1,229 and 1,003 per square mile. The holdings of 
cultivators in the parganah are in consequence much larger. 

For the Brahmans, Chhattris and Ahlrs, who furnish 
the greater part of the cultivators, they vary from four and 
three-quarters to five and three-quarters of an acre, and for 
the Chamdrs they are from three and a half and three and 
three-quarters of an acre. The rents axe very low and uni- 
fom; they range from Bs. 3-11 to Bs. 4-1, the latter being 
paid by Chamdrs ; Kdchhfs pay Es. 6-1, not half of what 
they pay in Lucknow and Mohanldlganj. 

The assessment of the parganah was by the Summary 
Settlement Es. .1,18,644. By the revised demand it is 
Es 1,52,595, 
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Revenue rate falls at Rs. 2-2 on cultivated, Rs. l-s on 
cultivated and culturable, and Es. 1-4 throughout. 

The early history of the parganah has been indicated. It 
is said to have been inhabited by Pasls and Arakhs. Two 
Pdsl brothers Maliah and Saliah, are said to have founded 
MalMbd,d and Sandild in Hurdui. Local tradition says that 
Maliah was not driven out till the time of Akbar, but this 
must be a mistake. Munshi Fazl Rasiil, T’alukddr of Jaldl- 
ptir in Hurdui, asserts that his ancestors drove out a tribe of 
A rfl.khs from Sandild in 602 Hijrf (a. d. 1205), and pursued 
them through Kdltori to Lucknow. Pathdns have long been 
celebrated as very powerful in Malihdbdd, and outside Ma- 
Hhdbdd is the old village of Bakhtiydrnagar, still held by a 
colony of Pathdns, — ^though of another and more recent date— 
which very piobably owed its foundation to Muhammad Bakh- 
tiydr Khilzi, who, we know, invaded Oudhin 599 Hijri, (a. d. 
1202.) Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khilzi was, as his name would 
indicate, a Pathdn, and from his time ’ must date the Muham- 
madan settlement in Mallihdbdd. 

It is not impossible, however, but that there was 
some earher Musalmdn invasion. It is said that at one 
time very many of the inhabitants and owners of the soil 
became converted to Muhammadanism, and this tradition 
is believed by the present population, who make no diffi- 
culty in declaring that the numerous dihs scattered over 
the face of the parganah belonged to a Jhojha sect. These 
village sites do not differ from the Bhar dihs that exist in 
other parganahs; they rise conspicuously above the sur- 
rounding level, and consist of masses of broken bricks. 
They are now quite deserted. The natives say they were 
forts ; the chiefest are to be found in Antgarhi, Mdl, Pdra, 
Sisw^rah, and DUdwarnagar, but they can everywhere 
be seen. 

If these Jhojhas were converted Pasis or Bhars they were 
afterwards cruelly abandoned by their fierce proselytizers, 
for the parganah was subsequently over-run by the Rdjpht 
tribes of Gahirwdrs, Bahman-Gaurs, Nikombs, Gautams, 
and J anwdrs ; but on the other hand, the traditions of these 
new invaders of the soil assert that the country was inhabited 
by Axakh tribes, whom they attacked and drove out, 
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The parganah seetDS after this to have been entirely hold 
by Rijptits, their settlements date probably from the thir- 
teenth century or about the time of their dispossession, on the 
Muhammadan, conquest of their ancient kingdoms and con- 
sequent search for new homes. They held the tappds of 
Gahirwdrah, Dakhldwal, Siswdrah, Katauli-E.do, Khardwdn 
and Eahfmdbdd. 

They all exist to the present day, but have suffered in 
their turn by three or four different colonies of Pathdns, who 
came into the country at about the middle of the sovcntoonth 
century, and secured estates of from ten to twelve villages 
each round Malihdbdd. 

These Pathans are of Afrldi, Bdzad Khdl and Kandhdri 
dps. They have but little connection with each other or 
with the original Pathdn families of the old encamped 
settlement, tho’ doubtless it was tidings of them that attracted 
the later adventurers. 

Of the AfWdi Pathdns, are the T’alukddrs Ahmad Khdn 
and Naslm Ehdn of Kasmandi EQiurd, Sahlamau ; differ- 
ent members of the Amndzal family rose to great distinction 
both under the Delhi Empire and the dynasty of Oqdh. 

All traces of the original invasion, however, have not dis- 
appe^ed. Kasmpdl kaldn and the group of villages round 
are held by Shaikhs, who assert that they are descended 
trom the leaders of the expedition; though it is said of them, 
^ the other hand, that they are no more than converted 


The census will show how 
lie in the tradition of an early ] 


freat an element of truth must 
lindd, conversion. 


Urr colonised entirely 

0% group of villages round 
wS percentage of Musalmdns on the 

whole population is 16*7, a percentage only exceeded or 

? the ppganahs of Kdkori, Mahonah, Kursi 
nd Dewd, where like influences seem to have prevailed. 

+T,. ^^®J^®after a fuller mention in 

Sye^MSTHtlf Wes 

ave fallen mto the hands of the Pathdn T’alukddrs, Ah4^ d 
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and Nasfm KMn ; but they still bold seventy-six. T’alukdira 
bold fifty-tbree, of wbicb tbirty-six belong to tbe T’alukdara 
abeady mentioned. Tbe rest are beld chiefly by Moghal and 
Pathan communities, and a few still remain witb some Brah- 
man families and some of tbe lower Hindii castes. There are 
one hundred and eighty-eight villages in all. 

Tbe T’alukddrs are : Nasfm Kbdn (Pathan) of Sahlamau, 
Ahmad Kb^ln (Patbdn) of Kasmandf-Kburd ; Makrand Singh 
(Paonwar) of Kaitiirfa; Tbakur Srfpal (Bais) of Baraurd; but 
tbe latter properly belongs to Hurdui ; Edjab Randbfr Singh 
(Bais), who bolds only three villages in Tappd DakMwal and 
also belongs to Hurdui; and Cbaudharf Hasbmat Alfof San- 
dfld, who only bolds one village by mortgage. 

Tbe only two T’alukddrs who belong to the parganah 
are Nasfm Kbdn and Ahmad Khdn, who hold large estates 
assessed at Bs. 16,000 and 13,000, wbicb they have however 
acquired by transfer in recent times. 

Tbe parganah was of old made up of the tappds 
already mentioned ; it was one of those mentioned in the 
MnAkhaH, and was during tbe Nawdbf included in the 
Cbakld of Sandfld. 
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7 The parganah of Mohdn-aurds, which was in 1860 trans- 
ferred to Oonao, was the most westerly parganah in the 
Lucknow district. 

It lies north-west by south-east across tho _ meridian. 
Its shape is oblong, its length from end to end being about 
twenty-two miles, and breadth from eight to nine ; lat. 
and long. 80°45' would about cross at tho centre of pargaiuih 
It is bounded on north-east by parganah MalllKibdd, and 
Kdkorl, on south-east by Bijnaur, and on south-west and north 
by parganahs RasTildbdd, and J alotar of Oonao. 

At its southern end lies the town Mohdn and at tho 
northern the large village of Aurds, which combined givo'i 
the parganah its name. They are distant fronx each otlior 
about fifteen miles and are connected by a good road. 'I'ho 
area of the parganah is one hundred and ninety-six Siiunvo 
miles. The number of villages in it two hundred and live 
with an average of six hundred and eleven acres to a villtigo. 

The river Sdi runs through the parganah from north- 
west to south-east passing under the town of Mohdn. Tho 
bed of this river lies low and the land on oithor side is gene- 
rally poor, but in many parts of its course the country slopes 
gently down towards the stream and more cultivation is 
carried on on its banks, and more irrigation is derived tVoin it 
than is usual from’ rivers. The river itself is narrow, shallow 
during the dry months of the year, and never used for navi- 
gation. 

On the north side of the river the country is crossed by 
extensive -Asar plains, which are completely bare of trees anil 
all vegetation, but to the south of tho river, tho parganali is 
more cultivated and fertile. 


* oommenoemont of the eottloment this parganah hot boon Iranefcmil to 

the diBtriot of Oonao. 
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The total amount of barren is twenty-six per cent., 
which is high. The culturable is only twenty-one per cent., 
which is low, and 6,600 acres or thirteen per cent, of this is 
under groves. Except round the towns and large villages 
the parganah is liot generally well wooded. 

Irrigation is fair, amounting to forty-eight per cent but 
three-fourths of this is from jhils and rivers, the supply 
from which is never certain or regular. 

Water lies no more than thirteen feet from the surface 
but this low average is probably caused by the low land 
lying round the Sdi, for irrigation through the centre of the 
parganah is very defective. 

An effort to increase it was made in the attempt at a 
canal made by Ghazi-iid-dln-Haidar, sixth Nawdb of Oudh, 
but it failed from its imperfect levels. 

The projected Sardah Canal, which will run through 
the parganah from its north-west boundary in a south-east 
direction for about ten miles will be of infinite benefit to the 
agriculturists, and be a stimulant to the cultivation of some 
of the culturable land which lies round the lisar plains. This 
canal marks the watershed of the parganah which is drained 
by the (1) Sdi river passing down the centre, (2) the Behtd, 
which nows on Malihdbdd along its north-east boundary, 
and (3) the Nagwa, which cut the southern end of the 
parganah. 

The latter stream divides the parganah for a short dis- 
tance from Kdkorl. It dries up during the hot weather, its 
banks are high and precipitous, and the land on either side is 
unculturable. 

The cultivation, though not always of the highest kind 
owing to the extent of water and the tisar plains, comprehends 
all the cereals and pulses, and the high class crops are grown 
round the town and village. 

The cultivated land of the parganah is up to the usual 
average, being 52‘5 per cent, and the average holdings of the 
cultivators are from three to four acres. 
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The revenue rate falls at Es. 2-1 on the cultivated area, 
Es. 1-8 on the cultivated and culturable, and Ixs. 1-1 
throughout. 

The population is 96,525, and falls at the rate of 502 
per square mile on the whole area, and 937 per square mile of 
cultivated area. 

The following figures -will show how the population is 
divided : — 


72 per cent, are Musalmdns. 

92*8 Hindiis. 

59-5 Agriculturists. 

40 '5 non- Agriculturists. 

The largest towns are — 

Mohdn, the old capital of the parganah, tho population of 
which is 4,627. 

Neotinl, aMusalmdn town, a couple of miles to the soutli 
of it, whose population is 3,809. 

Ajgain and Bichaulf, two large villages, containing res- 
pectively 3,481 and 2,665 inhabitants situated at the northern 
end of the parganah, and Mahrdjganj-cum-Nawalganj, with 
an aggregate population of 3,728. 

Its remaining villages, with a population of between 
1,000 and 2,000, are — 

Auriis, Adoura, Pfirab-ch^nd, Parthdwdn, Pachchham- 
bhari, Hasanganj, Dipwal, Dhaura, Easdlpdr, Eanipiir- 
Eanjari, Sihmau, Mataria, and Barauna. 

Aurds has been mentioned. Neotinl was the hoad-quar- 
ters of a Musalmdn settlement which colonized this and eight 
other viUsiges at the commencement of tho thirteenth century. 
Hasanganj is a considerable bdzdr lying to tho Avest of 
Mohdn, at the point where the road branches off to Easiil- 
dbdd and Miyanganj ; and Nawalganj with Mdhdrdjganj is a 
large and handsome market place lying east of Mohdn on tho 
road to Lucknow. The former was built by Edjah Naw«d 
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E4e, the Na,ib of Safdax Jang, theNawdb'Wazfr, andMdhd- 
r^lj Balkishan, Diw^n of Muhammad All Shilh. The place is 
of considerable importance and a large b^izdr is held here. 

The police force who have charge of the parganah has 
also been stationed at this ganj. 

The tahsll and post offices have been fixed at Mohdn. 
This town is supposed to be of great antiquity, its founder 
was Mohdn Rikh, who established himself on a high mound 
overlooking the Sdi and gathered his disciples round him, the 
nucleus of the future town. The Musalmdn fort was subse- 
quently built on this hillock. 

A Government school has been established here, and 
others at all the large towns as at Aurds, Neotini, Ajgain, 
Hasanganj, Edmpiir-Kanjarf, Ghazafarnagar and Nawalganj. 

The parganah is well provided with roads ; a road con- 
nects the two principal towns of Mohdn and Aurds ; and the 
latter is again connected with the large parganah town of 
Myanganj in Oonao by a road which crosses the Sdi to the 
south of Aurds by a handsome bridge built by the British 
Government. Other roads lead from Mohdn, (1) to Malihd- 
bdd to the north, (2) to Lucknow lying east, (3) to Banf 
Bridge on the Lucknow and Cawnpore road, crossing the 
Cawnpore Railway at Harauni, and (4) to Rasfildbdd and 
Nawdbganj to the west, in the Oonao district. 

Ror a long time the parganah seems to have been inha- 
bited exclusively by Hindds. The only Muhammadan centres 
were at Mohdn and Meotini and no extensive colonies took 
place,^ Originally, only some twenty-five out of two-hundred- 
five villages belonged to Muhammadans, though of late years 
the three Muhammadan T’alukddrs, Chaudhari Hashmat All, 
Munshi Fazl Raadl, and Muhammad Ali have acquired some 
tweniy-sevea. 


1 . • villages are'held by independent zamfnddrs, 

chiefly Thdkurs and Brahmans, The former held seventy- 
seven-half v^ages, the latter thirty-four. These, with thirty- 
eignt t alukddrf villages and twenty-six belonging to 
mans ahno^ divide the villages of the pargaiDiah, 
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But the history of the parganah is obscure. A tappd 
of twenty-two villages to the north of Mohdn called Pachhw^d, 
sometimes Pachisl, was colonized by Janwdrs, and another of 
fifty-two villages in the centre of the parganah was held by 
Eaikwdrs. But beyond these no extensive colonies seem to 
have settled in the parganah. 

In the A,in-Akbari the parganah of Mohdn is mentioned ; 
and a brick fort as existing in the town of Mohdn. At a 
later date the northern half of the parganah was formed into 
the new parganah of Aurds and was ruled from Sandild, 
while Mohdn was in the chakld of Saffiptir. But convenience, 
or the interest of some parties concerned, seem to be the only 
reasons for the change. The T’alukddrs mentioned all belong 
to Sandfid in the district of Hurdui. Muhammad AH, T’aluk- 
ddr of TJnchdgd,on and resident of Mohdn is the only T’aluk- 
ddr proper to this parganah. 
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§48. The parganah of Mahonah. lies along the left bank 
of the G-dmti river. It is bounded on the south by parga- 
nah Lucknow, on west by Malihdbdd, on the north by Seeta- 
poor and on its east by Kursi and Dew^. In shape it is 
irregular, but longer than it is broad, its length varies from 
twelve to sixteen miles whilst its breadth is from seven to ten. 
Its centre may be fixed at about E.ukhd.rd where the 27°5' 
par. of latitude and 80°95' of longitude would cross each other. 
Its area is one hundred and forty-seven square miles and it 
contains one hundred and ninety-five villages, each averaging 
an area of four-hundred and eighty-three acres. 

Its population is 71,518 or 486 to the square mile. 

But on the cultivated area it falls at the rate of 872. 

Of this population 9*7 per cent, is Musalmdn. 

90‘3 Hindi! 

54*8 Agricultural, 

45*2 ... ... Non-agricultural. 

The population of Muhamadans in this is high, and is 
probably due to the Muhammadan villages at the south 
of the parganah. 

The proportion of agriculturists is low, seeing that there 
is stUl left a great deal of culturable land, and of a very fair 
quality awaiting the plough. 

Of the total area of 62,979 acres. 

56'21 is cultivated. 

24‘62 is culturable. 

and 19 ‘17 is unculturable. 

Nearly all the unculturable land is to be foimd at the 
south end of the parganah, wMch is crossed by large tisar 
plains. 
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The country is fertile and well cultivated, but along the 
banks of the Glimti and stretching for a considerable distance 
inland, it is undulating and varied, crossed one while by sandy 
tracts and intersected at another by marshes, that ai-o fed 
from springs which rise from the higher lands. Novovtlieloss, 
the low land produces abundant thatching grass which is car- 
ried down the river to Lucknow in large boats, and towards 
the north of the tract the land becomes tard,i and level, and 
though subject to inundations and sometimes over moist with 
water only a few feet from the surface may be grown w'ith 
finer wheat crops. 

In the centre of the parganah is a largo tract of junglo 
whiclh only awaits the cultivator. But probably it will' bo 
broken up e’er long, and would have been before, but that 
it belongs mostly to T’alukddrs who can afford to wail, and 
whose object has been to see the new revonuo li.xod btlbro 
they took it in hand. The chief crops flourish, jwippy and 
vegetables, round the homesteads, and sugar, wltcat and 
pulses to the furthest corners of the townships. The villagdH 
are not large, as already shown, and these facts apply ructroJy 
to those held by small communities. 


Kachcha wells can be dug freely and water can be mot 

at twenty-five feet from the surface while the wells liold 
eleven feet of water. Irrigation extends to forty-eight nor 
cent., a more than ordinary average, but of this cighty-ouo Tier 
cent., IS due to jhfls and ponds. » j lo i 

Probably the driest part of tho parganah will bo found 
to the north of Mahonah, for but little irngation is carried on 
from theGumti and besides this the parganah has no otlierrivor. 
Here may be hoped that the projected canal, a branch of 
scheme may step in and fertilise many of the dry 
tiacts that want only irrigation to make thorn most product 


trict ^ iUd +hp WA * 11/ parganalia in tho dw- 

frfr lioldmgs of tho cultivators arc very 

tmr and larger than in most of the Cis-Gdmti parganahs. ^ 
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Rent ranges firom Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-8. But Kunnls, of 
■whom, however, there are not very many, pay Rs. 7-7, and 
Kdchhis Rs. 9-14. 

The revenue assessed by the Summary Settlement was 
Rs. 1,04,490. 

The revised demand is Rs, 1,35,480. 

The rates fall at Rs. 2 8 on cultivated,' 

„ „ 1 13 on cultivated and culturable, 

and 1 6 throughout. 

The largest towns are — • 

Mahonah with a population of, 3,594 

Itounjah, ... ... ... ... ... 2,254 

and Mariiwan, 3,124 

It has only six other villages with a population of be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000. 

They are — 

TJsirna, Banoga, Bhauli, Kathwdrd, Goela and Nabi- 
kot-nandna. 

Government Schools have been eastablished in the three 
large towns above mentioned and in Usirna, Amdnlganj, 
Kotwd, Pahirnagar, Bukshi-ka-tdMb, Banogd and Nabi-kot- 
nandna. The district Post has been placed at Itounjah and 
outside the village, facing the road, is the police -thiind where 
a chief constable and fifteen others of subordinate grade are 
posted. At BuksM-ka-tdMb is an outpost where a staff of 
six policemen has been placed. The whole of the parganah, 
a small portion of the south end excepted, is within the juris- 
diction of these two stations. The area is one hundred and 
thirty-five square miles. 

At Bakshi-kd-tdldb is one of the encamping grounds 
for troops. There is a large tank here which in fact gives 
its name to the place, the BahsM’s tank, built by BakhsM 
Tipurchand, the Pay Master of Nasix.ud-din-Haidar, 7th' 
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of Oudh. It is a handsome tank with flights of stops 
leadino- down to the water on its four sides, and flanked by tour 
towers^at its comers. On the far side, facing the road, was a 
temple raised to the god Thdkur Bdnke Bihari, and alongsule 
the founder built a handsome house and walled in a garden for 
himself. But the BakhsM fell into disgrace and the whole is 
falling into ruins. 

Koad communication in the parganah is good. It is tra- 
Tersed throughout by the Imperial road leading from Lucknow 
to Seetapoor, and different country roads, (1) from Biswah in 
Seetapoor through AmAnlganj, and (2) from Kursi through 
Mahonah, lead into it. There is plenty of outlet for its pro- 
duce, and the Lucknow market affords the best moans of dis- 
posing of it. 

Hence, bdzdrs are at a minimum, and the only considor- 
able ones are at Itounjah and Amdnigauj. This latter was 
a market place founded by the pioiis king, Asaf-iid-daidd, who 
on his way to Rehdr, to fight the Kuliolds, founded the 
Amaniganj in Malihdbdd, and on his return founded its name- 
sake in Mahonah. In the Nawabf it was a place of more 
importance, being the highway of the traffic from Khairdbi'ul 
and Biswah in Seetapoor, to Lucknow and Fyzabad. But 
the traffic now passes along the new road. 

Mahonah is a place of no importance ; it was formerly 
the head-quarters of the parganah, where was placed a staff of 
Government Officials for the assessment and collection of the 
revenue of the parganah, and where a fort was built for their 
protection. But the homestead of the village of Govindpfir 
was one with it, and the story goes that on one occasion the 
Brahman proprietors of the latter village dug through tlio 
walls of the fort and recovered a child that liad been placed 
there as hostage for some revenue. After this the Amil 
took the fort to the more open village of Bjihddurganj. 
Hence, Mahonah has for a long time ceased to have any im- 
portance as a parganah town. 

Maridwan was at one time a place of importance, it 
formed the head-quarters of a parganah of its own. The 
parganah of Mandigd,on is mentioned in the A,in-Akbari 

It was here, too, that Nawdb Sa’ddat AU Klidu the fiffcli 
Nawab of Oudh fixed the old Cantonments where the three regi- 
ments of Company’s troops were quartered during the Nawdbi. 

s 
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ItoTinjah is chiefly known as the seat of the Paonwir 
Edjah, Jagmohan Singh, son of Bdjah Ratan Singh, who holds 
one of the largest t’alukds in the district. 

The tenure in this parganah is in great part t’alukddri, 
the two chief t’alukddrs being Rdjah Jagmohan and Bdbii Pri- 
thlpdl Singh of the Paonwdr tribe of Edjplits, and near of 
-kin. These are the only two t’alukddm indigenous to the 
parganah. The remaining chief families are the Chauhans 
of Bhauli, and of Magat, consisting of eight and twelve vil- 
lages respectively, and the Chauhdns of Kathwara of thirty- 
two villages. These and the Paonwdr estates made up during 
•the Nawdbi the whole parganah, which was then exclusively 
Ildjpiit. The Paonwdx held what was popularly called eight 
tappds, W the formation of these tappds belong to their 
family history. The traditions regarding the early history 
of the parganah say that the Paonwdr and the Chauhdns 
entered the parganah almost simultaneously at about the end 
of the X4th century. By their family history it would seem 
that they came under the cognizance and sanction of the 
Delhi Government. 

The land was then owned and held by Kurmis, whose 
chiefs, B,d,e Ddmar, dwelt at Rd,eptir — a little to the west 
of Itounjah, — and E.d,e, Dhandu, at Kathwdrd. There was 
a third Bd,e Mohan a Murd,u who lived at Mahonah and 
gave his name to the town. All these had strong forts whose 
sites are marked by the brick mounds called Dihs that 
stiU exist. But tradition add that these forts were originally 
built by the irrepressible Bhars to whom the Kurmis suc- 
ceeded. The Kurmls are said to have shown a mutinous 
spirit and kept back their revenue, and their chastisement 
was made over to these Paonwdr and Chauhiin tribes who 
attacked and drove them out of the country. 

These Kurmls do not seem to have been a low caste 
tribe. They worshipped Mahddev. In the village of Gadia 
at the north of the parganah, he is still worshipped under the 
name of the Kurmlanl hfath and of late years a small Shi- 
vdld has been built over his image. And in the village of 
Tika, to the south of Mahonah, is a tank at which it is said 
the Kurml widows used to perform their satis. 
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The memory of these sacrifices does not very easily fade 
awav. The place is hallowed, even though no monument 
marks the spot, A mound remains and the native knows what 
is there. He will take off his. shoes reverently, and will scrape 
awav the earth and produce some ashes, which, after show- 
ing them to the curious inquirer, he will again caretully 
replace. 

The parganah contains trace.? of mythical history which 
centre round Rukhd/rd. Rukhd was the daughter of Banasui 
■who lived in Mdmpar-Bdnd. It was she who fell in love with 
and abducted Anrud, grandson of Srilcrishn. Kublidn, oi 
Kumhrdw^n, was one of his ministers, and it was his daugh- 
ter Chetori Lekha, who drew the likeness of the hero that Itu- 
khi. had seen in her dreams. Kesuri Haiyath was another of 
his lieutenants, who founded Kesurmau close to Mahouah. 
Srikrishn aided by Arjdn, one of the Pdndu brothers, came 
with an army to recover his grandson, and the many handed 
Baniisur was vanquished and sent to worship Mahddev on the 
lonely banks of the Harbudha. As for BukhA and Anrudh 
they married and went to live at Mathura Brinda-ban. In 
Kumhrawan there is an image of MahAdev called .Kurson, 
which it is said was the object of Kubhan’s worship. 

Aijtin founded the village of ArjAnpAr. There are in 
ArjAnpAr and BukhArA old Dihs of considerable extent with 
the usual broken bricks scattered about, and in the latter vil- 
lage is a shrine to MahAdev, which has always boon extensive- 
ly worshipped ; and of late years another temple, and a largo 
BharmsAlA and a well, have been built by Mathura-BAs, tho 
DlwAn of Shraf-Ad-daulA, the converted Hindd, or, as some 
say by the pervert himself to avert some of tho judgment Ixo 
dreaded for his apostacy. Shraf-dd-daulA was tho groat bank- 
er JagannAth, who farmed the market duos of tho Province 
in the time of Muhammad AH, and defaulting saved his lifo 
by changing his religion. 

As already stated the parganah was almost entirely 
BAjpdt. At the present day out of its one hundred and ninety- 
five villages, one hundred and thirty- two are held by these clans. 
The PaonwAr T’alukdArs mentioned hold seventy- six. Some 
are held by a Kaiyath family who seem to have entered tho 
parganah along with the Paonwars. Before the late addition 
to it of part of MariAwan, the parganah was only composed 
of the eight PaonwAr tappAs. 
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They were — 

I, The four Itounjah tappds of 

1, Itounjah. 

2. K.esr4,w4.n. 

3. Bhindur^ 

4. Sonwan, 

II, The Mahonah tappds of 

5, Mahonah. 

6. Mdhgd,on. 

TIT. The two Eewan tappds of 

7, Eewan. 

8, Bahirgd,on. 

Of these, the latter two are broken up. 

They became sub-divided and are at present included in 
the district of Seetapoor, stiE held by Paonwdrs, who have 
extended their possessions northwards and hold considerable 
t’alukds in that district. 

Some of the Bahirgd,on vElages were acquired by the 
owners of the four Itounjah tappds. 

The pa]:g;anah was one of those of Akbar’s time. 

At annexation, the old parganah of Maridwan was broken 
up and part of it put into Lucknow and part into Mahonah, 
the latter then became one of the three parganahs that formed 
■the Elursl tahsfl. But on the transfer of the Kursi parganah 
to the district of Barabunkee, it was joined to the parganah 
of Malihab^d, lying on the right bank of the river, and is now 
administered from the tahsE station of Malihdbdd. This is 
to the disadvantage of the people, who, during the rains, have 
to go round by Lucknow to get to Malihabdd, but there are 
three ghdts stationed along the river on the MalihdbM side, 
at which the Government ferry boats ply. 
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M9. The parganah of Kursi lies to tlio oast of Mahonah 
and was’ before its transfer to the district of JBarabunk('o in 
1869, the centre one of three parganahs that was administered 
from’ Kursi, its head-quarters town. It is of very irregular 
shape, the bulk of it lying to the north, and cut almost in two 
at its’ centre by a corner of the Mtdionah pargauah that 
projects into it on its western side, reducing its breadth across, 
at this point, to no more than two miles, while its length from 
extreme north to south is not loss than seventeen or eighteen 
miles. 

The town of Kursi is situated, at its narrowest part, on 
the road from Mahonah to Dewa in lat; 37‘8, longitude bid) 

On the north it is bounded by the Sootapoor and Bani- 
bunkee Districts, on the east by parganahs Fathpdr and Dowd. 
On the whole of its west by Mahonah parganah. 

Rivers it has none, but its north is well studded with 
jhils, and a line of them commencing at its north-west corner 
culminate in the Kalydni Nadi, whicli, crossing the pargiiuah 
in an easterly direction, shortly takes a beiul to tlio south- 
east and becomes the boundary lino of the parganah as far as 
Dewd. 

The traffic of the parganah passes through Kursi by two 
good roads which run, (1) south from Maluuiidiibdd on the 
north, to Lucknow, where it crosses into tlio city by the iron 
bridge, and (2) east from the Lucknow and fcjeetapoor road, 
through Mahonah and Kursi, to Dowd and onwards to Bara- 
bunkee, the capital town of the neiglibouring District. 

The population of Kursi is 3,650. It was formerly the 
head-quarters of the parganah, but since its transfer to tlie 
District of Barabunkee the Government Offices liavo boon 
removed, and there remains only the Police Station, at which 
a force of some twenty Constables has been posted to maintain 
order and protect property in the parganah. There is also a 
Post office and a School. 

* This has since the commencement of the Settlomonl, been traueforroa to tho diatrict 
01 SarabaiiAce. 
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The next place of importance is Mahstirj hut cHeflyfor 
the market place of Takaitganj which was built on its lands. 

This bdzdr is situated two miles to the north of Kursi on 
the Mahmilddbdd road. The largest market in the neighbour- 
hood is held here, and the yearly sales are said to amount 
to E,s. 66,000. 

The population of the Tillage' and ganj amount to 4240. 

Besides, there are only three villages, Khingna, Bha- 
rauli, Anwuri, that contain a population of over 1,000. 

The area of the parganah is eighty-nine square miles, and 
it contains ninty-one villages averaging an area of six hund- 
red and twenty-five acres. 

The soil of the parganah is very good and fertile. The fol- 
lowing figures will show how the cultivated land is made up : — 

78 per cent is 1st Class or domat, 

21 per cent is 2nd Class or matiydr. 

The light sandy bhiir amounts to very little. This is 
due to the absence of rivers. 

The amount of matiy^, clayey, is high and is due to jhfls. 

The culturable is thirty-five per cent, and lies chiefly 
to the north of the parganah where population is very 
sparse. It is all of it good land, and will, when cultiva- 
tors are brought up, quickly fall under the plough. 

Only 11-6 per cent, of its area is unculturable, and two- 
thirds of this is taken up by roads and viUaare sites and 
jhfls. ® 


Irrigation is very fair, it amounts to sixty per cent, 
but so much as ninety-three per cent, of this is from jhfls. 
Jhils lie thick through the northern parts of the parganah, 
and a great deal of irrigation is carried on from the Kal- 
ydni Nadi. But it is unlikely that only seven per cent, of 
the irrigated lands is watered from wells. "Water lies only 
seventeen feet from the surface and nine feet of water lie in 
the wells. 
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To the south of Kursl the parganah is very thickly peo- 
pled and in great part by Muhammadans. With its clayey 
soil ’and want of cultivators, the cultivation to the north 
of the parganah is poor, but to the south it is very fine. ^ All 
the cereals are grown, and sugar cane and tho Kihshhi 
crops lie thick round the village, and very little of tho 
ground is left uncultivated. The holdings of the cultivators 
average in this parganah a larger area than in any otlier 
parganah of the district. 

The zaminddrs, themselves, cultivate nearly twolvo a(^ros. 
Cultivators, includmg what they hold in other villages, 
nearly four and a half acres, Brahmans and Chhattris from 
seven to eight acres, Ahlrs, who are very numerous, over live 
acres. But the remaining low castes — Lodhs, Pitsis, anti 
Chamars from three to four acres. Musalrndns hold about four 
and a half acres. 

Bents range from Bs. 4-14 to Be. 5-8 per acre. Brah- 
mans, Chhattris, and Ahlrs, all from Bs. 5 to 6-8, and Kdch- 
his, who are fairly numerous, pay Bs. 9-10. Musalmdns pay 
Bs. 6-6. 


The assessment fixed at Summary Settlement was Bs. 43,700 

The revised demand is „ 74,650 

The revenue rate falls at Bs. 2-7 on cultivated, 

» „ „ „ 1-8 on cultivated and culturablo 

and „ 1-5 throughout. 

The population is 37,454, sparse towards the north, as already 
observed, but dense in the south. 


It is thus divided 

Musalmdns, 

EGndtis, 

Agriculturists, ... 
N on-agriculturists. 


17*3 per cent, of the whole: — 

82-7 

58-7 

41-3 


The proportion of Musalmdns, is higher in this than in any 
other parganah of the district. They are in greatest streng4 
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on tie south, where all the village communities are Musal- 

but the Musalman element is strong throughout the 
parganah. It is due to its history, which will be noticed. 

The earliest inhabitants of the parganah are said to have 
been the Bhars. Tradition assigns to them the founding of 
Mahsur, Ukhri, Chakiil, andChdlhid, which they named from 
four common articles of domestic use, from, Miisal a pestle, 
OlchU a mortar, ChaUd a mill, CMlhd an oven. But the 
village of CMlhid has disappeared. Mahsur or Mahsand is 
built on a very high dih. 

These Bhars seem to have been contemporaneous with, or 
to have succeeded to, the J anwars of Saindlir, a village to the 
north of the parganah on the left bank of the Kalydni Nadi. 
Somehow they seem to have helped in the resistance to 
Saiyid Masdd’s invasion in A. D. 1030. Yet the Musalmdns 
say that they were opposed by no one but Bhars, and diiferent 
parts of the country colonized long after this time, seem to 
have been held only by Bhars. Janwdrs or Bhars, it is cer- 
tain that they are of very old standing in the parganah, and 
long preceded any of the other Bajpiit colonies of this 
district. 

The Janwdrs themselves claim to be of very ancient 
descent, being content with no less an ancestor than Rajah 
Jaijdt, of the Satya-yug, who built Jajniau on the banks of 
the Ganges. They say that their kingdom extended east to 
the hills, south to Benares, and west to the Ganges. And 
that Rajahs Bdsdeo and Suphal-deo, of their line, fought 
Saiyid Mas’iid Ghdzl, at Baraich, and that TJdebhdn, at a 
later date, opposed another of the Delhi Emperors. Their 
possessions extend to this day into the adjoining parganah of 
Dewd, and their village of Sainddr must at one time have 
been of great extent. The site of it lies high, overlooking a 
deep jhil from the excavation of which it must have been 
formed, and is now over-grown with dense jungle, which 
they look upon as too sacred to be touched. 

The tribe of Saindaria Rdjpiits, who have colonized a 
a large tract of country in Seetapoor, assert that they are 
sprui^ and derive their name from the Rdjpiits of Sainddr. 
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But at au early date, they seem to have been confined to 
the left bank of the Kalydnl, for, previous to tho first Musal- 
mdn invasion, came the Parihdrs, who colonized sixty-two 
villages to the south of the Kalydni, reaching down to Kursl 
and Mdhga,on, in the present Mahonah parganah. The Paon- 
wdrs of the latter place hold some of their villages, but tho 
Parihars have not forgotten them. 


The Parihdrs fixed their head-quarters at Ghugtfr, where 
they built a large fort, and brick covered Dihs of great extent 
may be seen there still, which mark its site. 

They gave way however before the Musalmdns of Kurs£ 
— ^wickedly assisted, as they say, by the Mahonah Paonwars— - 
and were pushed up north to Ahmamau, which they have kept 
to this day. 

Then came the Musalmdn settlement of Salomdbdd, at 
whose hands they suffered a further loss. This colony also h«#5 
disappeared, and it is hard to trace its history. It may 
perhaps be placed at the commencement of the thirteoutli cen- 
tury, for it is said they got a grant of twenty viliages from 
Kutb-dd-din Ebak. The estate was long known as tho tap* 
pd of Salemabdd. 

Their leader was Saiyid Kdsim Ilamzd, of Nlshdpdr, 
Later on in the line, Saiyid Farid, son of Nizdm-dd-din,. 
married a daughter of Shaikh Muhammad, son of Shaikli 
Mustafa ’Abbdsi or Kaikobddi Shaikh of Kursi, who hold tho 
office of Chaudhari of the parganah. Shaikli Muhammad lijwl 
no other child and the Saiyid secured the office of Ciiaudharf, 
and the Poyal Parmdn, which had been issued by tho Empe- 
ror Akbar, in name of Shaikh Mustafa was made over to him, 
and is still held by his descendants. Saiyid Bhikhd, of the 
same line, got another Farmdn from Muhammad Shdh in 
1138 Hijra, (a. d. 1726,) but shortly after this the decay of tho 
Saiyids began, and they gave place to an energetic family of 
Pdjptits of the Khenchi tribe, who, it is said, began life by 
taking service with the Saiyids, but in the end succeeded in 
ousting them from their villages. They had previously also 
lost the Chaudhariship which had again reverted to tho 
Shaikhs of Kursf. 

T 
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There is a mystery hanging over this last-named family. 
They do not seem to belong to the original Kaikohddf colo- 
nists and some say they are converted Hindtis, but another and 
more probable account is that they are illegitimately descended 
from the daughters of a Bais family of Boloiyd, in Seetapoor, 
for whom they had stood security, and, who failing to meet 
their engagements, were attacked by the Saiyids, who harried 
and burned their villages and carried off one of the daughters of 
their house, from whom the present family is descended. To 
Muhammad Mustafa, already mentioned, is given this place 
in their history, and from that time their kinsmen, the Kaiko- 
bddis, would have nothing to do with them. They flourished 
notwithstanding. They held Ghugtir, the old head-quarters 
of the Pdrihiirs, and other villages, and Nindurd, which be- 
long to the Janwdrs of Dai'awdn, another branch of the 
Sainddr Janwars, and they built a village called Dlnpandh, 
“ the defence of the_ faith.” Another branch of the family, 
at present represented by Chaudhari, ’Abdtil-Razzdk, held 
Chflgd,on, the nucleus of forty villages. And Chaudhari 
Musdhib-Ali and 'Abdiil-Eahim, T’alukddrs of Dlnpandh, are 
their direct descendants. 

The Mtisalmdns have altogether proved strong in this 
parganah. 

Another Musalmdn colony of note, that of Mahsdr, came 
into the parganah at probably the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and on the south of the parganah are various scattered 
Musalmdn communities who date their history from the time 
of Saiyid-Mas’M’s invasion of a. d., 1030. It is not probable 
that they are of so early a date, though not unlikely that 
they were thrown out at different times from Satrikh, which 
for a long time seems to have sent out colonies to various 
places in the neighbourhood. 

The cause for the unusual predominance of the Musal- 
mdn element has thus been shown. They hold forty out of 
the ninety-one villages of the parganah : the rest are held 
chiefly by Edjpiits. 

The only two T’alukddrs are Musdhib-All and Abdiil- 
lUhlm of Dlnpandh, who hold jointly an estate of some six 
villages. 
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When or why Kursi was first constituted as a parganah 
is unknown. 

It is mentioned in the ’A,ln,Akbarl, and the town of 
Elursi is said to have a brick fort. In the Nawdbi it formed 
part of a chakld consisting of Kursl, Dew^ Jehdngirdbdd 
Sataikh, and N’awdbganj. 
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PARGANAH DEWA. 


10 The parganah of Dew4 at present belongs -to the Na- 
wdbganj tahsll of district Barabunkee, but previous to its 
transfer from Lucknow, in 1869, it formed one of the parga- 
nahs of tahsll Kursl Its chief town is Lewd, which lies in 
at 27° 5' and long. 81° 21'. It is bounded on the west chiefly 
by parganah Kursl and on the north-east and south-east by 
parganahs of the Barabunkee district. 

In shape it is triangular, with its apex extending in an 
easterly direction into Barabunkee, and its base lying on the 
Kursl parganah. 

The town of Dewd is situated towards the north-east of 
the triangle, and is connected by good kachchd roads with 
Kursl lying west, Mahmiiddbdd on the north, Barabunkee, 
on south-east, and Lucknow on south-west. The road to the 
latter joins the Fyzabad and Lucknow imperial road at Chin- 
hat, about seven miles distant from Lucknow. 

Its greatest length from north to south is twenty miles, 
and its breadth east to west, through Dewa from the apex of 
the triangle to its base, is eleven miles. Its area is one-hundred 
and forty square miles, and number of villages one-hundred and 
sixty-three, with an average area of five-hundred and fifty 
acres to a village. 

The rivers in the parganah are inconsiderable. The 
Elalydnl follows its northern boundary for a short distance, and 
in the centre it is crossed by the Beth, a small stream that 
originates in jhlls to the north of paraganah Mahonah. Its 
bed lies low and the land on the other side is almost barren ; 
it is not much used for irrigation. The parganah is, on the 
whole, (^, forty-three per cent only of irrigated land is under 
cultivation, and more than three-fourths of this is due to jhlls. 
^e jhlls lie principally to the north of Dewd, and near Dew^i 
itself is a fine piece of water known as the Bareld jhll of some 
four or five square miles in extent. To the south of the 
paraganah also, near Busti, are some useful pieces of water 
for irrigation. But this source of irrigation is always preca- 
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rioiis, and througli the centre of this parganah, up in a north 
•westerly direction towards Dinpandh in Kursl, rains liav<- 
often been known to fad when they have fallen plentifully 
round Lucknow. Perhaps the rain-fall is influenced by the 
course of the rivers, and from this tract up to the Ghdgra, some 
twenty miles east, 'there are none. To the north-east of Dowd, 
towards Nardin-bhdri, the parganah is particularly diy ; 
wells are dug with great difficulty, the sides will not stand, 
and often the spring level is not reached at all. 

The parganah is not, on the whole, well wooded ; groves 
round the villages are no't so abundant and fine as in the other 
parganahs of -the district; wide tracts of the clM/c jungle 
cross the centre of the parganah, but this tree never attain.s 
to any height and is cut down every third year for fire- wood. 

The barren land amounts to, 13‘74 per cent of the whole 
„ culturable, , „ „ 27’34 

„ cultivated, „ „ 58 "94 

The barren plains chiefly follow the course of the lleth, 
and the culturable lies on the jungle land already mentioned. 

The percentage of cultivated land is higher than in any 
other parganah of the district, and to the south of Dowd the 
son is very fertile and highly cultivated. A great many of tlie 
cultivators there are of the industrious class of Ahlrs and they 
pay high rents to the Musalmdn proprietors. 

The population is not dense — as will be seen, — and the 
holdings of the cultivators average a very fair area. The great 
bulk of cultivators is supplied by Ahlrs and Kurmfs, who 
hold, the former from four and three-quarter acres upwards, 
paying Es. 5-7 per acre, and the latter more than six acres, 
paying Es. 6-5. 

The rents of the remaining cultivators vary from Ks. 5-0 
to 6-0 per acre. 

But Chhattfls, whose holdings are six and a quarter 
^res pay only Rs. 4-12, and Kachhis with three acres pay 
Es. 9-12. Both in rents and in cultivation the parganah 
is not equalled by any other in Lucknow, and the rise in its 
revenue. has been very great. 
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The revenue assessed at Summary Settlement was Es. 1,05,955 
The revised demand is ., .1,52,030 

The rate falls at Ks. 2-13 on cultivated. 

„ „ „ 1-15 on cultivated and culturable. 

„ „ „ 1-10 throughout. 

The population of the parganah is 68,834. It falls at 
the rate of 494 per square mile of total area, and 709 per 
square mile of cultivated area. 

It is tiius distributed between the different creeds and 
classes. 


Musahndns are ... 13 ’5 of the whole : — 

Hindlis ... ... 86‘5 

Agriculturists ... 60 '4 

Non-agriculturists ... 36 ‘6 

In point of agriculturists it stands far higher than any 
other parganah in the district. 

The largest town is Dewd with 3,605 inhabitants. Next 
to it is Gadia, to the south of the parganah, with 2,542, and 
the only remaining towns with a population of more than 1,000 
but less than 2,000, are Babrigd,,on, Basti, Bind, and Kheolf. 

Dewd was an old Hindd head-quarters town and is pro- 
bably very ancient, but no reliable story of its foundation can 
be given. The most probable account is that which ascribes 
it to aDewalRikh. At the time of the first Muhammadan 
invasion under Saiyid Mas’iid in a. d. 1030, it seems to have 
belonged to the J anwdrs, who ruled the country from Sain- 
dlir in Kursi. This tribe of Edjptxts has been noticed in the 
account given of that parganah. The town was then attacked 
from Satnkh, the Musalmdn head-quarters, and taken. 

The Musalmdns, however, also talk of the Bhars, whom 
they drove out from Bhithauli, which lies two nules to the 
west of Dewd. 

The present Shaikh residents of Dewd assert that they 
are descended from Shdh-Wesh, the first Musalmdn conquer- 
or of the village and lieutenant of Saiyid Mas’tid. But for 
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a long time it formed onlj^ their entrenched camp, they did not 
acquire any proprietary rights in the parganah till about the 
commencement of the 16th century. A little previous to this 
time the Shaikhs were rising into power in Lucknow and 
MauldnA-ziyd-iid-din, father of the celebrated Shaikh Makh- 
ddm Bandagi, whose tomb is still shown in Lucknow, was 
granted ’Atiamdu, a village of this parganah, in Jtigfr by a 
king of the Jawanpiir dynasty. A grandson of Makhdiim 
Bandagi was Maulavi Muhibullah, who married a daughter 
of Kdzi Mahmiid, of Dewd,, and it was their son, Mauldnd. 
’Abdiis Saldm, who first acquired a har of Dewd by an Ahmd 
grant and other villages of the parganah in J dgir. 

This was the commencement of the Shaiklis’ possessions 
in the parganah. 

Another Musalmdn settlement was that of the Saiyids of 
Kheoli, to the west of Dewd, who colonized a tract of thirty- 
two villages which was long known as the tappd of Kheoli. 
They may have come about the commencement of the 13th 
century. They have tombs of their Shahids or martyrs 
round their Tillages and state that they fought against the 
Bhars, who held a fort in Mithauli close by. 

A third colony to the south was that of the Shaikhs of 
Kidwdrah, who colonized a tract of fifty-two villages fronx 
Jugaur in Lucknow. They probably came early in the 13th 
century. The T’alukddr Zainulabdin of Gadia is a member 
of this family. 

Other smaller Musalmdn communities have spread over 
the parganah. 

It was at about this time, too, that different families 
of Baises came into the parganah. They attacked a powerful 
family of Kurmis, who had a large fort near Basti, the centre 
of twelve villages, as they say, in the south of the parganah, 
and drove them out. 

Others went north, and gradually ousting the Janwdrs 
founded the large T’alukds of Kdsimganj and Behtd, which 
they lost only during the last days of the Nawdbf. These 
Baises were in some way allied to the Janwdrs, into whoso 
family they married. They claim the zamindM of the town 
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of Dew4 itself. The clan became most formidable in the last 
days of the Nawdbi, and under Suphal Singh and Ganga 
Bakhsh, seized almost the whole of the north of the parganah, 
harrying, burning, and seizing the villages of their less 
powerful neighbours. And they had but little fear of the 
native government, only pa 3 n.ng their revenue under pressure 
of guns and special troops sent to collect. The Baises of this 
parganah were certainly men of great energy and force of 
character. Their history will be further noticed. On their 
dispersion, most of their villages were conferred on the Mu- 
salmdn Shaikhs of D ewd. But there are still Baises of the same 
family left who hold some of the finest villages in the par- 
ganah. 

Out of the one hundred and sixty-three villages of the 
parganah, only some fifty-seven are held by Hindiis. The 
rest belong to Musalm^ns. 

And half of these are held by T’alukddrs, the rest by 
zamindkrs. 

The T’alukddrs are Shaikh Zain-ul-abdin of Gadia, Abid 
A.H of Saidahdr, Nasir-ud-din of Tera Kaldn, Bfi All of 
Shaikhdpiir, and Shams-un-nisd of Jasmauria-Maltikphr, the 
greater part of whose estate, however, lies in Barabunkee, 
Bdjahs Barzand AH and Amir Hasan Khan also hold large 
estates in this parganah, but they belong to Jehdngirabad and 
Mahmiiddbdd of other Districts. 

The parganah is mentioned in the ’A,in-Akbari, and Dewd 
is said to have a brick foi’t. In the Nawdbi it belonged to 
what was known as the Dewa-Kursi Chakla. 
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PAET V.. 

JUDICIAL. 


1, The cause list, (Statement No. 2,) shows an 
Difficulty of the case amount of case work that will probably 
work. be exceeded in very few districts. And 

successive annual reports have commented upon the difficult 
nature of some of the cases. 


2.- The cause is readily enough traceable to the 
neighbourhood of the city and court, and 
Its cause. constant changes in the ownership and 

possession of land. Adventurers and speculators there have 
always been in abundance to take advantage of the difficulties 
of a zamlnd^ or overbid him in the farm of his village. 

Six; or eight claimants to a village, all with an array of 
good title deeds, have been common, and when added to this 
they have all held within limitation, it has not been easy for 
the courts to find out who has the best title. 


3. Moreover, in the train of all this change of pro- 

„ . , , , prietorship, has followed the right of the 

uits o t e er-samin r. (jjgpossessed zaminddrs to str, that is to 

a subordinate right in their old holdings, such as will save 
them from dispossession, or excessive enhancement of rent. 
Another part of the report (para. 69 Part IIL) has shown how 
much land has been decreed to the ex-zamlnddrs. It is 
sufficient here to point to the litigation that has secured it. 

4. There is, too, another class of cases which have 

n.;.. been very numerous in this District. I 

allude to the claims to chahs, or small 
parcels of land in the village, that have been purchased by 
outsiders for the purpose of planting groves, or ornamental 
gardens. This class of rights has been mentioned previously 
atpara. 85, Part I., and para. 70, Part II. 

Such transactions were very common near all towns, and 
the more towns there are, the greater will the number of such 
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tenures be. Bound Lucknow and in the villages wbicb form 
part of tbe city it is needless to observe tliut they will be 
particularly numerous, and the claims have been very stoutly 
contested. These villages round Lucknow are those that have 
generally been granted in jdgir and it has been the custom of 
the jdgirddrs to consider that their title has annihilated all 
other rights in the village. 

Seeing the form on which they have come on, it seems to 
me to have been a mistake to have allowed such cases to ap- 
pear in court at all. There was no dispute, no one was ap- 
parently aggrieved, action did not proceed from the superior 
holder of the village, but the chakdar considered it incumbent 
in himself to come forward and shew his title, not often an 
easy matter, and not likely to be allowed out of pure ^ace by 
an adversary who might gain a great deal by his failing to 
prove it. The chakdar thus took upon himself the unfair 
burden of showing his rights, but it would have been sufii- 
cient if the settlement establishment had recorded his status 
and possession, leaving the aggrieved party to seek the usual 
remedy. Had this been done, and had the plaint been subject 

cases would 
and expense 


In some instances, there has been no less than two 
hundred of such cases in a village. 


to a stamp, it is probable that very few of these 
have come into court at all, and heavy litigation 
been spared. 


Amount of case work. 


5. The whole number of cases 
instituted have been 2/, 139. 


This, however, is subject to some modification. The 
statement (No. 6,) has been compiled from the annual returns, 
but on taking up the cases it has often been found that plaints 
have been instituted twice by the same claimant, or by two 
different members of the family suing for the same thing. 

Moreover, the registration has not been very good! 
Under-proprietary rights often mean chaks and groves, and 
groves often include chaks. The grove retains its name as 
such, even where the trees have long been removed and it 
has come under cultivation. 
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6. As a rule, it may be said, that not many changes 
The ehar.ges effected by bave been made on the summary settle- 
regular settlement. Hieilt of villagCS 01 A. D. 1858-69. Ol 

the 1,416 Tillages then settled-subject to a future revision, 
save for the T’alukddrs, by the regular settlement, — 1,218 
have been noaintained in the possession of the parties settled 
"with. 

The number of decrees passed for the proprietary title is 
no test of change, for, by orders subsequently issued, even 
parties in possession were made to claim against Government 
to show their own good title. 

The T’alukdirs had three hundred and fifty-four villages, 
of which three hundred and forty-seven have been maintained. 
Some three or four of them were held on mortgage titles 
which have been redeemed! Some three or four were not 
held under their Sanad as former part of their T’alukd at all. 

Some forty villages they have received after enquiry 
partly by purchase, and partly by grant on their being declar- 
ed Nazll. 

7 . Claims for shares have been very numerous and many 
^ , have been decreed, but it is more pro- 

bable that dispossessed members, who 
had been left out of the Khewat have thereby come in, than 
that the share has actually changed hands by the decree. 

Sometimes the Khewats have been very difficult to make 
up, as where the zamindd,rs have recovered a lost village, and 
no Khewat existed during limitation, or where claimants havo 
come forward alleging that the portion of sir they may have 
held in the JSTawdbi, represented their share though they did 
not exercise their right in the management, and it is difficult 
to say that this is not the case. This class of cases has arisen 
from the state of things described at para. 57 Part III. 

On the other hand, it has often happened that a 1am- 
barddr will come forward to upset a Khewat that he himsolf 
agreed to at the Summary Settlement, on the ground that 
his co-sharers did not hold actual shares with him within the 
period of limitation. It is needless to observe that this has 
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not been sanctioned. The Courts have not disturbed posses- 
sion where right, or a title secured by adverse possession, has 
not been shown. 


8. Tor the reasons already given (para. 67 Part III) 
_ Act XXVI. of 1866, has not operated 

Sub-BetUements. ■< m • xi. j* j. • x \ 

very heavily in the distnct, yet some 

twelve sub-settlements, that had been decreed, were cancelled 

under its provisions. 


9. Act XIII. of 1866, has been harder. It has been 
The Mortgage Act SHI. Called a blot upou our Statute Books, 
1®®®- and many mortgages have been cruelly 

foreclosed, that the zamlnddrs hoped, in all justice, they would 
have been allowed to redeem. It has been worse, where in 
some cases they had recovered possession, under the Summary 
Settlement, but had to restore on the titles secured by their 
unredeemed deeds. It is to be regretted that no statement, 
exists of the number of such cases. 
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SETTLEMENT EECOEDS. 


1. All the documents prescribed by Settlement Cucular 
No. 23, of 1864, have been given; they are — 

1st The Shajrah, or field map. 

2nd. The Khasrah, or field book. 

3rd. Shajrah Abddi, or field map of village sites. 

4th. The Khasrah Abddi, the index to the same. 

5th. The Pardl Ch^dt, or list of "wells. 

6th. The Jamdbandi, or rent roll. 

7"th. The Khationl. 

8th. Statement No. II. 

9th. Statement No. III. or Khewat. 

10th. The Dar-khwdst, or engagement for the payment 
of the Government Revenue. 

11th. The final Riibkdrf. 

12th. The Wdjib-ul’arz, or administration paper. 

13th. The Schedule of rent arrangements prescribed by 
Circular No. I. of 1863. 

And in additon, a Khationl No. 2 has been prepared 
into "which have been collected all the subordinate rights that 
have been decreed. 

All other subordinate rights, such as Groves, Brahman’s 
Mu’dfi, and Chdkrdnd tenures, "will be found in list attached 
to these respective headings in the 'Wdjib-ul-’arz. Much 
trouble has been taken "with them, and I trust no tenures 
have escaped. 
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2. The preparation of the records has cost much money, 
, . and I think that in many cases they have 
Delay in their comp etion. Unnecessarily delayed. 

I see not why all records should be kept unfinished, 
pending the settlement of disputes. The man in possession 
can he recorded. 


The district officer can secure the revenue if he be told 
the name of the holder of the village, and the sharers, de 
foAto, are all responsible, and can claim their profits so long 
as they retain undisturbed possession of their shares. The 
Elhewat, when made, is not permanent ; shares change hands 
every day, and a new Khewat has to be made up every year. 
The Khasrah and Shajrah remain the same, whether there is 
any subordinate right in the fields that are contained in it 
or not. 


What is decreed may be subsequently entered in the 
records, or a register of rights made up. 


3. Possession should be the basis of the record and 
all amendments might safely be left. 
^ it h the delay in the completion has 

a very demoralizing effect on the estab- 
lishment of native writers, who are unable to complete the 
work on their hands, but who must be retained till the work 
is over. Save for pattiddri villages, where (1.) the lands 
actually belonging to each patti have to be carefully col- 
lected, and (2.) fields cultivated by the zaminddr on the 
shamildt, have to be put into their proper place amongst the 
joint property of the village, — not always an easy matter, 
the Zaminddr does not fail to claim as his own all that he 
has had anything to do with, — ^and (3.) where finally the 
value of each patti has to be assigned, and the jamd 
distributed, I do not see why all records should not be faired 
off and bound up, so soon as the Shajrah and Khasrah are 
ready, and the different lists of tenures are made out. The 
saving on cost would be very great. 


Coat of Settlement. 


4. The cost of the Settlement has 
amounted to Es. 5)34,243 (Statement 
No. 2.) This is heavy, but of this : — 
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EiS. 63,510 only is debitable against the Survey. 

Bs, 1,91,261 against the Becords. 

Bs. 1,94,630 against Judicial Officers. 

The item Bs. 36,026 for contingencies includes tentage 
of officers and all expenses connected with the establishment, 
as printing and house rent for office, &c. A great deal of it 
should be charged to the records. 

Bs. 14,870 for the city survey should be deducted. It 
forms no part of the Settlement of the District. 

Every effort has been made to keep down the expense ; 
and though great, the outlay will be repaid in from two to 
three years, for, by the new assessment, the revenue has been 
increased by 2 ^ lakhs of rupees. 

5. There remains the staff of officers employed. I 

„ „ ^ can do little more than enumerate them. 

Staff of OlEcers emploved. njr rs i i i. 

Mr. Capper, under whom the settlement 
was inaugurated, is now Commissioner of Boy Bareilly. 
Mr, Maconochie, who assessed the district, with the excep- 
tion of one parganah, is now Settlement Officer of Gondah. 
Major Boulderson, who conducted the survey and made the 
judicial enquiry in some of the parganahs of the District, is 
Settlement Officer of Kheree. Mr. Harington, who succeed- 
ed Major Boulderson, is Officiating Secretary to Chief Com- 
missioner. 

The only officer subordinate to me of whose working I 
possess any knowledge is Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Dhaukal Parshdd. His work has always given me groat 
satisfaction. He is conscientious and hard working, and I 
consider him to be of the highest integrity. For the past 
year he has been put in charge of the Becord Establishment, 
having been almost entirely relieved of Judicial work. My 
Sharishtadix Sa’ddat Ehdn has been of great use to me. 
He has lately passed the Higher Standard of Examination 
for Assistant Commissioners and deserves encouragement. 

6. This— —with the exception of a report on the survey 

Ooncksion Lucknow, and some brief 

histories of the T’alukddrs and principal 
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families that have been before mentioned in the parganah 
accounts — ^thrown u;^ and added to this in the form of Appen- 
dices I. and II. — ^will conclude my report. I trust that, my 
shortcomings in it may be leniently treated. I may be 
permitted to add once more that I was put in charge of the 
Settlement only when it was drawing to a close ; that I have 
had to collect information and materials for statistics, 
having had but a small share in the work ; that in ad- 
dition the disposal of a large amount of case work has 
fallen upon me (vide Annual Report of this oj0S.ce for the 
year 1869- 70), and that finally I have been pressed with 
appeals up to the last hour. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

H. H. BUTTS, 

Offg. Settlement Officer, Lucbiow. 
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LUCKNOW OITT SUETET. 

1. A Survey of the city was ordered by the Chief Ooxa- 
missioner, and was commenced in July ]86!r. The work 
was entrusted to Extra Assistant Commissioner, Dhokal 
Parsliad and the measurement was completed by August 1868. 
But the fair copies of the records and maps were not filed in 
the Deputy Commissioner’s Office till June 1869. The delay 
was caused by a subsequent order for the preparation of du- 
plicate copies of the work. 


2. The whole was effected at a cost of Bs. 14,870, and 
is embodied in 162 volumes, which however does not include 
the duplicate copies. There is generally one volume to every 
mahalld of the city, but where two small mahallds lay toge- 
ther they were measured as one and putinto the same volume. 


3. Each volume consists of a khasrah and a map of the 
mahalld. The latter has been drawn up on the scale of two 
inches to the chain, and has been coloured topographically, 
to show every tenement and plot of land with character arid 
ownership of each. Thus, the maps will show Govcrniunnt, 
nazM, and private property, pakkd and kachchd liousos, and 
ruins, gardens, cultivated lands and wastes, mosques, burial 
grounds, road, ravine, and well. 

4. Each block of buildings or separate plot has its own 
number, and a reference to the khasrah will give the name 
of the owner and area of the block and other particulars. 

6. The result shows: — 


(1.) A total area of 7,850 acres. 

(2^ 65,288 compounds and enclosures and separate 
measured plots. 


(3.) 57,256 houses covering an area of 1,780 acres. 

1 • T. Cultivated land amounting to 2,566 acres, of 

which 880 acres belong to naziil, or the municipality, and 
l,6b6 acres to private persons. 


X 
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6. In regard to the record of nazdl land, considerable 
difficulty seems to have been felt. In Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner’s letter, No, 1,803, dated 20th May 1867, it was 
laid down that the Settlement Officer w^as to “ make an en- 
“ quiry into all property alleged to be nazdl * * * and should 
“ dete 3 Pmine whether it was nazdl, or not, and his order should 
“ not be open to appeal, but if any person felt aggrieved his 
“remedy should lie in a Civil Suit.” 

7. The Commissioner, Mr. Capper, then drew up a set 
of rules as to what could be alleged to the naziil, which I 
give entire, as follows : — 

Mules for the general guidance of the Local Agency in 
the prosecution of svAts "before the Settlement Officer. 

(1.) Where a brick dwelling house, with or without the 
usual court or enclosure, stands in a row, or partly detached 
in one of the recognised streets of the town and the title to 
the house is clear, the local agency will waive their claim to 
the site. 

(2.) To all mud houses, huts, and their sites, we assert 
the same title as that vesting in the zaminddrs, with respect 
to the dbddi of their villages. 

(3.) To houses, &c., now held rent-free in sahunat 
leases, we waive all special claim derived from the Outram 
Proclamation. 

(4.) To all lands taken up for road purposes, such as 
round the Port and the Pesidency, the Saikandar Bagh 
Palace, and the entire width of the Napier, Canning, and Vic- 
toria roads, no claims will be admitted on the grounds of title 
acquired previous to March a. u. 1858. 

(5.) We claim that all plots not now built on are the 
property of the Government, whether or no they be entrusted 
to the local agency (i e., municipality.) 

(6.) To such as are affected by the Outram Procla- 
mation, such as ruins of houses, sites of houses, and such 
lands as would ordinarily pass with the houses, we admit no 
title, unless derived from the British Government. To others 
we will admit good title derived from any Government or 
sixty years’ possession. 
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(7.) Nothing in these rules will affect the claims of 
State property as defined in Commissioner’s Letter to Deputy 
Commissioner, No. 393, of 27th April 1867, to ganjes or 
other markets. 

8. But different propositions were afterwards made, and, 
finally by I'inancial Commissioner’s order, conveyed in his 
letter. No. 5,107, dated 7th August 1868, houses and lands 
attached to houses, and enclosures made by permission, were 
to he recorded in the name of the occupants. The Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner was simply to record the party in possession. 
These orders involved an alteration in the record already 
made and a considerable loss of time was the result. But no 
more enquiries were made, and henceforth unoccupied lands 
only, and such plots as were already entered upon the naztil 
lists produced by the Deputy Commissioner, were recorded as 
naziil. At the end of each mahaUd volume, is an abstract of 
all the naziil property in the mahalld with Nos. referring to 
their place- in the district naziil lists. And the results have 
been finally collected and put into one statement. 

_ 9. The survey was effected by marking out the boun- 
daries of the Police Divisions of the City and taking the 
mahallds that compose them as sub-divisions. 

10. The survey does not now, however, include tho 
wholeof the city lying within the jurisdiction of the city 
authorities. There are some other thity-nine villages — which 
shall be presently given,— lying chiefly to the north, or loft 
bank of the Giimti, which are wholly or in part, included in 
the city, but of which a survey was considered unnecessary, be- 
cause they had already been brought under settlement oper- 
ations, and demarcated by the Settlement Department. But 
such a measurement as they had received was not the same as 
the measurement contemplated by the city survey. The settle- 
ment Survey showed only the extent of the area of thodbddi 
ot the vmage, it did not show how the dbMi was made 
up in detml, and Mr. Harington, on reporting the completion 
ottiie actual measurement, adverted to “the advisability of 
utilizing a well-trained establishment for the purpose of 
„ securing a record and map, such as the authorities in charge 
ot tJie city lands and tenements ought to have.” But the 
project was not approved of; the Einancial Commissioner 
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replying, “that lie could not propose that Government 
“ should sanction any expenditure on an object ■which, how- 
“ ever desirable in itself, would not bring in any return to 
the State, ” and observed, that if the Municipality chose to 
incur the expenditure, he would be glad to allow the Settle- 
ment Department to conduct the work. 

11. Mr. Harington had said that 11,626 acres, or an 
extent equal to one-and-a-half as much as had already been 
surveyed, still remained, but in this he seems to have been 
under a misapprehension Only some 900 acres of this land 
is dbddi, and requiries measui'ement, the remainder has been 
actually as well as technically surveyed, and full particulars 
regarding any plot can be supplied from the settlement papers. 

12. I have, for the purpose of exhibiting the result of 
the survey, submitted with this report a reduced map in 
which the surveyed portion of the city is shown coloured 
pink, and the remaining unsurveyed parts colomred brown. 

If the survey of the latter should be eventually ordered, 
there are in the office forms enough left for the formation of 
the record. 

13. The homesteads of some of the -villages which have 
been included within the city limits seem too disconnected 
with the city to belong to it, but the arrangements made in 
taking the census of 1869 will show what villages actually 
form part of the city. 

On the south of the Giimtl they are : — 

J 

Dogawwan, Birhdna, Ktindri, Darydpiir, Bihdrlplir, 
Enkn-ud-dinpiir, Barourdr— Hiisainbdri. 

And on the north, or the left bank of the river, — ^leading 
up by a series of streets to the further end of Tdtdrpiir, to a 
distance of about three miles from the new bridge near the 
Moti Mahall — they are : Riipp-dr, Madehganj, Irddatnagar, 
Khd.lisptir, Bharaulia, Shaikhapdr, — in which Aliganj is 
situated, — Tatdrpiir, IsMmbdri, Mahnagar, and Rahimnagar. 

14. ^ The city is divided into six Police Circles, which 
take their names from the Police Stations that have been, 
fixed at the most important places within their limits. 
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Tliey are the three easterly ones of Ganeshganj, Wazir- 
ffani Htisaiafijanj the latter of which lies on the left bank of 
the Giimtl, and includes the whole of the city lying on that 
side of the river; and the three westerly ones of the Chank, 
Sa’adatganj, and Daulatganj. 

15. The principal markets are the grain markets of 
Pathganj and Drigbijeganj, lying to the west of Amlndhdd; 
of Kikdbganj, lying at the south end of the Canning road ; of 
Sa’adatganj, in the west of the city, and of Shahganj, near 
the Victoria road. Most of the imported cotton and salt is 
set down at Sa’ddatganj. Gnr (molasses) is sold chiefly in. 
the JN'akhkhds market, which is to the west of the Victoria 
road. And the great leather market is the Chikmandi in 
the Wazirganj thdnd. 

16. The value of goods imported into the city during 
1869-70, was seventy-four-and-three-quarter lakhs. The chief 
articles, on which *a municipal tax levied, were wheat and 
the other grains, gJd, gw, (molasses) sugar, spices, oil seeds 
and tobacco. 

17. Barriers for the collection of this tax on imported 
articles (chungiat) have been fixed ; 

(1) On the Seetapoor road, outside Irddat- 

nagar ; 

(2) In Purenid, on a cross country road ; 

(3) On the Kursi road, outside Alfganj ; 

(4) On the road that runs through Isldmbdri ; 

(6) At the Kukrail bridge, on the Pyzabad 

road ; 

(6) At the Sultanghdt, on the Gdmtf ; 

(7) At the WHdyati Bdgh Ghdt ; 

(8) On the road to Sultdnpdr ; 

(9) In the village of Barela, to the east of 

the Artillery lines in cantonments; 

(10) On the road from Khujauli, in Mohan- 

Idlganj ; 
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(11) On the Roy Bareilly road ; 

(12) On the road from Bijnaur to the south 

of Central Prison ; 

(13) On the Cawnpore road at i^ldmbdghj 

(14) At Tdl-Katord, near the bridge over the 

old canal at the head of Victoria road ; 

(15) The Chhabndth Ohauklj on the cross road 

from the Victoria to the Sa’ddatgani 

roads ; 

(16) At Aldmnagar, on the road from 

Mohdn ; 

(17) At Kachndr on the road from Kdkori ; 

(18) At Indiirganj ; 

(19) At Sarafrdzganj , on the road to Malihdbdd ; 

(20) At Kothbdgh, on the road to Kanka- 

rdbdd ; 

(21) At Gaugbdt ; 

(22) At the Ohiraiydghdt, on the Giimti ; 

(23) At Khadrdj in MMhoganj ; 

(24) And at Pddsh4hganj. 

18. In regard to its own manufactures, liuoknow has 
long been celebrated for its gold lace work (zarij, brocades 
(kdmddni), embroidered slippers and caps {ghetla and kafsh, 
and topi), and its clay modellers, who work in a fine sort of 
day called cMr, which is procurable in Ganeshpdr, Uttur- 
Bauna and Sard,e-Shaikh, villages near Ohinhat, and in 
Chinhat itself. 

19. It may not be amiss to give here a brief description 
and account of the city ; tracing' its history from its earliest 
times. 

As it now stands it covers an area of some thirteen square 
miles, and contains a population of 2,73,126 inhabitants. But as 
a city — not more than a century old, — it is probably one of the 
most modem in India, entitled only to be reckoned as such 
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from the time of AsaMd-dauld, the fourth Nawdb of Oudh, 
who in 1776 A. D., removed the seat of Government from 
Fyzabad to Lucknow, and made it the new capital of his Pro- 
vince. 

?■ 

Houses and streets spread from that time on all sides 
and from being a comparatively un-noticed provincial town 
it became the seat of a court, the centre to which all the 
produce of the country flowed, and the chief resort of nobles, 
who lived only to display their wealth, and to squander in 
fine houses and pompous retinues of attendants, the riches 
they had drawn from the provinces. 

Tet there are few fine buildings of any note in the city, 
no single one is of stone, and yearly washing and plaster 
and paint, is needed to preserve anything like a pre-possoss- 
ing exterior on the best of the King’s palaces. 

Quieter times — if less congenial to the native spirit — 
have come for it with the introduction of British rule, roads 
have been carefully laid out and well kept up ; streets have 
been widened, bazars have been made, in which the com- 
fort and convenience of tradesmen and their customers have 
been studied ; stringent cleanliness is enforced ; and local 
Government introduced in a municipality, in which the 
native wishes are consulted by the appointment of native 
members, whom their fellow townsmen may themselves elect. 

The Giimtl flows calmly through it, although the 
mass of the city lies on its right bank. It is spanned by 
four bridges, two built by native rulers, and two since the 
annexation of the Province in 1866. 

By one standing on the new bridge, opposite to the 
Mott Mahdl, a fine view of the city may be had. It seems 
to lie almost embedded in trees. High up the river stands 
the old stone bridge built by Asaf-iid-dauUh. To the left 
of this the walls of the Machl Bhawan fort, enclosing the Lach- 
man tild — ^Lachman’s hill — ^the first inhabited spot of the city, 
and from which its name has sprung, and the Imarabdra, 
the^ splendid mausoleum of the monarch, the building of 
which is said to have cost him a million of money. Further 
again in the distance, rise — overlooking the city — the lofty 
minarets of the Jama Masjid, designed in imitation of the 
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mosque at Delhi, but left unjB.nished, since its founder 
Muhatnmed All Shdli failed to complete it. Nearer asain, 
on the same side of the river, rise the ruined walls of the 
Residency, with its Memorial Cross, a monument of that 
heroic defence — made by a small British garrison in the 
mutinous year of 1857, — which will live for ever in the minds 
of men. In front on the banks of the river, stands the 
Ohattar Manzil palace, crowned by its gilt umbrellas, 
now convei’ted to the use of the more western luxuries of a 
club, and public libraries ; — while to the left at some little 
distance rise up the high mausoleums of the Ndwab Baddat 
AH Ehan and one of his wives, which flank the entrances 
into the Kaisar Bagh, the last of the palaces built by Wazid 
AH, the ex-King of Oudh. 

This is but a cursory view of the whole and does not 
convey the picturesque scene afforded by a bird’s-eye view 
from the top of any one of the towers, or high places in 
which the place abounds. 

20. But as a town even in early times it was not quite 
unknown to fame 

In the time of Akbar it had risen to be of some impor- 
tance. It is one of the few cities of Oudh mentioned in the 
A, in Akbari, and its “ delightful suburbs” were even at that 
time celebrated. 

The tomb of Shaikh Mind. Shdh, who lay buried here, 
and was even then worshipped as a saint, is also mentioned. 
This was one of the places knocked down during the rebel- 
lion, when it is said that the workmen employed in its demo- 
lition were afflicted with grievous troubles, and, attributing 
the cause to their sacriligious act, commenced rebuilding in 
all haste. But others say a ‘ sahib’ ordered its re-erection. 
It lies on the open space on the south side of the Fort and 
vast crowds repair to it on a Thursday to pray, and make 
offerings to the saint. 

Another old Dargdh, where an annual mel& is held in 
the month of Chait (Mai-ch), is that of the Fir Jalil which 
is built on a high piece of ground overlooking the present 
district kachheri (Roshan-ud-dauld, Kothi.) 
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21. The earliest inhabitants seem to have been Brah- 
mans and Kdyaths, and they dwelt round the Lachhman- 
Ul&, or Lachhman’s hill, which is now the high ground situ- 
ated within the Machchi Bhawan Bort. ITore it is said that 
T.anbb-mfl,n j brother of Bdmchandar, Edjah of Ajodhyd, — 
who bad been granted a large tract of country up to tho 
Gh^grd, in jdgir,— founded the village of Lachhmanptir, tho 
origin of the future city. He was probably drawn to it by 
the reputed sanctity of the spot, for on the summit of tho 
hillock was an orifice in the ground into which Hindfis 
threw flowers and water, for they said it led down to the 
Sesndg, or thousand-headed snake, who supports the world 
on his head. A mosque now stands over the place, built by 
that stern religionist, the Emperor Aurang-zeb, who had 
just returned from performing a like act at some sacred spot 
in AjodhyA 

The village of Lachhmanpiir was standing within tho 
memory of man. 

22. The next comers were the Shaiklis, known in after- 
times as the ShaikhzMds of Lucknow, and, later on, a colony of 
Pathdns, who became known as the Pathdns of Edmnagax. 

The latter claimed the zdmindari up to the spot subse- 
quently marked by the Gol Darwdza Gate. To the oast of 
this ruled the Shaikhs, called the ‘ nibahrd’ Shaikhs from tho 
nim trees that surrounded their mahallds. Their mahallds 
extended up to the Residency grounds and covered all tho 
land lying between that and the Machchi Bhawan fort, but 
came under the demolitions ordered after the rebellion of 
1867, and the land set free has since become cultivated and 
converted into rich market gardens. 

23. Not much was then added to the bity till up to 
the middle of the 1 6th century, and its subsequent extension 
seems to belong to three periods. 

(1). That of the Emperor Akbar Elhan, — who 
seems to have taken a great liking to the place, — 
when mahallds were built to the south alonjr tho 
lineoftheChauk. ° 

y 
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(2) . That of Asaf-iid-dauM., under whom the 
greatest extensions in the city were made. In 
his time all the central parts of the city were 
huilt, and fifty-two villages are said to have been 
taken up. 

(3) . And lastly, that of the fifth Nawab, Sa’d.dat 
All brother and successor of Asaf-fid-dauM, who 
built all the city which stretched towards the 
East. 

24. The present oldest inhabited parts are the old 
Hindi! wards the Bajpal, Katdrl, Sondlil, Banjdrl, and Ahlrl 
ToMs, which are situated round and to the west of the Ghauk. 

In the time of the Emperor Akbar, one of the principal 
sections of the inhabitants w^as still the Brahmans, and the 
free thinking monarch, wishing to do them an honour, 
caused the Bajpal sacrifice to be performed, and gave them a 
lakh of rupees ; from which time they became known as the 
Bajpal Brahmans of Lucknow. 

25. Mlrzd, Salim Shdh, the son of the Emperor, founded 
Mli’zd Mandl part of which lies to the west of the enciente 
of the present Eort. Jawdhir Khdn, was Subadar at the 
end of Akbar Shd,h’s reign, and Kdzl MahmM of Bilgrdm, 
his n4ib, built MahmM Nagar, and Shdhganj to the right 
and left of the Chauk, and the Akbarl Barwdza at the 
southern end. 

26. The next Subaddr that is mentioned is Sultdn All 
Shdh Eull Ehdn, of the time of Shdhjahdn, who had two 
sons, Mlrzds Eazil and Mansiir, who built Edzil Nagar and 
Mansiir Nagar in the same line as the Chauk, further south. 

Ashraf All Khdn, a Risdladdr, of the same time, built 
AshrafdbM on the east side of the Chauk, and his brother 
built Musharraf-4bdd or Naubastd, a continuation of it to the 
south. Plr Khdn, another Bisdladar, built Garhi Plr Khdn, 
which lies to the west of the city in the Haulatganj thdnd. 

27. The mahalld. of Ednl Katrd, on the east of Dau- 
latganj thdnd, was built by the wife of Girdhanaga Siiba- 
ddr, in the time of Emperor Muhammad Shdh. 
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This Sdbaddr was the nephew of Ohhablld ^ Rdm, Gov- 
ernor of Allahabad, who, on his uncle’s death raised a rebel- 
lion and attempted to hold for himself the province of which 
his uncle had been Governor, but he submitted in time_ and 
was appointed to the governorship of Oudh (Sair-ul- 
muta,akhkhh’in) . 

28. The scene is then changed, and the history of the 
city under the Nawdbs of Oudh, who spring from a family 
of Nishaptirf Shaikhs, begins. 

Sa’adat Kh4n was made Governor in a. d., 1732, but 
found his autiiority contested by the Shaikhs of Lucknow. 
They had now for a long time been celebrated and their 
power may be attested by the fact that their family suj)- 
plied more than one of the Governors of Oudh. It is 
said they opposed his entry at the Akbari Darwdza Gate, 
and he had to pitch outside, but he took the gate by the 
time-honoured stratagem of a banquet, at w^ich he left the 
Shaikhs carousing and entered the city. Tliis was the last of 
the Shaikhs. They had a drawn sword pendent in their gate- 
way, the Shaikhkn Darwdza, to which they made all newcom- 
ers bow, as token of their supremacy, and this was pulled 
down by the new Governor, and bowed to no more. 

29. Sa,adat Khdn built the Katrds of Saiyad Hfisain 
Khdn, Abu-turdb Khdu, Bdgh Mahnardin in the Oiiauk; 
those of Ehudayar Khan, Bazan Beg Khdn in tho Sa,ddat- 
ganj thdnd; of Muhammad AH Khdu, and Sard,e Mdli Khdn 
in Daulatganj; and of Ismd,ilganj, — since demolished, — to 
the east of the Fort. 

30. Abiil-Manshr Khdn — his son-in-law and nephew, — 
(a. d., 1743), the Nawdb Wazir lived at Delhi, but he built 
the fort of Jalaldbdd, some three miles to tho south of tho 
city, for the intimidation of the Baises of Baiswdrah, and 
took from the Shaikhs their Punch Mahall or five storied 
house, giving them in exchange seven-hundred acres of lan d 
in Dogawdn, and re-building for himself their old stronghold, 
which was thenceforth called the 3£aclicM-JBhawan fort, from 
the MachcM the fish which formed the crest of tho Siibaddr. 

And Nawal Rd,e, his Nd,ib sank the wells of the stone 
bridge that leads over the river by the Machohi Bhawan fort. 
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but he did not Kve to complete it. He was soon afterwards 
killed' , in the fight with Ahmad Khdn Bangash, Nawdb of 
Farrukhd.bd,d, and it was not finished till the time of Asaf- 
M-dauld. The" bridge was for a long time the only one across 
the river, and the principal line of traffic to Seetapoor, Byza- 
bad, and the Trans-G-timti Districts. 

Mansiir Khd,n also built a thatched house, a ‘bangld,’ at 
Fyzabad, which become, under Shujd’-ud-dauM, the capital 
of the Province, and is still often known by the name of 
Bangld. 

31. After the battle of Buxar, Shujd’-ud-daula, 
(a. d. 1753), son of Safdar Jang, dwelt at Pyzabad, and the 
city received no additions during his rule. 

32. But Asaf-iid-dauM (a. d., 1775) son of Shujd’-ud- 
dauld, after his quarrel with his mother, returned to Luck- 
now, and the greatness of the city dates from his time. 

He built the Daulat Khdni, along the banks of the 
river to the west of the Port, the Edmi-darwdza, the fine old 
gateway that still leads out of the Machchi Bhawan Port, 
and the great Imdmbdrd where be lies buried. 

This edifice wasbuilt in the year of the great famine, in 
A. D., 1784 to give some relief to the famine-stricken people. 
It is said that many of the respectable inhabitants of the city 
were compelled by want to place themselves amongst the 
workmen, and that to save their honour and keep them un- 
known, their names were told over, and their wages always 
paid at night. This building may be said to consist of one 
large haU of immense size and magnificence. Its dimen- 
sions are 167 feet long by 52 broad, and is said to have cost 
a million of money in building. The magnificent ornaments 
and gaudy decorations with which — as is wont with imdmbaras, 
its walls were covered in those days — are now gone; and being 
within the walls of the fort, it is used as an arsenal for the 
stores of the garrison. 

He also built the British Eesidency and the two country 
houses of Chinhat and Bibipiir. 

33. And in the city, the ’Aishbdgh and Chdrbdgh, in 
the latter of which the Eailway Station is situated, and 
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the Tahydganj and stables annexed; the Wazirganj, — 
that gives its name to the present police thand, which he 
founded in the name of bis adopted son, Wazir All Khdn ; — 
Amdniganj, Fathganj, B-ikdbganj, the Nakhkhds, Daulat- 
ganj, Begamganj, and Nawdbganj. These are all situated 
in the Wazirganj and Chauk thdnds. 

Other Ganjes founded in his time were. — 

The Ihdta Khdnsdmdn, built by the King’s Chamberlain 
who, on its completion, invited the Nawdb to an entertain- 
ment in it. 

The Takaitganj. 

The Bdzdr Takait Itd,e, — ^which are both in the Ohauk. — 

The Tirmdniganj. 

The Tikri. 

The Chhauni Hasan- lid-din Khdn. 

The Hasanganj Bd,oli. 

The Bhawdniganj. 

The Bdluk-ganj, and 

The Kashmiri Mahalld, which are in the Sa’ddatgauj 
thdnd. 

The Ihdta Siirat Singh. 

The Ndwdzganj. 

The Talisinganj. 

The Khuddganj of Nagarid, which was founded by the 
mother of Asa P-ud-d aula in the same day on which she laid 
the first stone of Aliganj, on the north side of river, 

The ’Aml arganj. 

The Mahbdbganj. 

The Top Darwaza, in the Haulatganj thana. 

The Khiydliganj. 

The Bdzdr Jhd,iildl, in Wazirganj. 
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Hiisamganj was also founded by Hiisain Eazd Khdn on 
the north side of the river. 

34. The people are never tired of talking of the liber- 
ality of Asaf-M-dauld and his munificence. 

His name is first on the lips of the haniya, and as he 
takes his seat in his shop in the morning, he is wont to 
repeat a distich, — somewhat profane, in his honour. 

Jis Tco na de Mauld ; 

Tis ho de Asaf-4d-dcml&^ 

* To wliom tlic Lord does not give, 

‘ Asaf-dd-daula will/ 

35. Sa’ddat Ali Kbdn — half brother to Asaf-iid-dauH 
(1798) took to building palaces and embellishing the city. 
He bought the Earah Bakhsh, which is opposite the river 
next to the Ohhattar Manzil, from General Martin, for 
Rupees 60,000 ; and built the Terhi Kothi under the Resi- 
dency, and the Ldl Barah-dari, and the Dil-di'dm opposite to 
the Ohhattar Manzil, and the Dil-khusha palace— which 
stands on some high land outside the city, to the north of the 
present cantonments, and from which a fine view of the city, 
the river and the surrounding plain may be had; — and the 
Haydt Bakhsh (Bank’s Bungalow), — the residence of the 
Chief Commissioner — theNfir Bakhsh, the Khurshaid Manzil, 
the Chaupar Stable.s, and Saikandar Bagh, — enclosed within 
the walls of which such signal retribution befell the 2,000 of 
the rebel troops at the hands of Sir James Outram’s force in 
November of 1857 — and on west side of the city, the Sa’adat- 
ganj, which he ordered should be the only market place of 
the city. 

The other Ganjes built in his time were Rikabganj, Jang- 
liganj and Makbiilganj in Ganeshganj, to the west of the 
city; Golaganj, and Maulaviganj in the Wazirganj thdnd; 
and the Rustogi Mahalld in the Chauk. 

36. Ghazi-M-din Haidar— son of Sa’ddat All Khdn— 
(a, P. 1814), the first king, built the Moti Mahall Palace, and 
the CMni bazar, and the Shah Najaf on the banks of the 
river, in which he ordered his remains to be laid, the Chhat- 
tar Manzil . kalan) which faces the river, and the Chhat- 
tar Manzil khurd (the less) which lies behind it. Round 
the latter also he built the Darshan-bilds and Chaulakkhia 
houses, the present Civil Courts and Chief Engineer’s Office. 
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The Mausoleums of Sa’^dat All Khan and one of his 
wives, the king’s mother, which lies at the back of the Chlnl 
Bdzar were also raised by him, and he laid out the WMyatl 
Bagh, in honour of a foreign wife. 

Badshabgan], on the north side of the river, opposite the 
Machchl Bhawan, was founded by him on his attaining to the 
dignity of Sovereign conferred on him by the British Go- 
vernment, and he dug the canal which skirts the east and 
south of the city. The canal then leaves the city for the 
district: it was originally intended for irrigation but has 
failed. , 

The following mahall^s were also built in his reign : — 

Mihndlganj in the Sa’ddatganj thana, the De,orhl Aghd 
Mb* in Wazlrganj. 

Agha Mir was the Na,ib of Ghazi-dd-dln, and built 
the handsome Sara.e known as Aghd Mlr’s, to the south of 
the Chauk thdnd on the east side of the Victoria road, and 
the Karbaid near the Wingfield Park. 

37. Nasir-iid-dln Haidar — son of the last monarch — 
(a. d. 1827) built the great Karbaid in Irddatnagar, in which 
he lies buried, and founded Ganeshganj and Chdndganj on the 
north side of the river. 

The Eoshan-iid-dauld Kothl, the present district Kach- 
herl, was built by his Minister. 

38. Mphammad All Shdh — ^uncle of Kaslr-dd-dln — ( a. B 
1837) built the splendid Hiisaindbdd Imdmbdrd, and laid out 
the road that leads to it from the Chhattar Manzil, through the 
Port, along the banks of the river. He also commenced the. 
Great Jum’a Masjid in the west of tlie city. Tlie Great 
tomb of Mlhndl All Kbdn, situated to tho oast of Goldganj, 
was erected by his nephew, Munawwar ud-dauld, during this 
reign. 

39. Amjad All Shdh, — son of the last King— (a. I). 1841) 
built Hazratganj, and made the metalled road to Cawnpore, and 
laid the Iron Bridge over the Gdmtl— which had been ordered 
from Birmingham by Sa’ddat All Khdn, but which did not 
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reacli India till the time of Ghdzi-iid-din Haidar, — and built 
his own Mausoleum in Hazratgauj. Amin-Tid-dauld, his 
Minister, founded the Amlndbad bazdr, one of the great 
thoroughfares of the city which leads into the Oawnpore road. 

40. "Wdiid Ali Shah, son of Amjad Ali — ^the ex-king of 
Oudh — (a. d. 1847) built the Kaisarbagh, the last of the royal 
palaces, and the adjoining squares, and the ’Alambagh in 
honour of one of his favorite wives, and was then conveyed 
down to Calcutta. 

His Minister, Ali Naki Khan, built the great houses on 
the banks of the river near Gaughdt. 

41. So much was done for the city dui’ing native times ; 
dispensaries, schools, and other pubic buildings have been estab- 
lished since, nor should mention be omitted of the magnificent 
hospital in the course of erection, which is due to the munifi- 
cence of Mahdrdjah Drigbije Singh of Balrampiir. It is 
situated in the high lands adjoining the Residency grounds 
and faces the Bailey Guard Hoad. 

42. The chief thoroughfares of the city are. — 

I. Three that run south and south-west from the river, 
converging on the old canal, and crossing a bridge there be- 
come united, the imperial road to Oawnpore. They are — 1, 
the Outram road, which leads up to Hazratganj and crossing 
it is continued by the Abbot road ; — a vast quantity of traffic 
from the north, from Byzabad, Bahramghdt, passes along 
this road ; 2 The Amindbdd road which passes through the 
most crowded parts of the city to the south of the ifciisar- 
b4gh palace ; and 3 the Canning road which runs south-west 
from the open ground round the Machchi Bliawan Bort. 

Three roads, from the Iron Bridge, — whence the traffic 
from Seetapoor is conveyed — from the old stone bridge, and 
from the parganah town, of Malihdbdd, lead up to last men- 
tioned place and, 

I 

H. At their point of conjunction the Victoria road runs 
directly south and crossing the canal, joins the afore men- 
tioned Oawnpore road lower down. 
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43. The city eominunioates with Cantonments by tho 
Strand, which runs along the river side from the Machchi 
Bhawan fort and continued by the Hazratganj road, passes 
by the Civil Lines Church, and crosses the old canal, a little 
to the east of the Chief Commissioner’s house, (2) by Banks 
road, which passing at the back of the Kaisarbd'gh and Chief 
Commissioner’s house, leads into the road just men- 
tioned, and by the Cantonment road, which starts from the 
AmindbM road, commencing at the same point at the back of 
Kaisarbagh as the Banks road last mentioned, and crossing 
the Abbot road, leads into the Sadr Bdzar of Cantonments. 

44. Cantonments lie to the east of the Canal and extend 
over an area of from eleven to twelve square miles. 

45. The population of the city, consisting of 273,120 
souls, has been given ; as usual with cities a large proportion 
is Muhammadan, it amounts to so much as forty-one per cent. 
Hindiis are fifty-nine. 

The number of houses is 58,712, which gives an average 
of 4*6 persons to a house. This is taken from tho Census 
Beturns ; it is slightly in excess of the houses given by tho 
survey, but, as already explained, there is more of tho city 
than has been surveyed. 

46. In conclusion, great credit is duo to Munshi Dau- 
kal Parshdd, who was put in charge of the work. I did not 
personally superintend any of the operations, for it was com- 
pleted before I had taken charge. But after an examination 
of it, and a knowledge of the difficulties attending tho mea- 
surement of so many minute plots and houses, I think groat 
praise is due to him for the care and skill with which he con- 
ducted the work entrusted to him. Bor my own part I liavo 
to thank him for the assistance he has given me in supplying 
the greater part of the materials for the compilation of tho 
short history of the city which I have here attempted. 
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HISTORICAL. 


GENERAL. 


Preliminary. 


1. The following pages contain short historical notices 
of the T’alukdd,rSj and principal families 
of the district. I regret that they should 
he as brief as they are, but I have not had the leisure to 
bestow on it, which the subject deserved. They have not 
been compiled without some trouble and expense of time, 
for the materials from which to form a reliable account are 
altogether wanting, documents and old records have been 
swept away, and the only remaining sources are the accounts 
which the natives give of themselves, their critical faculty 
however not rendering them good judges of their own tradi- 
tions, and their imagination on the past usually soaring as 
their ignorance deepens. 


2. The histories are meant to include all the existing clans, 
who have been the chief means of colo- 
Hiring the distriot. It mU be seen that 
very few of them are of ancient date ; 
Lucknow itself was not, by the most probable accounts, 
founded before the time of E4jah Jaichand of Kanauj, the 
downfall of whose kingdom at the hands of Shahdbud^n in 
A. L., 1194, saw the last of the Hindi dynasties of Northern 
India passing away ; and the colonization of the whole of 
this part of the country seems due to the dispersion of the 
Rdjplts, which the Musalmdn conquest effected. There are 
as far as I have been able to gather, only two or three excep- 
tions to this, in the Janw^irs of Saindar in Lewd ; in the 
Parihdrs of Ghugtir in Eursi, since driven back to Ahmamau ; 
and in the Gautams of Sassendi in the Mohanldlganj parganah. 
The history of the former is very ancient, and seems strangely 
blended with that of the Bhars and Baraioh : some account 
of them has been already given in the history of the par- 
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ganah of Kursl ; and of the ParihArs before whom they gave 
way. The traditions of the Gautams of Sassendf connect 
them with the kingdom of Kananj, and the Baises of 
Baiswarah, to whose powerful kingdom they became subject, 
subseq^uent to their own occupation and ownership of the soil. 

Some few of the Bjijpdt colonies — as the Paonwdrs 
of Itaunjah (Mahonah) and the Ohauhans of Amosi — 
conducted their invasions under the auspices of, or it will be 
enough to say, with the sanction of the IDelhi Emperors ; for 
at that time the Muhammadan rule in this province was little 
more than nominal, and all that the Edjp-dts effected seems 
to have been due to their own strength and exertions. 


8. The Bdjpiits after the tide of their immigration had 
once set in made themselves masters of the whole country. 

Amethlas, and Gautams possessed themselves of Mohan- 

The extent of it. IJlgauj and Mgohdu. Subsequently 

there came to the former parganah a 
colony of Janwdrs from Ekauna in Baraich, htit they settled 
peaceably under the Shaikhs who had invaded and driven out 
the Amethias from the north of the parganah — ^then linown 
as Amethf— in the middle of the 1 6th century. 

Baises to the south and Ohauhdns through the centre 
of the parganah held Bijnaur. 

Baises invaded and possessed themselves of Kdkori. 

Jaimdrs and Eaikwdrs settled in Mohdn'Aurd's : Ni- 

Janwdrs spread through 
Mahhabdd ; Paonwdrs and Chaubdns invaded Mahondh; and 
Janwdrs held the north of Kursi and Bewa. 

4, Then came the Musalmdn conquest. Little seems 
Mnsaimia conanest. . have been effected by the first inva- 

Traces of it c., ^ S. 

i.- remamed, m some of the old parganah 

owns, which they made their encamped settlements lis in 
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Nagrim and AmetM of parganali Mohanldlganj,— through 
which he is said to have passed — ^where mahallds are still 
ft-insting containing, as it is said, the descendants of his old 
followers who founded them. But for a long time they did 
not dare venture far from any of these, or from the head- 
quarters which he had fixed for them at Satrikh, 

The next invasion was that of Muhammad Bakhtiydr 
Klhilzd, during the time of Shdhahuddin in A. D. 1202. But 
he too seems to have left hut little trace behind him. He 
may have founded the village of Bakhtiydr-nagar near 
Malihdbdd, and may have left some Pathans in the town 
itself, but — though they may have resisted any attack made 
upon themselves — as in the case of the Baises under the Bais 
B<ajah Sdthna of Kdkori, — ^they never ventured out into the 
surrounding country to colonize it. 

5. The earliest Musalmdn colonies do not probably 

„ , , , , date from much before the middle of the 

13tn century. Amongst the first to come 
were the Shaikhs of Kasmandi in the Malihdbdd parganah, 
and the Saiyids of Salemfibdd in Kursi. Then came the 
Shaikhs of Edward, in the Lucknow parganah in the direc- 
tion of Satrikh, and those of Elheoli in Dewd. 

Many scattered Musalmdn communities also are spread 
through Kursi and Dewd, but the native accounts themselves 
favour the belief that they originated from Satrikh. 

The Musalmdns frequently made short incursions from 
this place. One of the first places they attacked was the 
town of Bewd,, where they seem to have established them- 
selves under Shdh Wesh, a Captain of Saiyid Mas’ud’s ; and 
they penetrated in the direction of Lucknow as far as the 
town of Marridwan, where they met with a repulse, and their 
leader fell. In a village is stiU a tomb of portentous length, 
in which a nm gaza — so called from his height — is said 
to have been buried. 

6. By far the greater part of the Musalmdn proprie- 

torship of villages in the district, dates 
proprietorship the time when a Musalmdn gov- 

ernment was firmly established within 
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the limits of the Province. They were naturally attracted 
towards the settlements of their own countrymen, and Musal- 
mdn villages stretch through the south of parganahs Dewd, 
Eursi and Lucknow, up to Eakori. 

7. Table XIV will show the numerical distribution of 

T%- f tv villages amongst Musalmdns and Hin- 

Distribution of villages i ^ ^^ 4 - 

between Mussalindns and duS* But 9,S £llr6cldy ScllCl it THllSt TlOt 

be supposed that the Musaltudii villages 
belong to their early settlements, for by far the greater number 
are due to recent acquisitions and the Muhammadan rule. 

Out of the one thousand four hundred and sixteen vil- 
lages, five hundred and fifty-five are held by Musalmdns, 
eight hundred and tliirty-four by Hindiis, and of the latter 
five hundred and forty-six belong to Chhattris, and one 
hundred and thirty-two to Brahmans, leaving one hundred and 
fifty-six to be divided amongst other castes, the chief holders 
amongst whom are the Kdyaths with forty-one, and Ahirs and 
Eurmis, with thirty-eight villages. 

Thus Musalmdns, Thdkurs and Brahmans, arc the chief 
holders, and being but twenty-seven per cent, of tho whole 
population, hold nine tenths of the soil, and even the j)voprio- 
torship of the remaining castes in one-tenth is duo to adven- 
titious causes, and not their original ownership of the land. 

8. Next comes the question of the ownership of the 
soil previous to the colonization of these early Iljijpiit and 
Musalmdn settlers. 

Their traditions everywhere state that they expelled 
Earlier tribes of Bhars, Certain low coste tribes of Bhars, Arakhs 
Arakhs and Pasia and an- and Pasis. Who tllO BhatS WCl’C is a 

^ question that still remains unanswered. 
Mr. EUiot says that they over-ran the country after tho loss 
of Ajiidhia by the Surajbansi tribes. The country had then 
apparently relapsed into primeval wilderness. The natives’ 
only conception of it is that of a vast uninhabited jungle, 
in which none hut saints and anchorites lived who passed 
ttem time in prayer and meilitation. Bdjah Janmajai, son of 
Parikshit, grandson of Kdjah Judihshtir, of mythical times 
granted them the land in j^ir. 
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The foundation of many of the towns is attributed to 
devotees, — as Marridwan to MandalRikh, — Mohan to Mohan- 
gir Gosdjln — Jugaur to Jagdeo Jogi, — Dew^to Dewdl 'R.iVh — 
and they may belong to these times. 

The Bhars then, found the country open to them, and 
in this district they were certainly some dominant clan that 
ruled the country, so far south as the Sai, up to the end of 
the twelfth century. 


Their total extermination does not favour the belief 
that they could have belonged to the mass of the people, 
but as a proprietary body their disappearance with the 
loss of their land’, seems intelligible and as a fact is common 
enough. 


9, They seem to be of aboriginal origin and some say 


Their origin. 


belong to the forest” tribes of Kols, 


Bhlls, Elirdts, Hais, Pardhdns and Thd- 
rds, and originally came from the Tard,i. 


10. Bhar Dihs cover the face of the country. They 

BhwDihe. which is 

more than their successors the Hindils 
do. The Kanauj Dynasty before its fall made great eflPorts to 
wrest the country from them. 


11. and IJ’dan, Bandphar Eajphts, were sent by 

A’laandU’daD Kdjah Jai Chandar and first attacked 

Nathdwdn near Bijnaur, which is said to 
have been held by a Pdsi Edjah Bigli ; they then advanced to 
Sarsanwd near Amethi, and afterwards to Dewd, but seem to 
have got no further. 

12. Oudh must have been a hot place for them, north 

Origin of Ganjarya. BijuauT^ through Sarsdnwd already 

^ mentioned, lies the plain of Ganjaryd 

which was them known as the Loh Qdnjar plain, or ‘plain of 
“on,’ — so called from the warlike demeanour of the natives — 
and it seems to haye given the name of Q-anjaryd to the 
whole of Oudh. 
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13. In describing the settlements of the Psisis and 
Distribution of p&is and Bhars &0., Pdsis and Arakhs seem to 
hare been in strength in Malihdbdd and 
to have stretched south to Kdkori and Bijnaur, and along 
the left bank of the Sdi to Sassendi. All to the east of 
them were Bhars. 


14 Then comes the question as to whether they were 
T ... t™?,. themselves low caste, and any other low 

low caste tnbes. 

says in his history of the tribes of the Roy Bareilly Dis- 
trict, that the Ahir women mourned for their Bhar Kings and 
gave up the practice of wearing anklets. 

It is said that none of the low caste tribes may touch 
gold, indeed they cannot worship a god save through tho 
medium of a Brahman. 


15. The Pdsis must have been an aboriginal tribe, 
Pfais. t^ey are disowned by every one else 

and their habits would favour it. Their 
fondness for drink was notorious. There is not a story told 
of the conquest of any Fort but that it was effected by plyin«- 
the occupants with wine. This is told of Bhars and Basis 
alike. 


16. The natives connect them with Arakhs, they have 
A Bhar dynasty. account of a Bhar dynasty founded 

about A. D, 918, Tilok Chand, the head 
of the tribe. 

This chief fixed upon Baraich as his seat of empire, and 
lead a powerful army against Rdjah Bikrampdl of Delhi 
whom he and dispossessed of his kingdom. It is 

the country up to Delhi, and all 

Uudli up to the triountains, 

„ j S® lasted for nine generations or one hundred 

and fifteen years up to A. D* 1093. ^unarou 

who died without an heifan'd beqLlt£d''^tK?4dom^^^^ 
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17. Tilok Okand is said to have been a worsbipper of 
tbe sun. Near Baraieb is a temple in 
ori^n and t la e ir jj^onouT Called Bdl&o/rJc, — Ark is tbe 
Sanscrit for sun — and lie wished in 
imitation of tbe Siirajbans to give a new and better name 
to bis tribe. He accordingly called tbem tbe Arkbans, and 
to bis own immediate family be gave tbe title of Arh-rdj- 
band. 

Later on when they lost all power they became known 
as tbe Arakhs and Bdj-bansis, wbicb latter word in the 
usual process of decay of language, and tbe loss of its earlier 
meaning, became changed to Bajpada, Aut ex re nomen, 
aut ex vocahtila fabula. Native tales mostly depend upon tbe 
name, and bis ingenuity seems here to surpass itself, 
bans bas become pdsi, — not possible by any etymological law 
of change — and be bas lost sight of his Bhar dynasty in order 
to invent an origin for tbe word Bajpasia. And here, as 
another illustration, it may be as well to state an account 
wbicb the Bajpaslas elsewhere give of themselves. They 
say that they are no more than a branch of the great 
Pdsi family which came from Gujardt in the west. That 
after a time they fell out and fought, that in tbe battle some 
took to their beds {khaUyas), and were thenceforth known 
as khatiks, others took to the trees {bdghs) and were ever 
afterwards called Bdchals, that they tbe remaining and vic- 
torious section, received the title of the Bagpadas or ‘ con- 
quering Pasis.’ More native ingenuity ; but tbe derivation 
Bajpasias is here likely enough, and has its counterpart in 
tbe Baj-bhurs, which are sometimes met with in eastern 
Oudb, and who must surely derive their name from some 
former times of conflict, when they rose victorious over their 
feUow-tribesmen. 

But whether there was such a dynasty of Bhars or not, 
or whether or not the Bajpasias are descended from them, 
the Pdsis and Arakhs always claim to be of Mn to the 
Bhars. 


18. The story of the Bhar dynasty at Bardich how- 
ever suggests some curious reflections, 
^^jbwwis and oUier existence of some such rulers is a 

firm article of creed with many natives. 
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Were they Bhudists, and are these the lingering traditions 
of the former Budhist rule at the great city of Sahet Mahct 
in the same district ? 

Further they were fire worshippers, the river Surju flows 
through Baraich and gives its name to the Ghdgrd river, 
only from its point of confluence with it, at Adjodhia, which 
i.s there-from known as -the Surju, This was in ancient 
times the great seat of the Surajhansi line of kings. Surju 
can be only another form of (Suraj, the sun) — can the 
Surajhansi tribes have any connection with these fire wor- 
shipping tribes of Baraich, and were they also at one time 
worshippers of the sun who spread down the banks of the 
river to Adjodhia, and left their kinsmen in the W'ilds ? This 
common worship may connect the two races, and prove the 
antiquity of the Bhars. The latter people may not be men- 
tioned in the Purdns, but the river Surju is well known. 
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Musammat Saiyid-ul-nisd, T’aluMdr ofGhdzipdr, 

19. Musammdt Saiyid-ul-nisd T’alukddr of Gbdzipdr 
comes of an honourable family and is connected with tlie 
Shaikhs of Lucknow. She inherits her property from her 
father Shaikh Ahmad Bakhsh, whose ancestor Shaikh Bar- 
khurddr is said to hare settled in Lucknow in the time of 
Humayiln Shdh. He seems to haye come from Peshdwar 
■where his ancestor Saiyid Fakhr-ud-din had settled some 
generations previously. Saiyid Pakhr-ud-din was driven out 
of his native country by religious persecution and is said to 
have fled in the guise of a Siddiki Shaikh. The nest member 
of the family that came into notice was Shaikh Kdmyab, who 
took service under the Emperor Muhammad Shdh, he mar- 
ried a sister of Nawdb Shaikh Abiil-Makarim Klhdn, one 
of the Lucknow Shaikhs, and received two villages as her 
dower ; four more he bought, and these sis villages formed the 
nucleus of his T’alAkd. 

The daughters of this house were married into the 
principal Musalmdn families of the nighbourhood. 

The estate consists of eleven villages and is assessed at 
Es. 6927. 


The villages are. 




Utrouli, 

Bahddurpiir, 

Khalildbad 

“N 



Sunora, 

i 

1 

i- In Parganah Lucknow, 

Shaikhdpiir, 

’Adilnagar, 




Ghdzipdr. 

J 



Kinowra, 

Jahri KMrat-ul-lah, 

1 

Ditto 

Dew^, 

Mahmldpiir Parahta^ 

3 

1 


Barkhurd^iir, 


, Ditto, 

Mahonah, 
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The pedigree is : — 

Shaikh Fakhr«ud-diii» 

Shaikh Barkhurdar. 

Shaikh Kamyah. 

Nabi Baksh. 

Shaikh Kazim Baksh. 

I 

I I I 

Fatim-un-nisa, Ahmad Baksh, Zeb-un-nisa. 
Saiyid-un>nisa. 


Musammdi Shwm-un-nisd PaluJiddr of Sard,e Shaikh. 

20. Musammdt Shams-uu-nisa, T’alukddr of Sar^c- 
Shaikh, has only been elevated to the position of T’alukdilr 
since the annexation of the Province hy the British. 

Her husband Muzaffar AH belongs to the EidwM Shaikhs 
of J ugaur and held a share in tliat village. He was killed 
in the mutiny by the rebels. Her estate consists of five vil- 
lages which are assessed at Hs. 5,175. 

The villages are : — 

Sara, e Shaikh, ) t -r. , -r . 

Nar^di, f Parganah Lucknow. 


Jasmadd MaMkpiir or Gadia, 
Muhammadpiir, 

MorddabM, 


In Parganah Dowd. 
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Mirza J&fir Alt Khan T’alukddr of BeMa. ■ 

21. lllrza J6fir All Khdn, T’alukddr of Behta, be- 
longs to the family of Hakim Mihndl All Khdii and Naw- 
wdb Munawwar-ud-daul^, who were so many times ministers 
of the Oudh Kings. 

His ancestor was Khwdja Safi, a Kashmiri noble, who 
took service with Asaf-Ad-danld fifth Nawdb of Ouhh and 
died leaving two sons : 

Hakim Mihndl and Hadi AJi. 

The former died without issue. 

The latter was father of Ahmad All, Nawdb Munawwdr 
fid-dauld, the grandfather of Mirzd Jdfir Ali the present 
T’alukddr. Jdnr Ali acquired the estate he holds by trans- 
fer. He possesses two villages in Bijnaur, one of which 
Behta, gives its name to the ’Ildka. 

It consists of five villages and is assessed at Es. 6,581. 
They are 

Smdingar, } 

Parganah Bijoaur. 

Muzaffamagar ) t -n i. ^ 

Chauk Bhikhdn, ] ^ I^^rganah Kdkori, 

Chauh<ki8 of Amod {Bach or Bats Gofr), 

22. The Ohduhdns of Amosi hold twenty-eight villages 
in the centre of the Bijnaur parganah. They are said to have 
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come into the country fourteen generations ago in the time 
of Bdbar Shah, and they believe they were sent with a Sdba- 
ddr, and helped to turn out the Bhar inhabitants. 

Amosi was the head-quarters of this tribe, which after 
their expulsion was occupied by the Chauhdns. 

Behind the village is a large mound where they say they 
buried the fallen Bhars. 

Bour generations later three brothers, Bdwat and Ild,e, 
and Bdmdis, divided their possessions into the three tappds 
of Amosi, Narainpdr and Bibipur-Kathouli. These same 
brothers built a Gh£t on the Ganges called Ktilhwa-Gdrd- 
Ghdt, and their descendants still receive cesses from the 
tradesmen who attend there at the Kdrtik Bdrnamdsi festival. 

Bannaik was their ancestor and leader, and in the village 
is the old door frame of Bdbd Bannaik’s house, to which 
offerings are made whenever there is a marriage or birth in 
the family. 

This family still hold their old villages having lost 
■only two by transfer. 
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ChaudhaH Nawdb AU Takdcddr of Salempdr. 

23. The ancestors of Chaudhari Fawdb AH, T’aluk- 
dir of Salempur, on the female side, are said to have come 
from Madina, and to have entered the parganah fifteen gene- 
rations ago, about the year 1550, under Shaikh Abul-l-Hasan 
Ansiri, who drove out the Amethi Eijputs from Amethi 
Dtingar, and earned for himself the title of Shaikh-ul-Islim. 

Some one or more generations after Shaikh Abul-l-Hasan, 
came Abul-l-Hasan Sini, who had two sons, Shaikh Salem 
and All Gauhar. Shaikh Salem founded Salempiir, and ten 
generations later his descendant Mu’aiz-ud-din had a daughter 
who married Hidiyat AH, a Saiyid of Kikori. His two sons 
Sa’idat AH and Mansiir AH Hved in Salemptir and inherited 
their father’s estate. 

Sa,idat AH had three sons, Nizdm AH, who by marriage 
became T’alukdir of Paintipfir, and Husim Ali, father of 
the present T’alukdir Chaudhari Nawib Ali, and Sansim 
AH. 

Sansim Ali managed the whole estate, having in addi- 
tion acquired the share of Mansiir AH the second son of 
Hidiyat Ali, and dying without heir bequeathed it to his 
nephew Nawib AH. 

This family pretend to,have a right to the whole par- 
ganah by title of conquest and they are said to hold two 
Parmins one dated 1026 Hijri (1617 A. A.) from Jehingir in 
the name of Mohi-ud-din, fifth in descent from Abill-l-Hasan 
Sini, and another from Parrukh-siyar in the 2nd year of his 
reign (1128 Hijri, 1716 A. H.), in the name of Muham- 
mad Asaf, confirming them in the office of Chaudhari and 
Zamindir of the parganah. However vague and uncertain 
this title may have been, they seem to be traditionally looked 
upon as the owners of the soil. Thus the Janwirs of Man 
at the extreme south-west of the parganah relate that they 
received their villages from the Shaikhs of Amethi ; and the 
owners of Hakis at the extreme west, and the Baises of 
Karori in the centre assert the Shaikhs to have been the 
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original Zamind^rs, and we find also Shaikh Ahul-l-Hasan’s 
descendants founding ’villages at scattered intervals through- 
out the whole parganah. Shaikh Salem himself founds Salem- 
pdr on the lands of Kheoli in the north-east of the parganah, 
and Salempiir-Uchdka on the other boundary directly south. 

Shaikh Mustafa son of Shaikh Salem, founded Mustafa- 
dbM-beyond-Giimti, and built a fort. The village is now 
called Kotwd (Kot, a Fort). 

Shaikhs Adam and Kasim founded Adampfir Naubastd 
Adampirr Janiibi, Adampfir Birkhamba, Adampur Bhatpora- 
-beyond-Gumti, KasimpTir-beyond-Gilmti, all of them vil- 
lages widely apart. 

Shaikh Mohi-iid-din, founded Mohi-ud-dinpdr-heyond 
Gdmti, and Sheikh Sadr Jehdn, grandson of Mohi-ud-din, 
Sadrptir-beyond-Giimti. 

Shaikh Kutb Jehdn, son of Sadr Jehdn, Kutbpiir-boyond- 
Giimti. 

The sons of Shaikh Gauhar All the second son of Abu-1- 
Hasan founded Bahmatnagar and other villages, but thoir 
family has now become extinct. The only ono of them that 
ever rose to distinction was Sarafrdz AH, grandson of Gauliar 
AH, who became a Mansab-ddr in the Delhi Emperor’s 
service. 

Chaudhari Nawab AH holds all the villages founded by 
his ancestors and others, of which he acquired possession 
from the original inhabitants. Many of the double names 
involved show a prior Hindii origin, and tradition still re- 
members the names of the original villages on the lands of 
wMch the Shaikhs founded their own villages. The Trans- 
Gtimtl villages mentioned, belonged to the parganah of Ibrd- 
hlmdbdd which was also held by the Amethias, and which 
they lost at the same time with Amethi. The Chaudhari 
T dlukddr holds half the village of Ibrdhimdbdd in his Sanad 
with others of the parganah. 

This estate amounts to thirty-six mauzas of which 

District and are assessed at Bs. 

44 , 293 . 
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The villages are — ^Mitouli-Adampiir, Salemptir Khds, Ak-; 
rehdh, Adampiir Naubastd, Bhatwdra, Sounai Adamptar, 
Kdsimpdr Birvvd, Chuk Ganjrd, Ghursdrd, Muhammadpiir 
GarM, Mdhgd,on, Patouna, KAmdlplr Bicliilka, Shah Mu- 
hammadpdr, Salemptir Achahkd, Gaurid Khurd. 

They are all in the Parganah of Mohanlalganj, 

Sliaikli Abti-l-Hasan Ansari. 

Abu-l-Hasa^ Saiu. 

1 

Sbaikh Salem All Gauliar. 

Shaikli llfustapka 

Sbaikh Usuf Sliaikli Babmatullali. 

Klias Sarafmz All. 

Skaikli Mubank MoliiudcKn. 

Sliaikli Adam. 

Sbaikli Kasim. 

Shaikk Sadr jclian. 

Shaikh Sutub. 

Shaikh Muhammad Asaf. 

J 

Shaikh Mubarik Moaz-ud-din. 

A daughter married to Saiyad Hidaiyat All. 

Sa'adat AH and Mansur AH. 

(1) Nizam AH, (2) Hasam AH, (3) Samsam AH. 

Chaudhari Nawdb AH Khiin. 

Mmammdt Kutah-m-nisdt ITaluJcdd/r of Gaurid. 

24, Musammdt Kutab-un-nisd, T’alukddr of Gaurid, is 
the widow of Jehdngir Bakhsh Siddiki Shaikh, old Parganah 
KanAngo of AmetM. This family is said to have come from 
Madina, and to have settled in Delhi in the time of Bdbdr 
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Shdh. From thence they -vrere probably called by the family 
of the Ansdrl Sheikhs, — ^from whom the T’alukddr, Ohaudhari 
Nawdb All, has sprung — who preceded them in the occupa- 
tion of the parganah and had also come from Madina. They 
date their settlement from the time of their ancestor Shah 
Eaff -ud-dln, under whom they migrated from Delhi, and 
settled in Mohanl^ganj to the north of the parganah near 
Amethl. 

Shdh Edfl-ud-dln had a son Nizam, who founded Nizdm- 
pur, and married a daughter of the house of Mdlik Ydsuf, 
one of the ofidcers of Saiyid Mas’dd’s army of A. n., 1030, who 
had escaped the annihilation that befel the rest of the inva- 
ding force, and had maintained his residence in the town of 
Amethl, which had fallen into the Musulmdn’s hands. 

Sheikh Nizdm had three sons. 

(1.) Skeikh Tahir who founded TahlrpAr, attained to 
wealth and the kdniingoship of the parganah, and added 
Gauria and other villages to his ancestral property. Tlic 
present representative Musammdt Kutab-un-nisd is descended 
from this branch of the family and holds Gauria and four 
other villages. 

(2.) Sheikh Ibrdhlm whose descendants, MajShdk All 
and others, hold Mahmiiddbdd, in which their ancestor Shdh 
Eahlm-ud-din first settled, and four other villages. 

(3.) From the third son. Sheikh Hfisain, was descend- 
ed Musahib All, who played too conspicuous and persistent a 
part in the rebellion of a. d., 1867, and lost his ancestral es- 
tate, the T’alukd of Dhaurhdra of six villages lying on 
the banks of the Gtimtl, which was confiscated and conferred 
on T’alukddr Abfi-tfirdb Khdn, an account of whom will bo 
presently given. Only one of the descendants of Sheikh Hit- 
sain, Tufail All, holds Fathpdr which his ancestors founded. 

Musammdt Eutab-un-nisd holds five villages assessed 
at Es. 4,696. 

They are: — Sard,e Karord, Nizdmpiir, Gauria Kaldn, 
Fandpur, Ohaugdnpdr, 

all in Parganah Mohanlalganj. 

2 B 
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Mirzd Aid T^db KJid/n, Moghal, T'aluhddr of JDhaurerd. 

25. The T’alukddr Mfrz4 Abii Ttirdb Khdn, has no histoiy 
that belongs to this parganah. He was a son-in-law of Munaw- 
war-ld-daulA and the Tldka of six Tillages that he holds he- 
longed to Musdhib Ali of the Parganah Kdmingo’s family. 
This latter was a persistent rebel, and with a strong band of 
-Knrmis and local bad characters kept the rebellion alive on 
his own account, but he and the Eurmi leader Kliushhdl. 
Chand were slain in a fight at Salempiir, and his villages con- 
fiscated. They were conferred nominally on ’Ahdfil Ali, a 
Cheld of Munawar-iid-dauld, but this was an arrangement 
made to suit the N awdb. ’ Abdfil Ali soon went on a pilgrimage 
to the Karbald and the estate was transferred under a deed of 
Siba by ’Abdul Ali to Mirzd Abii Tiirdb Khdn, the present 
T’aJukddr. His villages in this parganah are assessed at 
£s. 4,091. 

They are 

... In Parganah Lucknow. 

1 

In Parganah Mohanldlganj. 

J 


Takhwa Katowta, 

Pahdrnagar Tikuria, 
Chorahia, 

Dhaurerd, 

Sahasghdt, 

Atiyamau, 

Mahmfidptir, 


Chaudhari Azirti AU of Nagrdm. 

26. Chaudhari ’Azina Ali, is said to have come from 
Khojid in Arabia, twelve generations ago under Sheikh Habi- 
bul-ld, and to have driven out the Amethias who then held 
the parganah of Nagrdm under Jaipdl Singh. 

This Mnsalmdn family was probably connected with the 
invading force which under Sheikh Abdl-1-Hasan, in the 
middle of the 16th century took the Amethi parganah. But 
it was probably a later arrival, for in the 'third and fourth 
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generatioa after HabibuUah, we find Aurang-zeb granting a 
JParindn dated 1096 Hijrl (1675 a. n.) to Sheikbs Ddjdd and 
Salem confirming them in the zmiindari of Nagrdm which 
their ancestors had held. They early acquired three or four 
villages which they still hold in addition to a Tarafoi Nagrdm 

But the Amethias did not entirely acquiesce in their de- 
position and there is good written evidence that about the 
year 1130 Hijrf or a. d. 1791, they attacked and possessed 
themselves of the Kasha. - And it was not till about this time 
that the Musulmdns were made Ohaudharis of the parganah. 

These Amethias who belong to Kumhrawdn never for- 
got their old rights, aiid when the rebellion of 1867-58 broke 
out, the Kurmis of Nagrdm invited them to put themselves 
at their head. The following is the pedigree of the Sheikhs : — 

Sheikli HabibuUA 


Muliaminad MuTiammad Muhammad Muhammad 
Farid I^a 2 im Saihaudar Farid 

I I .j_j 

Muhammad Muhammad llfuhammad 'Abddl-Haiy 
BahloH Salem Zhalll I 

Da, lid 'Abdul IsTabl 


'Abddl Alldhbaudl 

EaMm 

WaK Mu- U\ iviuham. 
hammad mad 

I 

Muiammad Ghullm 'Abdul 
'Alim Musharraf B4hlm 


Imam- Abid Wazlr 
bakhsh I 

Jawad Ghuldm 

All All 

I 

'Abdiil Ghuldm GhuUm^ 
Kahlm Band! Husaiu 

I alias 
Ohaud^ 

Azxm All 
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Sakjad AU Susain of Nagrdm. 

27, Saiyad AK HAsain, professes to be descended from 
a Saiyad, Mfran Sbdb, who he avers came with Saiyad Sakr 
and was left in Nagrdm a remnant of his invasion. But it 
seems very doubtful. Saiyad AH Husain’s family did not come 
into notice until four generations ago when his ancestor 
Muhammad AH, or Toti Hind, obtained some office under 
Aurang-zeb and was granted some two hundred bighas mu’^fi 
in taraf Katrd of the Kasha and subsequently the villages 
of Kanaura, Huswa-Murtaza-pilr and ’Abbdsnagar. 


The following is his pedigree : — 

Saiyad J an Muhammad, 

1 

Saiyad Muhammad AH or Toti Hind, 

I 

Saiyad Asad AH, 

Saiyad Akbar AH, 

Mussammat Aiyaman-tm-niB^, 

Saiyad AH Husain, 

Hdzim Ali Abdul Husain, 

And Tafazal Husain, 


The Churdhd Janwdrs of Mau ( Gautcm Kaundik.) 

28. According to their family history, the Janwdrs of 
Mau came twelve generations ago from ’Ikaunah in Baraich, 
under two leaders Beo Ed,e and Lohan Ba,e. They must 
have come at about the commencement of the 17th century. 
They settled in Mau and KhujauH, which they received from 
the Amethi Sheikhs. Lohan Ed,e died without issue, but the 
decendants of Deo Hd,e grew and multiplied and colonized 
in all twenty-two villages, which with the exception of two, 
Mau being one, they hold to this day. 
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Deo EX,e had two sons, one of whom, Sent Shah, was 
the founder of Pursenl (Seniptir) and the ancestor of Thakur 
Baldeo Bakhsh T’alukddr, whose estate takes its name from 
this village. His second son was Bdnk6 Ed,e, and four ge- 
nerations after him were home Hird and J dchi. The des- 
cendants of the former hold sixteen, and the latter three vil- 
lages. But it is probable that at this time they did not hold 
more than their ancestral villages of Mau and Khujauli, for 
three villages held by Jdchi’s descendants, were founded one 
and two and three generations after his death, and he does 
not indeed seem to have held a share in any village but Mau. 
A great deal of the country they colonized must have boon 
jungle land for they seem to have newly settled {Ahtkl-har- 
ed), nearly all their villages. Hira’s descendants founded 
Puranpdr, Buldi-khera, Indarjit-khera, Darmdwat-khera, 
and Darmangat-khera, and J dchf s descendants Hulds-khera, 
TJtrouli, and Rabbdn-khera, which villages embrace a consi- 
derable tract of country lying on all sides of Mau, but the west. 

But it seems not unlikely from its name that XJtrouli 
must have been originally a Bhar village. In Iluhis-khera 
itself there are unmistakeable Bhar remains in the larger fort 
that lies in the middle of the Karela jhil. Nothing of tho 
fort now remains but its old site, but it was of coiisidcrablo 
strength to judge by the size of the old dih, and must have 
been formed from the excavations of the large jhil which sur- 
rounds it on aU sides in the form of a moat. On tho cUh is a 
small temple to KdleshM Devi attributed to the Bhars. The 
remaining fourteen villages held by these Janwhrs are said to 
have been old townships, but there seems to bo no trace of 
their original owners, except that D,dMnagar is clearly 
Musalmdn. 

Their history would show these Janwdrs to have been 
an aggressive and enterprising family, and on one occasion 
they carried their natural proclivities so far as to attack and 
plunder some of the king’s treasure that was being conveyed 
to Delhi and to have earned by this their cognomen of thO' 
CWXas or ‘plunderers,’ 

• family, Nawdz Shdh grandson of HM, rose 

Delhi empire to command of a con- 
siderable body of troops, but their history is otherwise entire- 
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The following pedigree will show the different branches 
of the ffinuly : — 


Deo Rai, 


Seni Sali| 


Banke Bai, 
Harpal 
"Kirif 
Dhira, 


Hiri, 

Malhi, 


Jacb, 


I 

6 Singh, Man Sah, 

Pal Sah, 

Madan Singh, 
Chahli, & Diwan Singh, 


Pdran, Indaqit, 
Darxnangat, 


And the grandsons of Chhabbii and Diwan Singh hold sir 
land in. Man, which village has since the annexation of the 
Province fallen to Edjah Kdshi Parsh^ of Sassendi, who 
had the good fortune to be holding it on farm during the 
last days of the Nawabi. 


Thdhur Baldeo Bahhsh, T’aluTcddr of Purseni. 

29 . Thdkur Baldeo Bakhsh T’alukddr of Purseni, is a 
Janwdr of the Mau family and descended from Seni Sah, 
one of the. two sons of DeoEd,,e, the leader under whom the 
JanwArs minted for Ikaund, twelve generations ago. Seni 
S^ih seems.to have separated from Mau and to have founded 
Purseni or Senipffr for himself. An off-shoot of this branch 
ar^ the Janw&rs of JFabrauli in Nigol^n-Sassendi., 

The family did not rise to any importance tOl the time of 
BAm Singh, five generations later. Singh took to money 
lending and made himself useful to the chaklid^s. But the 
family again declined till the time: of Jhabb^ Singh' his 
grandson, who became agent and manager for Chandan Bdl 
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the Khatpi hanker of Mari^un in the Oonao District. He 
then farmed an estate of four villages in addition to his own 
of Purseni. 

During the mutinies he rendered valuable assistance to 
the British force stationed at ’Aldmbdgh both in forwarding 
supplies and giving communication of the enemy, and re- 
ceived in reward one of Hindpdl Singh’s confiscated estates 
of Akohri Sadauli, in Oonao, and a remission of ten per cent, 
on his revenue as one of the six loyal T’alukddrs. He holds 
six villages in this district and six in Oonao, the whole as- 
sesed at Rs. 17,469. 
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Bdjah KdsU TarsMd of MgoMn Sassendi, TaluMd/r . — 
TiwdH Brahmm. 

30. Rajah Kdslii Parshdd of Nigohdn is oae of the six 
loyal T’alukddrs who for their adherence, and the assistance 
they gave to the British Government during the mutinies, 
were conspicuously rewarded hy grants of villages and a re- 
mission of ten per cent, on their revenues. 

The rise of this family is recent, and dates from the mar- 
riage of the present T’alukddr, into the family of Bathak 
Amrit JA\, the chaklddar. The Rdjah’s grandfather was Ldl- 
man, a Tiwdri-Daman Brahman of Misr-khera, and of one 
of the most honoured Brahman houses, who only give their 
daughters in marriage to the Awasthi Parbhdkar, — ^the Bdjpai 
of Hira, — and the Pdnde of Khor, — Brahman tribes. Ml-man 
was a mahdjan of his native town, and rose to be chakldddr of 
Baiswdrah in 1240 or 42 Pasli (1833 a. n.) In the latter year, 
he was imprisoned as a defaulter, but was released on the secu- 
rity of PdthakMohanLdl, son of AmritLdl, who gave him more- 
over Ss. 10,000, and arranged for the marriage of his grand-son 
KdsM Parshdd with one of his — ^the Pdthak’s — daughters. 

Edshi Parshdd is now a great man. He has built himself 
a fine house at Sassendi, and a handsome temple and ganj in 
the village of Mau on the road from Lucknow to Roy Bareil- 
ly, which he has called Mohanldlganj after his father-in-law 
and which now has become the head quarters of, and gives its 
name to the whole parganah. He holds a largo ’ildka con- 
sisting of the whole of — 

1. The Sassendi parganah with the exception of one 
village. 

2. Of Mau and Diwd, and the estate of Karord in Mo- 
hanldlganj, eleven villages in all. 

3. Of Barauna &c., twelve villages in parganah Bijnaur. 

4. Of Bddlaha&c., twenty-five in theDistrictof Oonao. 

Fifty-eight villages in all, assessed at Rs. 54,989. — 

The Bddlaha estates he received for his services during 
the mutiny. 
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The Barauna estates he acquired by sale. 

Karora he got by a mortgage transfer in ^ 1238 PasH 
(1831 A. D.), the genuine nature of which transaction however 
is strenuously denied by the old zaminddrs. 

Mau and Diwd were only held on farm. 

But the Sassendi estate was acquired through Pathak 
Amrit Ldl. 

The proprietary of this parganah is said to have rested 
on the chief of the Bais family of Kurar-Sadauli, and it was 
one of the nine parganahs that fell to the Naistha house on 
the partition of the Baiswdrah principality. In 1231 Pasli 
(a. n. 1824) on the occasion of the investment of Shankar 
Sahdji, grandson of Amrit Ldl with the Brahmanical cord, ho 
induced the Bdni Basant Kunwar, the widow of Bdjd Brigpdl 
Singh to confer the parganah on him in sankedp. 

Pdthak Amrit Ldl had three sons : — 

(1.) Kundan Ldl, whose son was Shankar Sahd,i, whoso 
cord-investment occasioned the gift. The wife of Shankar 
Sahdji still holds her share in the estate though subordinate 
to the T’alukddr. 

(2.) Sitdrdm, whose share Edjah Kdshi Parshdd bought 
up when he defaulted. 

(3.) And Mohan Ldl, father-in-law of Edjah ICdshf Par- 
shdcl. — 

These three all died previous to 1248 PasK (1841 a. b.) ; 
and from 1243 Paslito 1259 Pasll (183Cto 1852 a. 3),),th<5ostuto 
was held either by the w'idow of Shankar Sahd,i, or Mohdn Ldl. 

This is the pedigree: — 

Bakhsln Bdm 
Patliak Amrit hih 


Mohan M, Kundan Ldl, 

... I I 

A daughter married to Shankar 
B^'ah Kashi Parshad, 


2c 
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Tlidhur JBTiaguodn Baksh Bais, of the Naistha house, 
Falubdur of M^dmau in Boy Bareilly. 

31. The history of T'alukdar Thdkur Bhagwan Baksh 
of Kasmaura, lies ia the Eoy Bareilly District, and he only 
possesses, in this parganah of Nigohdn, the small estate of 
Kasmanrd consisting of five villages, which he inherited from 
his adoptive mother, the widow of Jawdhlr Singh Bais. 

The Bais’s title is however questionable, there are no 
records of his holding at all till 31 Basil (1847 A. D). But it 
seems that Nigohdn was one of the nine parganahs of the 
Baiswardh principality, that is said to have fallen to the 
Naistha house on the division of Edjah Tilok Chand’s king- 
dom. 


The Baises however had no real zamfnddri here, and the 
real owners of the soil were Gautams and Janwdrs who were 
regarded and treated as the zaminddrs on the annexation of 
the province. But the widow of Jawdhir Singh, the Thdkur- 
ain Guldb Kunwar was settled with to their exclusion, on its 
re-occupation in a. d. 1858, and has been succeeded by her 
adopted son the present T'alukddr, a member of another 
branch of the family. 

His estate in this paragraph is assessed at Rs. 5,300. 

Taluhxh of JahrauU. 

32. The history of Ldla Kanhaiyd Ldl of JubrauK 
better known as the t’alukdar of Marridwdn, lies more pro- 
perly in the District of Oonao. 
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Ahmad Khdn and 'Nasim Khdn, Faluhddrs of Kasmandi 
Khwrd and Salcmau, 

33. Ahmad Khdn and Nasim Khdn, T’alukddrs of 
Kasmandi- Khurd and Sahlamau, are two brothers, sons of 
Fakir Muhammad Khdn, an AMdi Pathdn of Kohilkhand. 

The latter came to Malihdbdd in the time of the Nawdb 
Shujd’-ud-dauld, and was granted a piece of land for a house 
and grove, in Kenwal-hdr of the Kasba, by Makdrim Khdn, 
Ammazai Pathdn of Bakhtiydr-nagar. 

He then took service in the Kandhdri horse, a regiment 
of the Nawdb’s, that was commanded by Abdiil Rahim 
Khdn, Pathdn, of Khdlispdr. 

He shortly threw this up and joined the Pinddri leader 
Amir Khan. 

In his service he rose and when the Pinddri wanted an 
envoy to send to the Oudh Nawdb Sa’ddat Ali Khdn, he 
fixed upon Fakir Muhammad Khdn, and gave him an ele- 
phant and B,s. 6,000 for his road expenses. On reaching 
Cawnpore he heard of the death of the Nawdb, and changed 
his route for his old home in Malihdbdd. He then got an 
introduction to Aghd Mir, minister of Ghdzi-dd-din Haidar, 
and got a place about the Court on the pay of Rs. 160 a 
month ; and eleven sawdrs were put under him. 

Tills became the nucleus of a Regiment, which he re- 
cruited from his countrymen in Malihdbdd. In 35-36 Fasli 
(1827 A. D.) he was granted the lease of the Malihdbdd par- 
ganah by the Amils, Qobardhan .Dds and Param Dds. 

And he held the parganah on different occasions from 
then till 50 Fasli, (1843 A. D.) picking up several villages 
whose^ owners had defaulted. He got a lien on others, and 
in this way founded an estate which became known as that 
of Tharai Fathnagar. 
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In 1257 PasH he died, and the two sons succeeded to 
the estate which they divided. 

Ahmad Khan’s was called Kasmandi Khurd and is as- 
sessed at Ks. 16,371. 

Naslm Khdn’s was Sahlamau and is assessed atE-s.16,017. 

The following is the pedigree. 

Yar Beg Khan. 

Bnland KMn. 

Fakir Muhammad Khan. 

Ahmad Khan, Nasim Khan. 

The estate of Kasmandi-Khurd consists of the follow- 
ing villages : — 

Kasmandi- Khurd, Kokra, Ataria, Aemau, BbMesar- 
Idau. Tharri, Sandarptir, Sliankarpiir, Latespiir, Naubasta, 
Hdshimpiir, Narainpdr, Jardnwdn, Ohdndpiir, Khandsard, 
MMhopiir, Muhammadnagar. 

That of Sahlamau of : — 

Sahlamau, BdghoriLmpiir, Ataurd, Sandarwd.r, GondwA 
Muazam-nagar, Harharpiir, Mankoti, Mawd-kalan, Plr- 
nagar, Kharaunwan, Pirozpdr, Dugauli, Tahir-khurd, Bhad- 
wdna, Majahtd, Sheodasptir, Fathnagar. 


The Amndzai Tathans of Garlvi Sanjar JChdn. and 
JBahhtiydrnagai'. 

35. The Amndzai Pathdns of Garhi Sanjar Khdn and 
Bakhtiydrnagar — two villages close to Malihdbdd — were 
amongst the first of the Pathan families who, subsequent 
to the Patbdn settlement of earlier times again entered the 
District. Under the Delhi Emperors they rose to a pitch 
of great wealth and prosperity, and they love to talk over and 
chronicle the deeds of the former members of their family. 

They settled here under the auspices of Daldr Khdn in 
1076 Hejira (a. d. 1656) in the reign of Shdhjdhdn. He seems 
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to have been one of the Suh£dars of Oixdh. The family 
talks of him as such, and outside the town is a dome-shaped 
tomb said to be that of the Nawdb Daldr Klidn, He was 
the son of that Daria Khdn, who was the companion of 
Kh£n Jahdn Lodi, in his rebellion of the first days of Shah 
Jahdn’s reign. Touching their share in this rel)ellion tfie 
Pathdns have a tragic story to relate. Daria Khan could not 
see without bitter sorrow the ruin that had fallen on himself 
and family, and thinking only to save his name and stock 
from perishing, he addressed his two sons, and bidding 
them take his head, after his death, to the Emperor and save 
themselves, hie placed his seal within his mouth and slow 
himself. His sons executed his commands, but as they were 
bearing the head before tlie Emperor, one of the hungry ad- 
venturers about the court claimed the merit of having slain 
the Pathan rebel. Thereupon they pointed to the s(Uil still 
within the dead man’s mouth, and their mendacious opponent 
was silenced. 

The sons were after this received into favour. Ba- 
hadur Khdn was appointed to Kabul, and Daldr IChiin, 
otherwise Jaldl Khdn, received Oudh. But previouly to se- 
parating, the brothers founded Sbdjdhdnpfir in Rohilkband, 
and Daler Khan moving on to his province first foundccl 
Shdhabad in Hurdui, and finally fi.ved his head-quarttuss at 
Mallhdbad, attracted to this place perhaps by his l^athiln 
fellow countrymen already living there. Some more incidents 
relating to his life will be found in the account of the Paonwar 
family of Itaunjah Mahonah. 

All this time he had been followed by Kamdl Khdn and Ba- 
hadur Khdn, the ancestors of the present family, whose father 
Diwdn Muhammad Khdn, had been invited to Hindfistdn 
from Banair near Peshawar by the Daria Khdn already men- 
tioned. They first settled in Hasanpfir-bdri in 1015 Hejira 
(1615 A. D.) But they can still point to houses and groves 
which they owned during their short stay with Dal6r Klian 
in Shdhdbdd. In 1076 Hejira (1656 A. D.) they reached 
Malihdbdd and settled in the Ahma village of Bulaki-nagar. 

In 1105 Hijrl (1693, A. D.,) Sarmast Khdn son of Ba- 
hddur Khdn, separated, and removed to Bakhtiydrnagar, 
a short distance to the south of Malihdbdd. Sanjar Khan’ 
the son of Kamdl Khdn remained in Buldki-na"ar and 
changed its nabae to that of Garhi Sarjar Khdn ° 
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But DMwar Ehdn the sou of Sarmast Kh^in is the 
hero of the family, and raised it to its greatest prosperity ; 
He took serviee under the Emperor; was made a Mansabddr 
hy Earukh-slr, and signalizing himself by many acts of 
bravery was rewarded with the title of Nawab Sbamser 
Khdn. An instance of his bravery is cherished; it is 
said that as he was marching with the Saiyads of Bdrd to 
raise Earukh-sirto the throne, — the future Emperor remarked 
“ it is all very well when I conquer, but is there any one 
“ now that dare use my land measure and money ? ’ Dild- 
war Kh^in stepped forward and said that he dared, and he 
went into Oudh and used Earukh-sir’s land measure, and 
money coined in his name. 

He annexed an estate amounting to upwards of a hundred 
villages, and the same sovereign conferred on him a Jagir of 
three lakhs of rupees, which he shared with another general, 
Naslm Ehdn. 

But in the time of Safdar Jang this family fell into dis- 
grace. Whilst the Naw^ib Wazir was in Dellii, Ahmad 
Ehdn Bangash of Farakhdbdd, made an attack upon his do- 
minions and was encamped on the Cawnpore side of the 
Ganges. The Nawdb’s Lieutenant went to meet him, and 
Makdrim Ehdn a son of Shamsher Khdn dutifully attended 
with his Contingent, but his nephew Dildwar Khdn had 
quarrelled with him, and had crossed the river to the enemy. 
The Nawdb’s troops finally fell back and retreated to Fyza- 
bad, but for some reason, or other, — ^probably from distrust 
of his Pathdn Contingent, — ^left Makdrim Khdn on the banks 
of the Ganges to watch the troops of the Bangash. Makdrim 
Khdn seeing that he was likely to come to no good between 
these two parties fled to Rohilkhand, and his Jdgir was con- 
fiscated. A few villages were afterwards restored to him, 
through, the intervention of Hdfiz Bahmat Khdn the Buheld 
Chief, who at that time lived on terms of great amity with 
Shujd’-ud-dauld. Amongst them was BakMiydmagar, which 
he received in jdgir for the pay of his regiment of Pathdn 
Horse, that he was sent to command at Gorrakhpore. 
This he holds free to the present day. 

It was at about this time also that the family granted a 
hit of land of the Kasbdh, called Kenwal-har^ to Fakir Mu- 
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hammad Khdn an Afrldi PatMn, father of the future T’aluk- 
ddrs Ahmad Elhdn and Nasim il^dn. 


Irddat All Khdn, and Ibrdhim All Khd,n, grandsons of 
’Abdhl Mak^irim Kh^n, did good service in the mutiny and 
were rewarded by a grant of the village of Kursdt in Hurdui, 
but they have since sold it. 


Besides Bakhtiyiirnagar they now only possess three 
other villages, Basreld, Jamlaphrand Bhatau. The Garhl 
Sanjar branch hold that village on Mu’dfl tenure and some 
five others. The pedigree is as follows : — 


Diwan Muliaminad Klidii 


Ealiddtir Ehaii Eiamal Shan 

Sarmast Khaa 


Dilawar JBLKdn or MusMr Edian 
JS'awdb Sbamser Elh.^ j 

Makdrim KLan 'Iwaz 


Aiiraad AK Zhdn 
Fath All Khhx 


Isbk All KUa 
Iradat All Kkaa 


nzam AK Skan 
Nazar All Kkan 


^ I Gkul^m 

Ibraklm All Klian Makammad TTk/in 


Faskld All Kkaa 

Mukl-ad-d L £h&a 

Bandak All JBCk&i 


Irskad Ali Zk4n Makaiomad Akrdm Kkda 


TJi€ JBOiZdd) JPOftlicn/fis of JBdTi'-G'dTJiit 

f -D A Pathdns that came were the Bazad Khels 

ot Bari-GarK who hold eight villages close to Malihdbdd on 
the west. They dso came from Hasanpfir-Bari some seven 
generations ago, led by their ancestor Sheikh Ibrdhim, who 

IS said to have been a Mamaidwr in the Delhi Emperor’s 
service. xf ^ 

Habibpiir.Nasia- 

mau, and are smd to have bought their remaining villages 
from their Sheikh proprietors of Kasmandi-kalan smd 
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SaUamati. They are Bari-Garhl, Mdlikptir, Sadarpiir, Mu- 
hammad-nagar Eahmat-nagar, Mahmiid-iiagar, Naeyi-bastl 
and Neza-Bari. 

Their pedigree is as follows : 


SHekli Ibrahim 


Bhikan Khan 


Shaik jSazid 


Muhammad Ehan 


I Muhammad 

Mahmud Khan *Abdul Bahman 


'l 1 Fateh Ehau Shaikh Aiyab 

Jharch Zhan Mustapha Zhan | | 

1 1 Lu.tf-ullah Zhan Shekh All 

■ Shukrullah Eahmat Zhau I • I 


Zhdn 

1 Faiyiz-ullah 

Amir Zhan 



Iliyar Zhan | 

1 



I Muhammad Zhan 

Bazid Zhan 

1 



Amin Zhan 



1 

'Abdul Hezak 



Saiyid Pir Zhan 

Zhan 

Ghulam AK 

Ghulirn^ Easul 


Zh4n 

Zhan 


1 

Hasan All 

1 

MoMb All 


Zh4n 

Zhdn 


1 

Mansab AH 

1 

Zaramut AH 


Zhan 

Frhfl.Ti 



Muhammad AH Zhau 



Shaik Malhe 

Malik *dad Zh£n 

Budhu Zhau 

Ghuhim Hasan Zhau 

Azum Zhau 

Azim-ullah Zh£u 

Himaiyat-ullah 
an 


The Khandhdri Pathdms of Khdlispur Shdh 
^ Alim Khel Pathdns. 

36. The settlement of this family of Khandharl Pathdns 
in the parganah is recent. Yiisuf Ehan the father of ’Ahdiil 
Eahman Ehdn, came in the province as an adventurer in the 
time of the Eawdh Shujd’-ud-daald (1753 A. D.,) and set- 
tied in Ehairahdd. Subsequently his son performed good 
-service in a Contingent supplied by the Nawdb for the use of 
the English Government ; and was granted twelve villages 
in Jdgir, the chief of which was Ehalispdr. 
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This, and twenty-five other villages had belonged to the 
Pirzddd Shdh Madan Pir, and had been granted to him in 
mu’dfi tenure by the Emperor of Delhi, hut were angrily 
confiscated by Shujd’-ud-dauld on witnessing the saint’s grief 
at the sight of the head of the Euheld chief, Hdfiz Eahmat 
Khdn ; the latter had been a disciple of the Pir’s, and when 
after ^ defeat and fall his head was brought before the 
Uawdb, and no one recognized it, some one suggested that 
the Pir would know, and he was called ; the Pir on behold- 
ing it at once recognized the head and bursting into tears, 
shared the ruin that had befallen his friend. 

The family now only hold sis villages, they are all 
mu'dfl : — 

Their pedigree is ; — 

Yusuf Eliaa. 

’Abdul Eahm4n Zban 
Habibnl-ld. 

Mubammad Hasan Kban 
Mustafa Eban. 

Mubammad ilasan Kban 
Abmad Hasan EIban> 

NMl ud-kb KhMi. 

Habibul-la was held in great honour by the Nawdb 
Asaf-tid-dauld. Mustafa was slain in the slight outbreak 
that occurred in the attempt to raise to the throne Earidiin 
Bakht (Munnd Jdn) in 1837. 


The GdMnod/rs of Mdl (Gotr Bach.) 

37. This tribe of Gahirwdrs (of Mdl) inhabit fifty-five 
villages all told, towards the north-east of the parganah, and 
are said to have migrated here under Ea,e Paitawdn Singh, 
from Manda-Bijepfir, near Benares.. 

The Ea,e was the brother of the Edjah of that country 
whose seat of power was originally Benares, but giving this 
city in sankaJjp to the Brahmans he retired to Manda 
Bijepfir. 

2 D 
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Ea,e PaitawAn went on a pilgrimage to Nimsdr Misrikli 
to bathe, and rested in the village now known as Paitannah, 
Striking his tents, and pursuing his journey, his attendants 
forgot to pull up a peg of one of his tents. But it happened 
that the Ra,e returned from his pilgrimage by the same way ; 
and baiting at the sarne place, his eye fell upon the peg and 
he saw that it had sprouted. He looked upon this as an 
omen of good fortune, and an invitation to settle in the coun- 
try. He continued his journey but soon returned, and took ser- 
vice with the Jhojha, tribe, who were then masters of the coun- 
try. They are said to have been old Musalmdn converts from 
the Hindi faith, and the part of the country they lived in, was 
called the tappd Eatau. They had two large forts one in M^l 
and the other in iint. In the latter there is an enormous well 
at which four pairs of bullocks can work at a time, called a 
chmpurah well, which is said to have been built by them, 
and there is an old wall reaching from Mdl to Amlauli, the 
foundations of which still crop out of the ground here, and 
there, which is attributed to them. It seems probable that 
this Jhojha tribe were once the aboriginal Bhars who with 
no leaders of their own after the invasion and defeat of their 
Edjah Kans, of Kansmandi, by Saiyad Saldr, yielded to the 
threats of the Musalmdns, and embraced their faith. This 
is the only way of accounting for them. They are the 
last people that remain in tradition, and no other Musalmdn 
invasion taking the form of a cresdentade is known. 

Any way the Gahirwdrs, made themselves masters of 
their country and became very powerful and well-to-do. On 
one occasion in the time of Mansiir All Khdn the Nawab 
Wazfr, they fought with Abdtil Nabi Khdn the Pathdn of 
Garhi Sanjar Khdn, who had come to the borders of their ter- 
ritories to hunt. They got worsted and the Pathdns took from 
them some land in which he founded Nabipandh, and planted 
a grove which he called the JRahjlt JBdgh or ‘ Grove of Vic- 
tory.’ But ‘ Abdtil Nabi subsequently fell into disgrace and 
they recovered the village and hold it to this day. They se- 
parated into several branches with head-quarters respectively 
at Mdl, their parent village, and Atdri, Sdlinagar, XJmlauli, 
Masira, Hamfrptir and Nabipandh. They tried on an occa- 
sion to extend their borders into the Bakhldwal tappd, lying 
on the east of their own towards the Giimti, but the fight 
between them and the Baises was so doubtful that both 
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agreed to abide by their ancient landmark the Akrahdi 
steeam. These Rajpdts practised female infanticide, and are 
too proud to hold their own ploughs, and too dignified to I'un. 
They hold almost all their old villages but some five have 
come into the possession of the T’alukddrs Ahmad Khdn and 
Nasim Khdn. 

TJt^ Nihonibs of Siswdrd (Blidratdwdj QotrJ. 

38. The Nikombs of Siswdrd hold an estate of some 
twenty-four villages in the centre of the Parganah. 

They are said to have invaded the parganah under two 
brothers Khan and Kharak, and to have acted in concert with 
the Gahirwdr, Ede Paitawdn Singh, who colonized a large 
tract of the same parganah to their east. Their native 
country is said to have been Ndrwdr in the west. With the 
Gahirwdrs they drove out the original Jhojha inhabitants 
and seized their villages. The remains of forts and deserted 
sites of villages, especially in Tharri, Para, Siswdrd, DMwar- 
nagar, show that these Jhojhas inhabited the country in con- 
siderable strength. Their villages are all said to be very 
ancient. The time of their foundation and origin of their 
names are unknown. 

These Eajpiits have no history beyond their own villages. 
They partitioned out their villages amongst themselves at 
various times, and the Pilawar-nagar family to bettor their 
position became Muhammadans. 

The Baises of Tappd DaTcldwal {Bhdrat-dmaj Goir). 

39. This was a tappa consisting of fifty-two villages 
which belonged to Edjah Tez Singh of the Eahman-Gour 
tribe. 

The greater part of this tappa is now included in 
the Hurdui district, but twenty-two villages lie in this par- 
ganah at the extreme north-east. 

The story goes that Edm Chandar, a Bais of the Tilok- 
Ohandi clan, who had married into the Paonwar’s family of 
Itounj ah, had taken service with the Eajah Tez Singh, and 
having fallen out with him about his pay returned to his na- 
tive country of Baiswarah. Thence he returned with a 
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large force, and drove ont the Bahman-Gour who fled 

to some more of their kith and kin on the banks of the 
Gbdgrdin Khairdbdd. In Bukbawal still stands a Plpal 
tree, and there is a small monument — a memorial of the place 
where the Bahman-Gour widows used to perform their satis — 
to which the Bahman-Gours to this day bring their offerings 
for the old Uprohits of their tribe on the occasion of a 
marriage or any other solemn ceremony in their house. 

Bdm Chandar had three sons Alsiikh Bd,e, Ldkim Ild,e 
and Kans, who settled in Bangdlpdr, Pipargd,on and Bhi- 
thrl, and their descendants are now known as the Bangdli, 
Piparhar, and Bhitharia Baises. It is not known when or 
how they divided their villages, but by superior energy and 
address the latter family became possessed of forty-two vil- 
lages while the two former got respectively five only. But 
the fortunes of the family changed in these latter days, and 
Thdkur Sripal Singh a descendant of the Bangui! branch 
has become the T’alukdar of Mansurgurh, and now possesses 
a large estate in Hurdui. He holds only a few villages in 
this parganah and his history more properly belongs to the 
Hurdui District. 

Again Edjah Eandhir Singh of the same family has 
reached the dignity of a T’alukdir, and holds a still larger 
estate in the same District. An amusing story is told of the 
exaltation of the latter to the dignity of Bdjah. His father 
was on a certain occasion attending the Com't of the Chak- 
laddr E.d,jah MiMnldl at Sandild, and the latter addressing him 
pleasantly with the words ‘come up Rdjah Sdhib’ from that day 
he has borne the title thus conferred on him, which is other- 
wise so venerated by the Hindus that the sanction of some re- 
ligious ceremony is required to render it valid. 


J anw6/rs of Tappd KathouU-JRao ( Bach Gotr). 

40. The tappd KathouH-Rao was colonized by Janwdrs 
under B,d,e Sukh. But their villages have most of them fallen 
a prey to the Pathdn families of Malihdbdd. 

’AJamgir the Emperor gave to one of them, AMwal 
Kh4n, a Bazad Hhel Path^in, eighty bighds mu’dfi in 
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Badourah, one of the KathouK-Rao villages, and he built a 
fort here. Subsequently this Pathdu family had a great 
fl<^ht with ’Abdiil NaM Khdn, the Amndzal Pathdn, and the 
latter beat them with the aid of the old Janwdr proprietors 
of the tappd. Ever since then the Janwdrs^ and Amndzai 
Pathdns have been great friends, but this did not prevent 
the latter from taking most of the Janwdrs’ villages, and they 
hold now only the small village of Shdhzddpiir. 


The Gautams oj the Saweli tappd Datli {Gautam, Gotr.) 

41. On the south of the parganah, on the right bank 
of the BahM close to Malihdbad, a tribe of Gautams from 
Argal held twelve villages, the parent village of which was 
TDatli. They are reputed to have come some four hundred 
years ago under Deo Rdnd and Naiya Rand, from Argal and 
dispossessed a tribe of Arakhs. They have suffered depreda- 
tions fifom the Pathdns of Malihdbdd, and now only hold five 
mahdls. 

They are Datli, Pahdrpdr, Dhendemau-Rdmpiir, Basti 
and Elhewtd. 


The Janwdrs of Ta0>d Khardwdn Gotr Sanral and Gondah. 

(Sanral Gotr.) 

42. The Lohnjdr Janwdrs of Khardwdn, hold twelve 
villages, situated to the south-west of the parganah a short 
distance from Malihdbdd. This part of the country was 
then held by a tribe of Arakhs, probably akin to the Pdsis, 
who ruled from Malihdbdd. After Saiyad Saldr’s invasion 
they are said to have embraced the Muhammadan faith, and 
to have kept imdisturbed possession of their villages. But 
in the village of Khardwdn there lived a Brahman family, 
amongst whom was a daughter famed for her beauty, and 
she was sought in marriage by one of the sons of the pervert 
Musalmdns. The Brahmans in their extremity sought the 
aid of some Janwars, who were passing the country on a 
pilgrimage to Gayd. The Janwdrs told them to hold out 
M they, the Janwdrs, could give them some help, and con- 
tinued their journey, and on their return they attacked the 
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Musalmdus, and drove them out of their villages. This is 
said to have given them their title of Lohnjars — or the men of 
iron . — But the tappa is now broken up and a- greater part of 
it is held by the two Pathdn T’alukdars, Nazim Khdn, and 
Ahmad Khdn, and other Sheikhs and Pathdns of Malihdbdd. 


Tappa Jindaue and EahimabId, 

43. The old tappd of Jindaur consisted of twelve vil- 
lages, six of which were held by Sheikhs, and six by Salanki 
Rajpdts. The estate is said to have been conferred on them 
by the Paonwar Rdjah Deo Eidh Ed,e, who seems to have 
occupied it before his final settlement in Itounjah. There 
are in the village th6 remains of a fort still to be seen which 
is attributed to the Paonwars. The Paonwars came from 
• Dharanagar in Malwa, and the Salanki Eajpiits and Sheikhs, 
are accordingly said to have come from near the same place. 
Tonk was the native country of the Salankis. 

But there are two stories about the Paonwdr Settlement 
here, while they themselves say they conferred the tappd on 
the present holders, the latter affirm that they drove the Paon- 
wdrs out. The former story is however probably the correct 
one. The Paonwdrs were a formidable and strong body of 
men and colonized a much larger and richer tract in the par- 
ganah, subsequently known as theirs, of Mahonah. And view- 
ing this with the fact that they all originally came from the 
same country, it is much more likely that they gave it up, 
than that they were driven out. 

The leader of the Sheikhs was Saldbat All. Prom their 
equestrian excellencies they became afterwards distinguished 
as the ‘ Gfhor-chardhs.' 

They proved loyal in the mutinies and under Bdkar All 
and Himdyat All gave much assistane to Mr. KaVanagh, 
of the Oudh Commission, in his fight against Dakar Shdh, 
the fakir, who moved about the place trying to keep ahve 
the rebellion. Jindaur itself is a village of a considerable 
size, where there is a large bdz^ir held, and a Government 
school has been established. 
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The Salanki villages have most of them come into the 
possession of the Thdkur Malorand Singh, but four of them 
are held in sub-settlement. 

TaluTcddrs Mahrand Singh of Kaituria, and others. 

44. The histories of the remaining T’alukddrs Makrand 
Singh {Paonwar) of Kaituria, Thakhr Srfpal Singh (Bais,) 
of Baraur^, Edjah Eandhir Singh (Bais), and Chaudhari 
Hashmat AH, who all hold estates in this parganah, belong 
more properly to the district of Hurdui. 
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Muhammad Ali, T'aluTcddr Unchdgd,cm. 

45. The ancestor of Saiyad Muhammad Alf, T’alukddr 
of TJnchagd,on, by name Saiyad Mahmhd, settled in Mohdn, 
some fourteen generations ago. 

The family while simply resident in the old parganah 
town were always held in high estimation. Various mem- 
hers of it had held service under the native Governments, but 
they have only held landed property of late years. 

Three generations ago, M^ammad Tahsin, ^andfather 
of the present Talukd^, bought the villages of Unchagd,on 
and Tighapiir, and one of his sons, XJmmed All, acquired 
three more. Another, Hakim ’Wdjid Ali, became succes- 
sively Ndiizim of KhairdbM, and Chakldddr of Safiptir Miy- 
dnganj and Moh^. Muhammad Ali now holds the same five 
villages which are assessed at Hs. 3,331. 

The villages are — 

Unch6gd,on, Mohdn Kh.ds, Tighapiir, Sheikhpfir-Tareh, 
and Dhdwd. 

His pedigree is as follows : — 

Saiyad Malimud. 

Saiyad Mimtajjib. 

Saiyad iben. 

I 

Saiyad Astid-ul-lah* 

Saiyad Iben, 

Saiyad Gaddan Zalan. 

I 

Saiyad Guddun Kbdrd. 

Saiyad ^buwam. 

Saiyad YaTctib. 

Saiyad Jrizam-Tid-dirL. 

Saiyad Husain AH. 

Saiyad Mubammad Tahsin. 

Hakim "VVajid Ali. 
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Jmwdrs of Tc^d Packwdrd, — {Bach Gotr.) 

46. The Janwdrs of Pachwdrd colonized a tract of 
twnty-five villages, lying immediately to north and "west of 
Mohdn, some ten or eleven generations ago, and as the story 
runs, came under the leadership of two brothers, Ndnhti and 
D^^lti, who were proceeding with Riljah Bairdt to bathe at 
Nims^ Misrikh. Seeing it was a fair country, they reques- 
ted leave of the Rdjah to remain in it. 

Of the twenty-five villages, they now only hold eight ; 
Pachw^rd Saminpiir, Bhawd, Kanourd, Samanplir, Hardds 
Goramau, Kurwd, and Shankarpdr. They are much divided 
amongst themselves. 

The pedigree of the Pachwdrd branch is as follows : — 


Jajbi. 


N&nkii. 

Dalu. 

1 

1 

Sard&r, 

Bukp. 

I 

Paras Bdm. 

JTawaliir. 

j 

JdSingh. 

j 

Chaturi. 

Pirti* 

1 

Harkans. 

1 

Man Salii. 

1 

Mnnrd. 

I 

Nawazd, 

1 

1 

1 

Basant* 

Bejai. 

Bm. 


TaluTcddrs ChaudhaH Hashmat AU and others. 

47. The histories of Chaudhari Hashmat AK and Mun- 
Pazal Easul, who hold estates in this parganah belong, to 
the District of Hurdui. 
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Rajah Jagmohan Singh of Rd,epm (Itounjah) Paomvd/r 
Rdjp'&t, Bashist Gotr. 

48. The ancestors of Kdjah Jagmohan Singh are said to 
have come into this parganah some nineteen generations ago, 
under R^e Deo Ridh Rd,e, the eighth son of Rdjah Rudrsar of 
Dhdr^-nagar or Deogarh. The Khuldsa Ta/wdrihh, a history- 
compiled by_ Sujdn Rd,e Kdyath, by the orders of ’Aldmgir, 
says that this -was the site of DaulatdbM -which was founded 
by Muhammad Tughlak in 768 Hijri, (a. d. 1337) and it is 
probable that the Paonwdrs were at this time driven out of 
their native seats. 


Deo Ridh Rd,e, took service with the King of Delhi, 
and obtained under him important commands. It is said that 
amongst, other- exploits, he reduced the fort of Ding. 


At this time the parganah was held by Kurmis and 
Murdj-ds, the former of whom were ruled by Rd,e Ddmar 
from Ms fort in Rd,eptir, — ^the site of which may be still 
seen in the village, — and the latter by Rd,e Mohan, who 
lived in what is now kno-wn as the to-wn of Mahonah. 


They may have been .rebellious, or backward in paying 
their revenue. Deo Ridh Rd,e was sent to drive them out. 
This he seems to have effected partly by fraud, for his brother 
Rdm Singh had preceded him and had taken ser-vice -with the 
Kurmis, and in the subsequent attack he opened a gateway 
which admitted Deo Ridh Rd,e into the fort. The Kurmis' 
were driven out and their country taken. Some few villages 
fell to Rdm Singh, and Ms descendants are known as the 
Thdnapati Paonwdrs. 

The Paonwdrs, however, do not seem to have come 
straight to the country they now hold. There is a tradition 
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that the small tappd of E.ahimdbdd in the west of MallhdbM 
was once held by them, and there are the remains of a fort 
there which it is said was built by them. The tapp^L is now 
held by SaJankl E.djpiits and Sheikhs, who seem also 
to have come from Malwa, the Paonw^rs’ country. The 
Sheikh says that they drove the Paonwdrs out, but the 
more general belief is that the estate was conferred on them 
by the latter tribe. 

Deo Eidh Ede had three sons. 

(1) Dingar Deo, perhaps so called from his father’s 
exploit in the capture of Dhig. (2) Pahlan Deo, and (3), 
Karan Deo. 


These three divided their father’s possessions. The par- 
tition is said to have been managed by Tilok Chand Kdndn- 
go, who had come with the invading force. 

The conquered tract was divided into eight tappds, four 
of which, called the Itounjah tappds, fell to Dingar Deo. 
Two, the Haweli tappds, to Pahlan Deo, and two, the 
Eewdn and Bahlrgd,on, to Karan Deo. 


E,de Dingar Deo, is ancestor of the present T’alukddr, and 
was then made the EAjah of his house, which title has descen- 
ded unbroken to the present time. Six generations after this, 
while Mddho Singh theEdjahof the time and the eldest son 
of Siiraj Sen was at Delhi, Asiikhmal the second son assum- 
ed the title and took the estate. Mddho Singh was content 
with this arrangement, and only reserved for himself six 
villages which his descendants stiU hold. Three generations, 
later came Edi'ah Nlil, who was a great hunter and athlete and 
let his afi&irs fall into disorder. His brother Bahddur Singh 
professed to look after the estate, but his revenue fell into 
arrears and the Stibad^ir Diler Kh^ — ^he that has been alrea- 
dy mentioned in the chronicles of the Amndzal Pathdns, of 
Mallhdbdd, — came against him, and in the fight that ensued, 
both Nlrl and Bahddur were killed. There are two or three 
stories, current, about this. Some say that the Rdjah had a 
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bitter quarrel ‘with Elipnardm another of the sons of Asiikli- 
nml, the Edjah’s grandfather, and that it was only on his 
misrepresentations that the Nawdb came with a force against 
the I^jah. 

Another story loves to re-call the Edjah’s far-famed 
strength and brave behaviour. It states that once on a visit 
to the Emperor he came across the Nawdb Diler Khdn, who 
was a man of great stature and strength ; thrice he looked up 
and turned pale when he saw hi m , and thrice when he looked 
down and saw his own trusty sword he recovered himself and 
turned red. The Emperor who was observing him, noted this 
change of colour and asked the Eajah what it meant, and the 
Kdjah replied that when he saw the Naw^ib he feared, but 
when he looked on his own sword, he recovered his courage 
and felt ready to fight him. The Emperor considered this a 
bold speech to make, and bade him go to his own country 
if he wanted to %ht, and Diler would meet him there. So 
when the Nawdb came in the fi^ht that has been mentioned, 
he called out from his elephant in a loud voice for the Edjah 
to come out and meet him in single combat. The Edjah was 
only mounted on a small horse, but he came up and struck at 
the Nawdib with a sword which shivered on his armour, and 
himself fell at One blow by a thrust from his adversary’s 
spear. It is then said that one of Efipnaridn’s family ad- 
mitted the Nawdb into the fort by a private door. This 
piece of treachery earned for himself and his descendants the 
sobriquet of the khirhihas or ‘ the men of the wicket’ by which 
they are distinguii^ed to the present day. 

Events repeat themselves, and the Eaonwars may have 
thought of a former passage in the annals of their house, 
whereby in a similar way their forefathers obtained an en- 
trance into the Kurmls’ fori 

Maddrl Singh, son of E^ah Nfri, however attended at 
the Emperor’s Court and was decked 'with a khillut and 
recovered Ms fatherh estate. 

But he is said to have been a man of lawless habits and 
most inordinate, pride.. Hefiras too .good even to associate 
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with his own kith and kin, and when the members of the 
Haweli and Bewdn branches came as usual to offer him their 
congratulations at the Holl Festival, he refused to see them. 
Thereupon they took counsel and said that since they had no 
longer any natural head to look to, they must make one for 
themselves, and they went to Ild,e Siirat of the second or 
Haweli branch, and elected him as Eajah. There is nothing 
else very eventful that happened to this family. 


Inthe time of E.djah Sheo Singh in 1225 FasH (1818 a. d.) 
the whole T’alukd was held khdm and he was only left with 
ten mahalls, which he held however in rent free tenure as 
ndnkdr. 


The whole estate now consists of the original villages 
that the Edjah’s family held. 

The family with its branches has always been very 
powerful. They were strong in themselves and for the most 
part kept in good favour with the Delhi Court. 


They even adopt some of the Musalmdn practices, such 
as fastening their coats to the left, and paying reverence to 
Tdzids. 


And they have before their residence a large square stone 
which they hold in almost sacred reverence. They say that 
they brought it from Delhi, and that it is their symbol of 
right to their estates, which were granted to them by the 
Delhi Emperor, who told them to take it as the foundation 
for their future settlement. "Whenever a new Edjah succeeds 
he places on it a namr of flowers and sweetmeats, and a few 
rupees. 


There are a great many more villages belonging to the 
Paonwdrs than the Edjah holds, which have been removed 
from the ’ildka by different cadet members of the family. 
But the Edjah’s estate itself consists of fifty-one villages, ^ — ^as 
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they have heen demarcated by the recent survey, — ^and has 
been assessed at JRs. 36,679. 

Deoridli !Ea,e 

I 
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Bdh'A PHtM Pdl Singh, Talukddr of Maligd,on, 
Paonwdr Rdjpdt, Bashist Gotr. 

49. Bdbii Prithi Pdl Singh, T’aJukddr ofMah.gd,on, is of 
fhe same family as the Pdjah of Itounjah, andre ceived his two 
tappds of Haweli, at' the time of the partition of the estate by 
^he sons of Deo Ridh Rd,e. 

TTia immediate ancestor was Pahlan Deo, the second son 
of Deo Ridh Rd,e. Nine generations later came Siirat, son of 
Ra,e Dalpat, when a great schism took place in the family, 
springing from the pride and overbearing behaviour of 
Rdjah Maddrf Singh of Itounjah, of the elder branch. The 
circumstances have been mentioned in the history of that 
family. Up to this time the Haweli and Rewdn families 
had always acknowledged the leadership of this branch of 
the House, but now they resolved to elect a chief of their 
own ; accordingly they went to Rd,e Siirat the head of the 
second branch, and with the sanction of the authorities they 
made him Rdjah. 

Rdjah Siirat Singh made it the occasion for extending his 
dominions. He said he could not be Rdjah without a Rdj to 
rule over, and he received from the Musalmdn Chaudharis of 
Kursi, — who were glad enough to see some check likely to 
be put upon the power of the Rdjah of Itounjah, — ^the four- 
villages Hdlupiir and Rewdmau, Bidhdnpdr and Sdnipur, the 
two latter of which were re-named Rd,epiir and Rdjdpdr per- 
haps to commemorate the transition from Rd,e to Rdjah. 

Nardin the son of Rdjah Siirat had five sons Kesurf the 
eldest inherited his title and estates, which descended for 
three generations till his line ended with Bhawdnf and Man- 
ddta, his two grandsons who died without heir. Then came 
a dispute for the succession. 

Pour of the sons of Rdjah Nardin had been by one wife, 
and the fifth Bolsdh by another. Mardan Singh descended 
from the fifth son, contended that one of the branches of the 
family had had their chance of the Rdj, and that now it was the 
turn of the other. The two candidates were Bisrdm, fourth 
in descent from Kho'shdl the fourth son of Nardin, and Mar- 
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dan, fourth in descent from Bolsdh the fifth son of Nardin 
by ids second "wife. But it happened that -when they were 
all met in full assembly to have tbe case decided, and Balwant 
Singh the brother of Rdjah Sheo Singh of the elder branch, 
who had been sent to fix the tilah on the successful claimant, 
called on the candidates to come down from the flat roof of 
the house where they were ready standing, that Bisrdm Singh 
effected the manoeuvre by jumping straight off the roof into 
the midst of them, and got there first. Mardan came down 
by the ladder, Balwant and aU present declared for the man 
who showed the promptness, and he was made the R£jah. 

Yet Mardan’s family have always shown great energy 
and preservance in amassing villages and have got together 
an ’ildka of twelve-and-a-half villages of their own ; nor when 
the settlement Was made in the district, had they forgotten 
their old claim, and they made a bid for the whole T’alukd. 

Edjah Bisrdm was a determined and somewhat unscru- 
pulous man, he managed to acquire several villages by stand- 
ing security, and taking them in default. On one occasion he 
rerased to pay up his revenue and was attacked in his fort of 
TJmaria by the ’^Lmil Pdthak Kiindan Ldl, and driven out 
and forced to keep in hiding for a year. 

He was succeeded by his son Drigbije, whose career has 
been an evil one. He took a leading part in the rebellion of 
1856-57, and, though not actually concerned in, connived 
at the murder of Europeans, and after escaping for some years, 
was finally taken and sentenced to pass the rest of his days in 
the penal settlements across the seas. 

But his estate, much reduced by the Settlement of 1264 
Easli, (1856 A. D.) had been settled with his brother Bd-bti 
Prithi Pfil who had judiously come in, and his possession was 
not disturbed. He is now recognised as T’alukddr, and 
holds twenty-three villages which have been assessed at Es. 
15,981-4-0. But the resources of the estate as yet remain 
undevelo]^ed, it contains a good deal of culturable jungle land, 
that requires only to be broken up, and the Bibl has much 
cause to thank the leniency of the British Government, that 
left him in possession of so fine a property. 
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His Pedigree is, 


Deo Eidh Ba,b. 


Eajab. Djigar Deo. Ea,e ipahlan Deo. Karaa Deo, 
Ea,e ^Alam Sai. 

Ea,e Isliwar Bakhsli. 

Ea,e ]Bdl Singh. 

Ea,e Maha Singh. 

Ea,e ishan Singh. 


Jagan-Ndth, Mahir Das, Deochdnd, Ea,e Chanda. 


Ed,e DaSlpat. 


Gajpat. 


Mah 


Eajah Sdrat Singh, 


Ehagwant Singh, Pirfchi Eaj. Eajah l^ardin. Singh 
Bolsah. Khoshal Sah. Eajah Kesuri Singh 

I I I 

Lochan Singh. Achal Singh. Zind S^. 

Mardan Singh. Tdj Singh. Bhawana Mandate 

Eajah Bisrdm Singh. 


Babd PritMpal Singh. Eajah Drigbije Singh. 


ChauMm of Katliwdrd (Bach Gotr). 

50. The Chauhans of Kathwdrd possess a small estate 
of eight villages situated on the banks of the Gtimtf, at the 
south-west extremity of the parganah, and are said to have 
left their native village of Mainptiri under the leadership of 
Achar^j, and Bachar^j, some thirteen generations ago. 

They appear to have entered the parganah at the same 
time as the Paonwdrs of Itounjah. This part of the country 
was also under Kurmi rule; and the Kurmi leader here was 

2 w 
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E/d,e Dhandu. The Chaiihans have a similar story to the 
Paonwdrs, that they effected their conquest by first sending a 
member of their family to take service with the native chief. 
E.^i.e Bhandu was diiven out, and Achardj settled in Kath- 
w£ra taking eight villages, Bachar^j in Magat receiving twelve. 

Old traditions surround the village of Kathward. At the 
end of the Dwapar age, it is said to have been under the rule 
of a Daiyat Hansan Dhifj, who had seized the horse that 
Arjfin had let loose during his horse sacrifice. The Daiyat 
was then attcked by Arjhn and Pardaman son of Srikrishn, 
and Birk Khet son of Edjah Karan, and the place where their 
armies met has been called Katak-wasa (Katak an army) 
or Ediatwdrd ever since. Hansan Dhiij is said to have had a 
large cauldron which he kept filled with boiling oil, and he 
vowed he would throw into it any one of his army that lin- 
gered. But the youngest of his sons Sadhdnand yielding to 
the entreaties of his wife, stayed behind one more day. There- 
upon the pitiless JRajah, placing his royal oath above the 
instincts of paternal love consigned him to the boiling oil ; 
guiltless, however as he was of any wish to shirk the common 
peril, the oil turned cold and he came out unharmed. Near 
Chandanpiir, a hamlet of the village, on the east side of it, is the 
place where this cauldron was fixed and to this day charcoal 
and ashes are dug upon the spot. Close to it is a small shrine 
dedicated to Devi Chdndka. 

The Bhars are said to have succeeded to this race of 
demons, and the Kurmls to the Bhars. 

These Chauhdns were a turbulent set of men and were 
never quiet in the NawabL On one occasion they carried 
their depredations into the very city of Lucknow, and a large 
body of men were sent against them, but they kept out of the 
way till the matter had blown over, and then returned to their 
village. Oh another occasion so late as 1268 Fasli (1851 A, D.) 
they refused to pay in their revenue, and had to be compelled 
bjr Khhn AH Ehdn, the Chakldddr, with a body of the 
king’s troops. They still hold their old villages. 


The Chanhuiis of Magat, {Bach Gotr) 

61., Thp history of this family of Chauhdns, of Magat is 
contained in that of EathwdrA After the expulsion of the 
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Kurmis, Bachardj received twelve villages, with. Magat for his 
head-quarters, as his share of the conquest. It does not seem 
that his portion was the greater, for the twelve villages do not 
cover a larger area. 

His descendants still hold eight of the villages. Some 
eighty years ago, they lost Dinkarpiir-Jhalauwa wliich they 
had to give to the Kanhngos ofMan'awanas compensation for 
the murder by them, of one of the family in office, who had 
recommended an increase of the revenue. Two other villages 
they sold or mortgaged, and one Jhurukpiir they lost to a 
farmer. 


Chauhdns of Bhatili {Bach Gotr.) 

62. The Chauha-us of Bhauli, lying to the east of Kath- 
w^d colonized thirty-two villages in the south-west of the par- 
ganah some eighteen generations ago. They entered the 
parganah under Kesuri Singh aMainjjhri Chauhan ofKusam- 
bhur, probably at about the same time as the Kathwdra 
Chauhdns and the Paonwars of Itounjah. They still hold all 
the villages they then colonized. It is said that on thoir 
arriving they found them all laid waste and deserted. 

The names of many of the villages certainly show that 
they were founded by the descendants of Kesuri 

Bhauli as the story goes was a deserted site from which 
the inhabitants had fled owing to the presence of a Brahman’s 
spirit. Kesmd had to lay this ghost and ask permission to 
re-people the village. Hence the clan gets its name of Ea- 
kulas. 

Another legend says that Kesuri was visited by a Brah- 
man woman’s spirit (churail), and that his descendants are 
aU sprung from her. 

The story may be interpreted that Bhauli was some 
Brahman village, and that the Chauhdns attacked by some 
calamity when they seized it, attributed their misfortunes to 
the_ Brahman spirit, whose anger they had aroused by thoir 
unlicensed trespass on has domains. He at all events inspirod 
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sufficient dread to make them pay Mm honours "wMch are 
observed up to the present time ; in Pulaera, one of the 
villages, is a Chahiitra, raised to a Barum Rakas, on 
wMch offerings are made on the last day of the month of 
Aghan and the offerings are taken by the Brahmans of the 
place. 

The folio-wing is given as their pedigree : — ■ 

Kesuri Singli. 

Bliikam S4n. 

Kunwar S^n. 

Stiraj S^n. 

1 

Eup Cliand. 

Joga Jit. 

I 

MeMi Mai. 


Hardiir Sl.li. 

j 

Ganesli Sdli. 

I 

Laclimi Narain. 

1 

i 

I 

1 

Manak Ckand. 

Sansdr Chand. 

Jit Singli. 

1 

lilSdh. 

1 

Pertiib SAh. 

BMkam Sah. 

1 

SMma Singli. 

1 

Jasd sill. 

Bam Ndth. 

) 

1 

EEaki Singli. 

Nikdl Sdli. 

Gondnl Sah. 

Eath Sail. 

1 

Eaja Singk. 

LucM Singli. 

Andp Sah. 

Beotnin Singli. 

Panchaia SingH^ 

Jan BiMri Singli, 

Eod Sab. 

Tilok Singb. 
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ChaudhaH Musdhib Ali and Karim BaJchsh. 

53. Chaudliari Mns^hib AH and Karim Baklish, joint 
T’alukdars of Dlnpandb belong to the Kasba of Kursi. They 
are descended from Muhammad Mustafa who in the time of 
Akbar was made Chaudhaii of the parganah. They appear 
originally to have been known as the Kaikobddi Sheikhs but 
there is a mystery hanging about the family that it is not 
very easy to fathom. Some say that they ai-e converted 
Hindds, others that they are descended from an illegitimate 
union of Mfr Mustafa with a Bais of Boloiyd in Seetapoor. 

It is currently believed now that there are occasions on 
which they present offerings to a Hindd god in Boloiyd. 
They became powerful in the parganali at an early period, 
driving out the Janwars and Paiihtirs who held the north of 
the parganah, and founding the villages of Dinpandh, ‘ the 
defence of the faith.’ No doubt, the moral support, if not 
the active help of the Saiyads of Salemdbdd which lies in the 
same direction, greatly assisted them in this : — 

They now hold six villages assessed at Bs. 7,848-8. 

They are — 

Nisf-Kursi, Bhadasia Khagipdr, Binpauah, Kharsard 
Ghugtxr, Bachgalinf. 

The pedigree is: — 

Muhammad Mohsuk. 

!Farf(l. 

Muhammad Saleh. 


Bazi. 

Muhammad Mustafa. 

Sheikh Muhammad Hamid. 

Munim Zamun, 

AsM-ll-lah. 

AM Tur£b. 

I 

Sa^ddat Ali. Q-uldm llurtazft. 
Musahib All. Karim "Buksh. 

'AbW 

Bahim. 


Khoandan. 

Kutb-ud-din, 

I 

Pazl Basdl. 
Kh^Ln Muhammad. 


Akbar. Muhammad Nawaz. 


I I i 

’Abdul Bazak Mihudi Husain. 

Hakim, Bakhsh. Hddi Hiisain. 


Ja’far Ali. 


Dost Muhammad, 


Hasan Ali, 


Kdaim Ali. Karim Bakhsh. Nabi Bakhsh. 
( ! 
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The Khenchis of Dhawrh&rd ( Gotr BoLoh.) 

54. This is a family of Kdjpiits holding an estate of 
seventeen villages, — or eight-and-a-half by recent demarca- 
tion, — ^to the north of the parganah. They came under Edjah 
Singh, some seven generations ago. 

Bdjah Singh is said to have taken service with the Sayads 
of Salemdbdd. These Saiyads had colonized a tract of twenty- 
two villages which was known as the tappa of Salemdbdd. 
One by one the Eihsnchis got possession of them. Kajah 
Singh took an old described Bhar dih, called Dhaurhdrd. It 
appears he got it on mortgage. There he built him a house 
and founded a hamlet. This was all that was done for a 
time, but by the third generation their family had acquired 
several more by the Saiyid villages by similar transfers. Mir 
Ahmad Hasan, otherwise Mir Banke of the Saiyad house, 
then attacked the Khenchis, and killed seven of them. But 
three boys escaped and went to their uncle Kenwal Singh, 
who had taken service with the Oel Bdjah of Kheree. By 
his help they recovered Dhaurhard and their other villages. 
They re-established themselves, and being thrifty and making 
money, they lent to the Saiyads who were prodigal and spent 
it, and so the mortgaging went on. Koeli Singh got two or 
three more, and Zalim Singh the present holder succeeded in 
getting the whole estate but three villages. 

The Saiyads had tried force and they now tried law. 
They brought the matter befor the Lucknow Courts and got a 
decree in 1251 Fasli a. d. 1844, declaring that all the deeds 
were forged. Zdlim Singh would not produce them. Perhaps 
he thought they were safer in his own hands. 

_ But he had to bolt, and the Saiyads with the help of 
Edjah Bisr^m Singh of Mdhgaon, got possession andharried the 
villages for three months, but Zalim Singh harried too, seiz- 
ing ms tenants, ploughs, and beasts, and threatening all who 
consented to cultivate under the Saiyads. Finally the place 
was deserted and the minister Munawwar-ud-daula sent pdn 
leaves to Zdlim, and asked him to return to his estate. So 
he came back ; but the Saiyads tried law second time, and for 
the second time, three years before the annexation, got an 
order granting them possession. 
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This time Zdlim Singh staved off the blow by saying 
he’d give three now and the rest hereafter, when he had cut 
the crops and paid in the revenue. But he surrendered no 
more villages and still holds what he then kept and shows 
his old deeds. His estate is assessed at 3SiS. 7,750, and by 
and by will be worth that to him. But the country is wild 
and sparsely inhabited and the farming bad, when it might be 
good. The family talk of dividing the villages, when each 
can lay himself out to improve his lot. The family belongs 
to the Chauhdn clan of Bach Gotr, and state that they came 
from Eagogarh near Narsingarh. Their old country appears 
to be called Kiienchiwitrd. They say that one of the family 
was performing a sacrifice and was distributing alms, gold and 
silver in heaps, ‘ it is Khicheri' he cried, and ever since then 
the family has been called Khenchi 

Rajah Singh. 

I L 

Ujiigar R,ao, Rabu Ra,c. 

Milan Singli. Ummed Singh 

I . I ^,1, 

Gangan Singh. Balihsh Singh, Kocli Singh. 

Sungrain Singh. Bakiihtwar Sin;.;h. Ziiliiu Singh. Bhup Singh. 

il’auwant Singh. | 

I I 

Darjau Singh, Ruglul Singh. 

Maugul Singh. 


Shankar Singh. 
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T’alukd of Gadia. 


55. Shaikh. Zain-ul-abdin, T’alukdar of Gadia, of the 
family of the Kidwdi Shaikhs of Jugaur, holds an estate lying 
on the south-east of the Dewd parganah. This T’alukddr be- 
longs to one of the oldest and best Musalmdn families in the 
district. He professes to be descended from Mirak Shdh, 
Padshah of P^tim. 


Mirak Shdh left tv/o sons, Kidwat-ucl-din and Nasrat- 
ud-clin. The latter, though tho younger, inherited the king- 
dom and the former was made the Kdzi or Chief Judge. 


It is said that on one occasion, the king’s son had the 
misfortune to be guilty of homicide, and that the Kdzi found 
him guilty in his Court ; but the king wishing to save the life 
of Ms son which had become forfeited to the laws, removed 
the Kdzi before he had pronounced his sentence, and forced 
him to fly the kingdom. Another account says that the king 
would not conform to the Musalmdn laws and j)recepts as he 
was bound to, by the constitution, and that the Kazi threw up 
his of&ce. 


Some difference or other of this kind forced him to leave 
his native land, and following the stream of adventurers that 
was then pouring into Hinddstdn, he arrived at Delhi, where 
he was favourably received by Sultdn Shahab-ud-din. 


After marrying his son A’ez-ud-din to the daughter of 
Pakr-ul-’aldm, the Kdzi of Delhi, he was sent to Oudh, which, 
his descendants say, was assigned to him in jdgir by different 
royal Parmdns. But his descendant KdM Kamdl in the 
seventh generation had to remit revenue to Delhi, 
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It is said that Kdai Kidwiif found Jugaur in the posses- 
sion of the Bhar Rajah Gans whom he dispossessed, and colo- 
nized a tract of fifty-two villages. He died in Ajodhya where 
he was buried, and his tomb lies near the mosque of ’Aldmgir. 

Kazi Marfif, son of Kdzi Kamdl gave up the Governor- 
ship of the Province, and contented himself with the fifty-two 
villages his ancestors had originally conquered. 

Several members of this family have been distinguished 
for their learning and have held responsible posts under the 
Delhi Emperors. Kazi Shawal was famous for his knowledge 
of the law, and was made Kdzi at Delhi, and wrote a book 
called Mir’at-ul- Islam. Kdzi ’Abdul Malik was a Mansabddr, 
Kdzi Muhammad Hamid was another Mansabdar, and received 
Keshniir in jagir for his troops. Muhammad Kasim com- 
manded a regiment in the Dakhan in the time of Aurang-zeb, 
Shekh Pakr-iil-lah was paymaster to the troops in Bengal. 

Later members of his family took service with the Oudh 
Kings, and Munshi Muhammad Hdsain, a powerful noble, 
was at annexation nd,ib of the Minister Ali Naki Khdn. 
Like that of many others, his great quest was zaminddvi, or 
landed property, and he took advantage of his position to exact 
hard terms from different small Zamfndiirs. During the out- 
break, he was killed by some one whom he had injured. 

The T’alukdar of Gadia holds other villages in the dis- 
trict of BarabunkL In Lucknow his estate is assessed at 
Rs. M,100. 
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Geneological table of Zain-ul-dbidln T’alukdar : — 


Mieak Shah. 



Kidwat-ud-dm. JSfusrat-ud-din. 

or £azi Kidw^. 

A*ez-xid-din, 

ShtlMblud-dln. 

Salar Ahmad. Turktaj. 

Kazi Kiyam-ad-din. 

Jalal-ud-din. 

Kam^l-ud-dxn. 

Kamdl-ud-din. 

Eazi Mardf, 

Kazi Shawdl. 

E4zi Bilal. 

Kaz£ Abddul Karim. 

KazI ’aUaI Mdlflc. 

I 

Kazi Muhammad Hdmid. 

Muhammad 'Abddl-laa. 

Shaikh Fakr-ul-lah. 

Shaikh Pir Bakhsh. 

Shaikh Waji-dd-dm. 

I 

-Zaimul-Abidm. 

Munshi Muhammad Hasan, 
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J!bid Al% T’aJuMdr of SmdaMr. 


56. iibid All, T’alukd^ of Saiadhdr, is one of tbe 
Dew4 Sheikbs, and professes to be descended from Amir 
Hajjdjl Sheikh of Arabia. 

His descendants live in what is known as the Hajjdjl 
lyfftTiallii of the town of Hewd. Dew^ was one of the first 
towns that fell into the hands of the-Musalmdns, and seems 
to have been taken by Shdh Wesh, one of Saiyad Mas’-iid’s 
followers who attacked it from Satrik. The town was never 
recovered by the infidels. 

Amir Hiisdm seems to have been a Kdzl that accom- 
panied some expedition that entered his country shortly after, 
perhaps in the time of Shahdb-ud-din. He had an only son 
whom he married to the daughter of Shdh Wesh and returned 
to his native country. For a long time the family had no 
proprietary rights in the parganah. Kdzl Alahddd perhaps 
held Kondrl and Karounda, but it is uncertain. 

The family, however, became well-known and at differ- 
ent times got villages in Jdglr. EAzl Mdhmud amongst 
them was most celebrated. 


It was in his time that the family separated. Kdzl 
Mdhmud had. a daughter, who married Mohib-uUah descend- 
ed from Makhdtim Bandagi, of Lucknow, whose' descendants, 
are known as the Usmdnl Sheiks, and inhabit their own 
MahaMh in Dewd. From Kdzl AbdiU Shakur his soft, is 
descended the T’alukddr Abid All and others, who live in the 
Hajjdjl quarter of the town. 

A’bid All, however, did not acquire the bulk of his 
Talukd till the last years of the Nawdbl rule. 


Bdkar All his brother, had been killed by the Baises of 
Kdsimganj, and Abid All, holding a post under the Govern- 
ment was enabled to get his case laid before the king. The 
Bawes were expelled and a great many of the ■villages fell to 
Abid All. His estate now consists of the following vil- 
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Saraiyaiiy Karoundd, STidb-piir, ’Inaydtpiir, Moezdbdd, 
BahrauM, Tera-Khurd, Kdsimganj, Giir-Sddikptir, and is 
assessed at Bs. 5,201. 


His pedigree is. 


Amir Htisam. 

Kazi Zia-ud-din married to a daughter of Shah Wesh. 

[ 

Kizi Alahdid. 

Kazi Mahmiid, 

KM*’Abdiil Sliaklir. 

Kazi ITathi. 

Mir Muhammad. 

Muhammad Pasih. 


’Abddllq-aH. 
’Abd Zafar. 

I 

Shams-ud-din. 

B4kL All. Abid AH. Wabid*' AH. 

All Ahmad. 


’Ahdul G-ani, 
'AbdllAbsd. 
Muhammad Saiyid. 


Naslr-ud'din of Tera Kaldn. 

57. The history of Nasfr-nd-din T’aJukddr of Tera 
Kaldn is partly contained in that of Sheikh il^bid Ali, -which 
has just been given. 

He too traces his descent from Shdh "Wesh and pre- 
tends, that his t’alukd status dates from that time. The 
family, however, did not acquire any zanafnddri at all in the 
parganah till the sixteenth century, and as in the case of Sheikh 
Abid All, he owes the formation of his estate, and the very 
name by which it is kno-wn, to the di^osal of the Baises 
property, by the native Government on their fall. 

A descendant in the fifth or sixth generation from Shdh 
W^sh was Kdzl Mahmiid, whose daughter married ..Maula-vi 
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MuMb-iil-ldh descended from MakMtLm Bandagi Azim Sdni, 
th.e Lucknow Saint. He himself was celebrated for his 
learning and piety and was appointed a mafU, and to the 
post of tutor to the Emperor S'h^ihjahdn. 

He was the first of the family that acquired any pro- 
prietary rights in the parganah of Dewd. Subsequently he 
or his descendants got possession of Salemdbdd, Salempfir, 
Chach^ndd, Rashidpiir, Bdkidbdd, and Mindaurd, and for a 
long time this was all that the family possessed, and the 
members of it held the estate in common. 

In 1257 Fasli (A. D. 1850) happened the dispersion of 
the Bais Rdjpiits of E.djauli and Haraurd. Abdiil Hddi the 
father of the present T’alukddr, then got the two villages of 
Tera-Kaldn, and Mirzdnagar Bahtai, these with his share in 
the old estate compose his present T’alukd. 

It is assessed at Rs. 1,306. 

The following is his pedegree : — 

Makhdilm Bandagi 

I 

Ahmad Faiyaz 

I 

Barkhurd5.r. 

Maiilavl MuMb-lUlali 

MaiUavi 'Abddl Saldm 

ManlavlrAbddlWali 

Maulavi Saiyad-ud-diu 

■Abdtn'ndfiz 

Mobam^f. 

Abdiil W 

Aziz-lid-din 

Nasir-M-din 

Ridsat All heir of Bii AU T^aMkddr of Shaikhdpur. 

58. Shaikh Bd All’s history is the same as that of Na- 
slr-dd-dln, he belongs to the same family of Dewd Sheikhs. 
Through Maulavi Muhlb-dJldh, their ancestor on the female 
side, they are descended from the Badshdh of Klrmdn. 
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Their Mahalld in Dei^a is known as the Sheikh Usmdnf 
Mahalld. 

The two branches of the family meet in ’Abdtil Hdfiz. 

On the expulsion of the Baises, Eli All got Bichlang^, 
Tasptir and Atwatm^Lu, and these he holds with his pattis of 
the old family estate. 

His estate takes its name from Shaikhdplr a Hdr of 
Dewd and is assessed at Bs. 1,738, 

The pedigree from ’Abddl HMz is : — 

Abddl H4fiz. 

I 

Maulavi Muhammad Ehas. 

Shaikh Fath AH, ’ Urf Basti Miyan. 

Akhar All 

Bd A*ll 

Biyasat AH 

These three T’alukdfrs all reside in Dew£, and the tombs 
and dargahs crowning small eminences round the place, and 
the brick houses adorning the town built by different Mu- 
hammadan gentlemen members of the family, renders it an 
interesting place to ^it. 

Eunwctr Bhagwant Singh Kdyath, Talukdd/r of 
Asni Oohcdfpdnr. 

59. This T’alukddr is of modem origin, his rise dates 
from the time when he took service under the Oudh Govern- 
ment in 1243 FasK (1836 A, D.) during the reign of Umjad 
AH Shdh. He was known as the Collector, that is to say 
he had the command of the troops who were usually told off 
to help in the collection of the revenue. 

By standing security for defaulters, and buying up vil- 
lages from distressed proprietors, he amassed an estate of 
twelve villages, which are now assessed at Es. 10,064, and 
possessing the requisite standing on the rent roll he was re- 
cognised as a T’alukcMr by the British Government, and re- 
ceived a Sanad for his estates. 
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His -vdllages are 
Bhaisaurd. 

E^epiir. 
Shaikandarp^r. 
Samra-G-iirhi. 
Hdsiyamau KaUn. 


In Parganah, Lucknow. 


Khajjiir G^i,on. 
Hdsiyamau Khurd. 
Mat! 

Aseni. 

DalW Khera. 
Gokalpiir. 


■> 

> In Parganak Dewd. 


Saikandarpdr. 


^ In Parganah Mohanldlganj. 


The Saiyads of KheoU. 

60. Kheoli, about two miles to the west of Pewd on 
the road to Kursi, was the head-quarters of a tappd, of that 
name, which was colonized by Saiyads at an early period. 
It came in time to consist of thirty-two villages. 

The Saiyads by their accounts, led by their ancestor, 
Amdnat Hllab, a native of Ispahan, who had under him a 
force of 6,000 horsemen, came into the parganah in the time 
of Alauddin Ghori. The only circumstance of the expedition 
they remember is that they halted one day at Kursl. The 
Bhars then owned the land and held a strong fort at Bhitaulf, 
lying to the east of their present village. The Saiyads can 
still point out the old Bhar dih. 

But their settlement at so early a date seems doubtful ; 
they can only number eleven generations for a period stretch- 
ing back for more than seven centuries, and the more credible 
account of the Musalmdn colonies in these parts is that which 
refers them to Satrik, the first Musalmdn stronghold which 
was taken and occupied by Saiyad Musiid Ghazi in 1030 a. d. 
Moreover the traditions of Shtih Wesb, one of his Captains, 
the conqueror of Dewd, as may be seen in the accounts of 
the Musalmdn families of that town, are strong. He also 
fought with and drove out the Bhars, and it is hardly likely 
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that he would have remaiued content with the capture of 
Dewd, leaving a strong Bhar fort at Bhitauli within a mile of 
the place. 

This family amongst others suffered from the raids of the 
Bais bandits of Bahtai and Kdsimganj, and they now only 
hold eleven villages, hut still live in Kheoli the village they 
first occupied. 

In the town are the remains of some fine old houses, 
which show a time of far greater prosperity and comfort than 
they now enjoy. It contains at the present time a population 
of 1623 inhabitants. 

The place is picturesquely situated surrounded by fine 
tamarind trees and thick groves. In one of them is the Dargah 
of Shah Nidmut Ullah Shahid, reverently walled in, at which 
a yearly i^rs is held. He was killed by the Bhars, falling a 
martyr to his religion or thirst for conquest. The tomb 
is almost enclosed by an immense paharia tree which has 
seized it up in its roots. 


The Baises of Bahtai and Kdsimganj. 

61. These Baises belong to the past, but connected as 
they are with the history of the parganab, with a branch 
of the family still holding estates on its western border, a 
short account of them will not be misplaced. 

They can assign no date to their invasion, but state that 
they left their native home of Bahtar, in Parganah Harha of 
Oonao, xmder Khema Rd,i some fourteen generations ago. 
Their Chattri origin has been disputed, and a place amongst 
the low bom Pdsi tribes* assigned to them, but apart from 
any stain of blood which may be meant, there exists no know- 
ledge of the time and manner of their admission to a place 
amongst the E.djptit tribes, and it is altogether at variance 
with the popular belief, it seems to have been in fact an un- 
warranted aspersion on their lineage cast by the Musalmdns 
of Dewd, who were prompted thereto by self interest and 
revenge. Their title seems to have been Rawat which has 
been alleged as one proof of their low extraction, whereas it 
' is in truth due to their position as cadet members of the Rdu 


f Mr, r. Oarnegy’s Baceg and Tribos of Ayadh p. 21, 
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family of Baiswarah to which they belonged, and of whose 
possession their village of Bahtar formed a part. Bawat is a 
title unknown to Pdsis or any other low caste, tho’ Ahirs 
may sometimes address each other in language of compliment 
as such, at a marriage or any other occasion of mutual felici- 
tation, 

"When Khema Ild,i came into the Parganah it was still 
largely inhabited by Bhars, but he took up his quarters in 
Kokampiir, which he seems to have inherited from some 
Janwdrs of the Atil Gotr tribe, into whose family he had 
married. These J anwdrs have been mentioned in the account 
of the parganah previously given. 

Not very much is known of the way in which the Baises 
extended their possessions, or of the progress they made in 
the conquest of the Parganah, yet something may be gather- 
ed from the position their descendants hold. 

Khema ltd,,! jilt'd sons. 

(1.) Bhopdl Singh, whose descendants still hold some 
sir in Dewd, a remnant of the old Bais proprietorship of the 
whole township. 

(2.) Harbans, whose descendants hold Salarpiir and 
Sarainya. 

(3) Bhagirath from whom the zaminddrs of TTkhri 
and other villages in the west of the parganah, a large and 
prosperous family, are sprung. 

(4) Lakhmi Ohand, whose descendant nine genraations 
later, was Kandhai Singh, father of Bakha and Bisrdm, foun- 
ders of the two t’aliikds of Rajauli and Haraura. The one 
was held by Suphal and the other by Ganga Bakhsh, and each 
had strongly entrenched forts, the G-arhis of Bahtai and 
Kdsimgunj in the centres of their estates. Perhaps the names 
Bahtai on the one hand, and Haraura on the other, were given 
them in memory of their Bais home of Bahtai in parganah 
Harha. 

These two T’aldkddrs got on well enough for themselves, 
though to the injury of all the other zaminddrs of the neigh- 
bourhood, till the time of their fall came, in 1267 Fasli, (1860 
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A. D.,) by wbicli time tbe Rajauli estate had come to consist 
of forty-two villages, and that of Haraura of twenty-two, 
assessed altogether at Es. 29,300. In this year Ganga Bakhsh 
had a quarrel, land as usual being the cause of war, with 
Bdkar Ah, brother of ’Abid All, the present T’aldkddr, then a 
tumandar, (gunner) in the service of the King. ’Abid Ah 
on this made complaint before his soverign, and had influence 
enough to induce the Resident, Colonel Sleeman, to take the 
matter up. A force commanded by a British officer in the 
King’s service was sent against Kdsimganj, and preparation 
made to attack it, but Ganga Bakhsh decamped at night and 
made for his kinsman Suphal’s fort of Bahtai ; thither the 
King’s troops pursued him, and the place was invested ; after 
a hard fight the fort was taken, but the British officer was 
killed in leading an attack against the gate. Ganga Bakhsh 
and his son Mahipat were captured, and beheaded in 
Lucknow, at the Akbari Darwaza gate. Suphal Singh escap- 
ed, but fell in another attack made on him shortly after. 

The estates of both were confiscated, and for the next 
two years were held by ’Abid All and Bii Ali, and after that 
partitioned out amongst them and their relations, being other 
Sheikhs of l)ewd. Some few villages were made over to 
their original owners who had been dispossessed by the plun- 
dering Baises, The Sheikhs claimed to be the Zamlnd^s of 
all they got, but they had never previously any proprietary 
right in the north of the parganah, and the very name of 
one of the T’aldkds, Tera-Kalan, comes from a village, part 
of which has been decreed in sub-settlement to one of its 
old Janwdr proprietors, who had never even in the days of the 
Baises lost possession ; Kirath son of Suphal, came in for a few 
villages at annexation, but he fell away after that to the re- 
bels, and lost those few by the operation of the subsequent 
settlement. 

These Baises had been the terror of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and not a zaminddr, but can tell some story 
of their violence ; the Nawdbl Government had up to that 
time proved quite powerless against them. Their two forts 
of Behtal and Kdsimganj were situated in the midst of 
dense jungle, protected by high mud walls, and deep moats. 
Here they lived and hence they issued out to plunder ; and 
they attended the Ohakladdrs’ Courts to take their engage- 
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ments and pay in their revenue, pretty much as they pleased. 
In this they were imitated by most of the petty zaminddrs 
around, and nothing seems to have astonished the native 
mind so much as the immediate change which came over the 
scene on annexation. Zaminddrs no longer rebellious, came 
in obediently at the simple mandate of the British Sahib, 
who sitting alone in his tent in some sequestered grove of 
the village, assessed their lands. Borce and resistance seemed 
to have disappeared alike before the magic of the British 
name. Not the events which followed has wiped this out of 
their recollection. 

The pedigree of the Baises is : — 

! 

Bhopal Harbans Bhagirath Lakhnu Ohand 

Than Singh 

I 

Debi !Ra,i 
Hari Singh 
Maluk Chand 
Snbans Ea,i 
Bath Singh 

I 

Biraj Sahai 
Himmut Singh 
Kandhe Singh 

Bakhsh Singh 
Ajit slngh 
Suphal Singh 
Kirath Singh 
Shankar Isakhsh. 

The Bdjahs Farzand Al% and Amir Sasan Khan. 

* 62* These two T’altikddrs hold considerable estates in 
Dewa, but their histories belong to the districts of Bara- 
bunkee and Seetapoor, in which the bulk of their Taluquahs 
situated. 


Bisram Singh 

I 

Ganga Bakhsh 
MaHpal 
Jaskaran. 
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1. Statement No. I, Showing khasrah and revenue survey. 
Addendum to do. } 

2. Statement II. Showing costs of settlement. 

3. Ditto III, Showing the castes and the num- 

bers in each caste. 

4. Ditto IV, Showing tenures i. e., T’alukddxi 

and sub-settlements and dr of pro- 
prietors. 

Addendum to do. 1. Showing other tenures. 

Ditto 2. Showing jagir mu’dfi and naztil vil- 

lages. 

5. Statement V, Explanatory of revised assessments. 

6. Ditto VI. Showing judicial work. 

7. Ditto VI 1. Showing t’alukdhs and t’alukddrs, 

puhhtd villages axii ^Jchtdddrs, with 
profits secured to each. 

8. Ditto VIII. Showing chaukldars and theix jagir 

lands. 

9. Ditto IX Showing weUs, and depth of water 

from surface. 


10. 

Ditto 

X 

Showing plough cattle and stock in 
the district. 

11. 

Ditto 

XL 

Showing holdings and rents of the 
different castes of cultivators. 

12. 

Ditto 

XII. 

Showing area under all the different 
crops and out-turns of produce. 

13. 

Ditto 

XIII. 

Showing average rent-rates on the 
different classes of soil. 

14. 

Ditto 

XIV. 

Showing distribution of villages 
amongst Husalmdns and Bindtis, 
and different castes. 

15. 


XV. 

A coloured map illustrating the 
same. 

16. 


XVI. 

A reduced map of district showing 
communications, natural feature, and 
all the principal places. 

17. 


XVII. 

A map showing surveyed and un- 
surveyed portion of the city. 
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Sta^temext showing Cost of Settlement.. 
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Addendum No. 2. to Statement No. IV. showing Mu’IeI, JIgIr, and Naz^tl Vieeages. 























Addendum No. 2 to Statement No. IV. — (Continued. 
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74 

Mkori, 

64 

1 

38,150 

14,277 

1,070 

151 

16,498 

3,007 

464 

Total, 

346 

13 

2,30,742 

78,474 

7,323 

618 

86,416 

25,197 

1,294 

Mokanldlganj, ... 

171 

12 

1,28,417 

37,759 

4,052 

211 

• 32,022 

30,093 

359 

HigoMn, 

67 

8 

45,878 

6,330 

2,168 

... 

8,488 

12,973 

567 

Total, 

228 

20 

1,74,295 

34,089 

6,210 

211 

40,610 

43,066 

916 

Mallihabdd, ... 

188 

4 

1,19,673 

16,627 

2,568 

229 

19,424 

28,240 

936 

Makonak, 

195 

7 

94,259 

18,068 

2,390 

262 

10,710 

20,543 

263 

Mokan- Alarms, ... 

206 

18 

1,25,268 

32,919 

3,215 

127 

36,261 

22,759 

372 

Total, 

688 

2S 

1 3,39,090 

' 67,604 

8,173 

618 

76,395 

71,542 

1,571 

Enrsi, 

91 

3 

t 56,846 

1 6,621 

771 

... 

60,392 

19,236 

... 

Dew^, 

163 

1 11 

^ 89,796 

i 12,335 

1,467 

82 

13,884 

1 23,070 

1 6 

Total, ... 

254 

i 2C 

) 1,46,641 

. 18,956 

2,238 

82 

21,276 

42,306 

1 6 

Grand Total, 

, 1,614 

1 85 

! 8,90,766 

1 1,99,123 

23,944 

1,629 

2,24,696 

1,82,111 

3,787 



V. 

or THE Ebvised Assessment, 


able. 

Cnltivators. 

Numbers of 

Cultivation 

Irrigated by. 

4) 

P 

Total cultivation. 

. 

"o 

n 

fl 

c 

'S 

u 

Non-residents. 

*3 

■q 

n 

I 

Ph 

HP 

o 

d 

m 

na 

a 

0 

04 

m 

1 
R 

1 

& 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

A . 

A , 

A . 

A . 

A . 







7.876 

12,664 

36,260 

55,800 

7,463 

12,387 

3,439 

15,826 

7,543^ 

31,451 

1,3( 

40-31 

69-69 

64-98 









3,829 

18,346 

20,680 

42,866 

51,212 

12,833 

2,781 

15,614 

7,448^ 

37,296 

2,04 

27-27 

82-76 

48-26 









3,652 

4,829 

10,700 

19,181 

22,652 

4,738 

1,936 

6,674 

2,965 

12,402 

1,04 

43*6 

56-94 

65-78 









16,357 

34,839 

67,6-10 

1,17,836 

1,44,317 

29,958 

8,156 

38,114 

18,947 

81,149 


30-59 

69*41 

57-40 









8,753 

20.877 

36,313 

65,943 

96,395 

13,207 

3,911 

17,118 

9,339 

46,974 

2,8( 

29-54 

70-46 

55-7 









3,834 

6,481 

13,545 

23,860 

37,390 

3,556 

1,342 

4,898 

3,727 

17,056 

6( 

37-17 

62*83 

56-77 









12,687 

27,368; 49,858 

89,803 

1,33,786 

16.763 

5,263 

22,016 

13,066 

64,030 

3,4< 

31-51 

68-49 j 55-52 









9,567 

14,648 

46,768 

7,973 

1,00,149 

9,094 

3,160 

12,264 

9,860^ 

43,127 

2,41 

39-61 

60-49 

65-85 









4,764 

20,438 

27,601 

62,743 

73,649 

8,599 

2,653 

11,252 

8,775 

39,138 

1,8( 

18-71 

81*29 52*33 









9,117 

22,614 

34,096 

65,866 

88,997 

10,352 

4,154 

14,606 

10,103 

41,067 

2,7: 

28-68 

71*32 

51-76 









23,388 

67,740 

1,08,454 

1,89,682 

2,62,695 

28,046 

9,967 

38,012 

28,738 i 

1,23,322 

7,0( 

28-83 

71-17 

67-21 









’ 1,027 

14,125 

15,066 

30,218 

49,464 

4,084 

752 

4,836 

3,716 

23,915 

1,72 

6-77 

93*22 

59-66 









5,046 

17,674 

30,216 

62,836 

76,911 

8,951 

2,499 

11,450 

7,910 

36,836 

2,3( 

22-31 

77*69 

67-19 









6,073 

31,699 

45,281 

83,053 

1,26,365 

13,036 

3,261 

16,286 

11,626 

60,761 

4,0? 

6-8 

83*92 

64-62 









6,7405! 1,51,636! 2,71,233 

4,80,274 

6,66,172 

87,801 

26,627 

1,14.428 

72,378 

3,29,262 

18,91 

27-461 72-34 

66-47 





1,33,976 






1 





by Censna, 










No. 



A. A. A. A. A. E. P. A. E. P. A. E. P. A. E. P. A. E. P, 

66-88 

Luolmo^r, ... 4938 99? 39,481 10,384 57 0 714 0 36 4 3 4 23 3 3431 3 20 

66'88 

Bijnaur, ... 3,279 1,126 31,286 7,164 45 0 36 8 2 30 2 2 7 43 2 0 21 0 19 

46'84 

Kdkori, ... 1.447 227 13,378 4,12960 1 60 7 3 21 4 0 3 37 3 1126 3 32 

63'69 

Total, ... 9,664 2,350 84146 21,69751 OHIO 3 27 3 2 38 34 1 426 2 28 

62-22 

Mohaniagaiij, ... 4370 3,016 46,921 12,63661 1 1623 1 29 3 1 3021 3 6 24 3 2 

48- 22 

Higoh&i, ... 693 823 17,617 4,72752 0 1 28 1 4 6 3 27 13 3 8 20 3 3 

49- 94 

Total, ... 6,063 3,839 63,638 17,36351 2 4 24 2 33 4 0 1419 2 2923 2 34 

46-2 

lUlih&blLd, ... 3,609 4,360 64202 8,90269 1 1723 2 19 2 3 29 14 0 16 36 3 36 

62-30 

Mahonah, ... 8.832 479 38,448 4,98466 3 3321 3 7 2 3 1019 1 3035 3 20 

64-12 

Mokn-Auris, ...10,991 1,473 41,224 12,17852 2 1418 0 27 2 3 1826 1 2125 0 20 

47;78 

Total, ...23,322 6,312133874 26,06466 3 2621 0 16 2 3 19 20 0 19 32 1 7 

67-76 

Emrf, 3,062 ... 25,060 2,10663 0 2633 3 14 1 1 1611 2 25 66 2 33 

66-70 

l)ew&, ... 5,373 ... 40,969 6,50368 3 1426 2 30 1 2 2313 3 1366 2 17 

[ 66-61 

Total, ... 8,436 ... 66,009{ 8,609 66 2 2228 3 16 1 2 6 12 3 3762 1 18 

I I 62-36 

.Grand Total,... 46,494 12, 601 3476661 73, 713 53 3 2720 1 31 3 0 1822 2 4 29 2 25 


J 



y, — Continued. 



8 2 21 7 2 0 21 3 0 8 1 2 2 3 4 2,70,007 11 7 2,93,041 0 0 181 40,lf 

16-91 14-69 42-7 16-18 

13 3 9 4 3 30 23 0 12 7 3 15 3 1 27 1,56,511 0 0 1,79,738 0 0 97 29,3! 

26-89 9-62 44-93 15-27 

12 3 12 10 0 36 22 1 37 8 0 31 4 2 10 37,331 0 0 48,227 0 0 63 ll,5i 

24-66 19-64 43-23 16-76 


13 2 8 6 1 12 12 3 4 7 3 30 3 3 24 1,93,842 0 0 27,955 0 0 150 40, 9( 

26-30 12-28 44-48 15-40 


3 2 16 7 1 1820 1 011 1 27 6 0 24 1,18,644 14 6 1,48,871 0 0 137 33,7i 

6-6 12-40 34-16 19-24 

6 1 13 3 3 27 26 2 28 9 3 13 3 3 18 1,04,492 1 11 1,32,780 7 0 153 30,4! 

11-31 7- 47-67 17-57 

8 3 710 1 1725 1 18 3 1 10 3 2 29 1,19,977 0 0 1,35,380 0 0 136 K 

16-72 19-70 48-24 15-80 

6 1 4 7 2 2 23 3 28 9 3 13 4 0 33 3,43,114 0 5 4,16,431 7 0 426 83,31 

11-22 13-44 42-79 17-58 


20 3 26 0 0 9 26 2 2512 1 13 5 2 18 42,701 0 0 72,828 0 ol 91 30,1! 

20-91 6- 50-14 22-33I 

8 3 31 2 3 7 25 0 30,22 2 25,4 1 23 1,85,935 0 0 1,48,300 0 0 146 43,7i 

8-96 2-79 42-81 22-65 


13 1 7 1 3 9 26 1 30 22 2 6 4 2 13 1,48,636 0 0 2,21,128 0 0 237 73,9! 

13-30 1-80 45-48 22-64 










No. 




Variation. 

Bate per aero on 

m 

217 ame of Parganali. 


Decrease. 




I 

0) 

o 

.£3 

ri 

N 

a 

§ 

0 

6 

a 

g 

s 

a 

o 

« 

s 

o 

Total assessable. 

d 

Hi.) 

o 

Revised demand wil 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

Luckiiow, 

70 

11,626 0 0 

2 11 

2 2 

1 9 

1,50,033 0 0 

Bijnaur, 

29 

3,434 0 0 

2 4 

1 5 

1 0 

99,997 0 0 

Kakori, 

21 

2,090 0 0 

2 4 

1 15 

1 3 

45.383 0 0 

Total, 

120 

17.150 0 0 

2 8 

2 1 

1 4 

3.01,413 0 0 

Molianlilgunj 

33 

6,157 0 0 

2 12 

1 14 

1 7 

1,84.232 12 0 

ISfigoMn, ... 

6 

673 0 0 

2 0 

1 5 

1 1 

40,421 0 0 

Total, 

39 

6,830 0 0 

2 9 

1 11 

1 5 

2,33,653 13 0 

MaUMbad, 

26 

2,557 0 0 

2 2 

1 8 

1 4 

1,62,605 0 0 

MaiLonak, 

33 

2,742 10 6 

2 8 

1 13 

1 6 

1,35,486 5 0 

Molian-Axiras, 

67 

4,767 13 0 

2 1 

1 8 

1 1 

■ 

CO 

o 

o 

Total, 

126 

10,057 7 6 

2 3 

1 2 

1 4 

4,20,865 5 0 

Eursi,' 

1 

10 0 

2 7 

1 8 

1 5 

O 

o 

Dewa, 

15 

1,420 0 0 

2 13 

1 15 

1 10 

1,62,032 13 0 

' Total, ... ... 

% 

16 

1,421 0 0 

2 10 

1 12 

1 8 

2,26,086 13 0 

Grand Total, 

301 

85,468 7 6 

2 7 

1 12 

1 6 

11,88,618 14 0 


V, — Continued. 


Average Parganah Bents per Acre. 


Har. 


Goind. 1 

Bomat. 1 

Matiyar, | 

Bhdr. 

Bemarks. 

Irrigated. 

tf 

0 
"a 
ta 

1 
t? 

Irrigated. 

"3 

CD 

•g 

*3 

Irrigated. 

o 

ei 

•Sf 

‘3 

0 

Irrigated. 

rtf 

§ 

I 

s 

P 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

65 

9 5 

7 10 

8 6 

4 11 

9 10 

6 1 




15 

6 8 

5 10 

3 15 

7 2 

2 4 

3 3 

2 2 


7 15 

7 3. 

7 11 

3 14 

5 15 

5 3 

4 10 

2 13 


8 15 

7 4 

m 

4 6 

B 

4 2 

4 0 

2 13 


9 7 

6 3 

6 14 

4 6 

6 7 

4 4 

4 6 

2 4 


3 8 

5 11 

6 6 

4 0 

6 8 

4 1 

4 5 

2 6 


.9 3 

6 2 

6 11 

4 5 

6 7 

4 3 

4 ,5 

2 5 


■ 7 6 

5 6 

5 5 

a 13 

6 0 

4 0 

3 9 

2 8 


8 6 i 

8 2 

6 3 

4 9 

5 13 

4 10 

4 2 

3 2 



4 14 

5 0 

3 12 

5 0 

3 2 

3 2 

2 2 


7 9 : 

6 13 

5 8 

4 0 

6 3 

3 12 


2 6 


8 1 


5 15 

.3 13 

5 10 

4 4 

4 0 

4 9 


9 ,5 

■ 

7 5 

5 6 

6 3 

4 11 

4 8 

3 7 


8 11 

: 7 0 

6 10 

4 10 

6 15 

4 8 1 

4 4 

4 0 


$ 9 

6 9 

6 4 

[ 4 5 

^ 4 

4 2 

4 0 

2 14 



















Statement oe JuDiciAii Work. 
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XO 
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No. 

EeTTJEN ILTjTTSTRATING the owneeship and 







•il 

8 

.a 

IT'ame of T’aldlr&. 

ISTame of T’alukd&r, 

i 

§ 

Parian ah, in^hich village 
of t’aluk& are situated. 

o"'3 
s g.5l 
fi: SI S 

i 



r 


3 6cSj 

3^ ft 

55 






1 

Ahzudmau, 

Barogha Wajid AH, 

Lucknow, 

Lucknow, 

Mahonah, 






Dew^i, 

2) 





Total, ... 

7 

2 

Gl-hazfptir, 

Saiyidu-l-iiis4 

Ditto, ... 

Lucknow, 

Dew4, 






Mahonah, 

Sub-settlement 

i3 





2 villages, 3 

... 





Total, ... 

11 

3 

Sara,e-Sliaiklij 

Shamsu-n-nisa, 

Ditto, ... 

Lucknow, 





Dewa, 

Sub-settlement ) 

4] 






1 village, j 

... 





Total, ... 

6 

4 

Baraon-Kalan, 

Maliar4ia Sir Drigbijej, 

Ditto, ... 

Lucknow, 



Singh, 


Mobanlalganj, 

IS 





Total, ... 

3 

5 

1 Sard,e-Pem Edj, ... 

Mahant Harcliarn Das, 

Ditto, 

Lucknow, 

Fakori, 

Mahonah, 

ii 







Total, ... 

4 

6 

SurwaB-Bar4ga,on, . . . 

Fateh Chand and Dhun- 

Ditto, ... 

Lucknow, 

1 


put Ea,e, 




1 

Belit4, 

Mirza Ja,far All Kb^n, ... 

Bijnaur, 

Bijnaur, 




Lucknow, 

2J 





Total, ... 

4 

8 

Salemplir, 

Ohaudhaii Nawwab Aii, 

Mohanl41- 

Mohanldlganj, 

16 




ganj. 



9 

Purseni, 

IhakurBaldeo Baksh, ... 

Ditto, ... 

Mobanldlganj, 




Bijnaur, 

1] 





Total, ... 

7 

10 

Bhaxirara, 

ISfawab Abti Turdb Kban, 

Ditto, ... 

Mobanl^anj, 




Lucknow, 

i] 





Total, ... 

7 

11 

Gaxifia-KaliB, 

Musanunat Kutabu-n- 

Ditto, ... 

MohanlMganj, 

5 


nisd, 


12 

Baluauli, 

Mah4r4ja Sir M£n Singh, 

Ditto, ... 

Mobanlalganj, 

2 




m 

kental of T’altjkdaeis and Sdb-Sbttibment8, 


Area in acres. 

■§ 

0} 

O 

S 

Government 

demand. 

Profits secured 
to t*aluk-d&rB. 

fd ta 

£ S 

h ca 

P IW 

s| 

sp ft 

2 o 

P4+!> 

P 

1 

O 

o 

«M 

o 

3 

o 







2,694 

5,366 13 0 

2,668 0 0 

2,688 13 0 

... 

2,688 13 0 

8,478 

12,009 9 5 

5,902 0 0 

6,107 9 6 


6,107 9 5 

344 

2,162 4 6 

1,025 0 0 

186 0 0 

952 4 5 

1,137 4 5 

3,822 

14,171 13 10 

6,027 0 0 

6,292 9 5 

952 4 5 

7,244 13 10 

1,831 

11,724 9 6 

4,765 0 6 

6,959 9 6 

... 

6,969 9 6 

200 

925 7 0 

410 0 0 

200 0 0 

315 7 0 

515 7 0 

2,031 

12,660 0 6 

5,175 o' 0 

7,159 9 6 

815 7 0 

7,475 0 6 







2,594 

13,351 15 3 

6,741 0 0 

6,610 15 3 


6,610 15 3 







1,727 

4,644 8 6 

2,459 0 0 

^185 8 6 

... 

2,185 8 6 

188 

2,698 10 1 

1,139 0 0 

1,459 10 1 


1,459 10 1 

3,881 

13,533 8 3 

6,681 0 0 

6,952 8 3 



14,900 

61,696 5 2 

23,286 0 0 

28,410 5 2 


28,410 5 2 

6,105 

22,823 15 4 

4,612 0 0 

8,211 16 4 

... 

8,211 15 4 







3,812 

9,54,514 4 0 

4,442 0 0 

5,103 14 4 

... 

5,103 14 4 

3,674 

' 9,338 16 9 

4,711 0 0 

4,622 15 9 

... 

4,622 16 9 

1,804 

6,557 15 3 

3,434 0 0 


3,123 15 3 

3,123 15 3 


Semarks. 

















No. VII.. 


g' 

1 

17'ame of Nukd. 

Nme of X’alukdar. 

Parganah. 

Parganah, in which villages 
of t’aluka are situated. 

Number of vil- 
lages in each 
pargauab. 

13 

Sassendij 

Eaja Kaslii ParsMd, ... 

Kigohan 

Sassoudi. 

Kigohan Sassendf, ... 
Lucknow, 

Bijnaur, 

Mohanlalganj, 
Sub-settlement 4 *) 
villages, j 

13^ 

If 

lie 

8; 





Total, ... 

33 

14 

Kfismaura, 

Ibakur Bha-gwan Baksh, 

Ditto. 

Kigohan Sassendf, ... 

6 

15 

Jabrauli, 

Bdja Bilian lal, 

Ditto. 

Nigohan Sassendf, ... 
Mohanlalganj, 
Sub-sottlement 6 ) 
villages, J •*• 

11 





Total, ... 

23 

16 

Sahlamau, 

Muliammad Kasim Khan, 

Mallihabad, 

Mallflidbiid, 
Sub-settlement *J 
of a village, ) ’*■ 

17 





Total, ... 

17 

Vt 

Kasmandi-^liTwd, . . . 

Alimad 

• Ditto. 

MalHhdbdd, 

17 





Sub'settlemont 3 J 
villages 12} bis- > ... 
was j 

17 





Total, ... 

17 

18 

Basantpdr, 

Eandhir Singh, 

Ditto. 


3 

19 

Bahraura, 

Snpal Singh, 

Ditto. 


4 

20 

Eampdr-Bicliaiili, 

Makrand Singh, 

1 

1 

Mohan Aour^s, 

Malhli«d, 

Sub-settlement 

7} villages, y" 

“) 





Total, ... 

19 

21 

lfuch£g4,on, 

Muhammad AH l^^n, ... 

Ditto. 

Mohan Aouras, 

6 

22 

Baiy^g^jOn, 

Ghaudhari Hashmat AH, 

Ditto. 

Mohan Aourds, 
Maliai4b4d, 
Sub-settlement 4 "J 
villages, V’ i 

f! 





Total, ... 

13 

23 

Lahiu, ... 1 

Burga Parsh4d, 

Ditto. 

Mohan Aouras, ... 

2 

24 


Maul^l Fa^l Easdl, 

Ditto. 

Mohan Aour4s, 
Sub-Bottlomont 1 ) 
villago, S 

10 





Total, ... 

10 





Area in acres. 

Gross rental 

Government 

demand. 

Profits secured 
to t*alukdars. 

Is 

-I 

cd ^ 
a & 
h o 

Total of column 

( 

29,386 

80,415 14 

2 

33,147 

0 

0 

47,268 14 

2 

... 


47,268 14 

2 


2,940 

8,873 8 

6 

8,826 

0 

0 

814 0 

0 

3,733 8 

6 

4,547 8 

6 


32,326 

88,789 6 

8 

36,973 

0 

0 

48,082 14 

2 

3,783 8 

6 

51,816 6 

8 


4,441 

11,976 7 

0 

5,433 

0 

0 

6,543 7 

0 



6,543 7 

0 


13,336 

30,509 14 

2 

12,104 

0 

0 

18,405 14 

0 

... 


18,405 14 

0 


1,862 

5,031 13 

1 

2,089 12 

0 

945 5 

0 

1,996 12 

1 

2,942 1 

1 


15,198 

35,541 11 

3 

14,193 12 

0 

19,351 3 

0 

1,996 12 

1 

21,347 15 

1 


11,897 

31,943 4 

0 

15,227 

0 

0 

16,716 4 

0 

... 


16,716 4 

0 


514 

1,644 14 

0 

790 

0 

0 

521 13 

6 

827 0 

0 

854 14 

0 


12,411 

35,588 2 

0 

16,017 

0 

0 

17,244 1 

6 

827 0 

6 

17,671 0 

2 


.9,703 

28,608 11 

0 

13,143 

0 

0 

15,465 11 

0 

... 


15,465 11 

0 


3,605 

6,606 2 

0 

3,228 

0 

0 

1,408 8 

6 

1,979 9 

6 

3,388 2 

0 


13,308 


Q 


D 

D 

16,874 8 

6 

1,979 9 

6 

18,853 13 

0 


2,288 

6,005 13 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

4,006 13 

0 

... 


4,005 13 

0 


2,117 

4,884 7 

0 

2,459 

0 

0 

2,425 7 

0 

... 


2,425 7 

0 


7,608 

18,716 0 

0 

9,794 

0 

0 

8,922 0 

0 



8,922 0 

0 


3,353 

8,735 14 

0 

4,460 

0 

0 

606 13 

6 

8,779 0 

6 

4,285 14 

0 


10,856 

27,451 14 

0 

14,244 

0 

0 

9,428 13 

6 

3,779 0 

6 

13,207 14 

0 


2,910 

7,878 7 

0 

3,331 

0 

0 

4,547 7 

0 

... 


4,547 7 

0 


6,895 

12,345 14 

0 

6,817 

0 

0 

6,828 14 

0 

... 


5,628 14 

0 


3,278 

8,021 7 

0 

3,655 

0 

0 

1,905 0 

0 

2,461 7 

0 

4,366 7 

0 


10,173 

20,367 5 

0 

10,472 

0 

0 

7,433 14 

0 

2,461 7 

0 

9,895 5 

0 


1,056 

1,807 18 

0 

831 

0 

0 

976 13 

0 

... 


976 13 

0 


6,402 

11,697 14 

9 

6,201 

0 

0 

6,396 14 

9 

... 


5,396 14 

9 


404 

1,301 11 

0 

646 

0 

0 

269 0 

0 

386 11 

0 

656 11 

0 


6,806 

J.2,899 9 


6,847 

□ 

i 

5,665 14 


386 11 

0 

6,052 9 

9 











No. VII- 


i 

rO 

§i 

Kam.e of T’alukS.. 

Name of T’alukdar. 

i 

a 

S: 

FM 

Parganah. in which villages 
of t’aluka are situated. 

=01 

®"l 

■2g,Sf 

Ms. 

|Zi 

25 

Ea,epur, 

Jagmohan Singh, 

Mahonah,... 

Mahonah, 

Sub-settlement 8 ) 
villages, ... } 

61 





Total, ... 

61 

26 

MahgajOn, 

jBabu Prithi P^l Singh, 

Ditto. 

Kursi, 

Sub-settlement 3 1 
villages, ... ) 

23) 

6} 





Total, ... 

29 

27 

Dinpan^h, 

Chaudlian Musahib All 
and Eanni Baksh. 

Kursi, 

Kursi, 


28 

O-adia, 

Zainu-1-abidui, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Mahonah, 

!! 





Total, ... 

4 

29 

Aseni-Dallu-klicra. ... 

Kun^rar Bliagwant Singh, 

Dowd, 

Dewd, 

Lucknow, 

Mohauldlganj, 

•1 





Total, ... 

12 

<30 

SaidaMr, 

Abid Alf, • ... 

Ditto, 

Dewd, 

' Sub-settlement I"} 

■ village, ... i 

9 





Total, ... 

9 

31 

32 

Shaikhhpiir, 

Terah-Kalan, 

BuAH,^ ^ 

Nasu’ud-din, , 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Dowd, 

Dewd, 

4 

2 

33 

' Malimddabad, 

Raja Amir llasan ^^han, ... 

Ditto, 

Dewd, 

Kursi, 

Mahonah, 

Sub-settlement SH 
villages, ... ) 






Total, ... 

ISi' 

34 

Jahangfrabad, 

Raj4 Barzand AH Khdn, . . . 

Ditto, 

Dowd, 

Lucknow, 

11 



Chandhari Muhammad 
Husain, 

BadshahHusain, 


Total, ... 

12 

85 

36 

Sandauli-tTinarpdr, . . . 
Bbat'w4 Hau, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Dowd, 

Dewd, 

4 

1 

37 

Sasanw^ 

Raja Ibad AH il^i^n, 

Ditto, 

Sub-settlement, 

1 



( Tillages not Sub-settled 325-15§ bisw^s, ... 
TfOTAii \ Sub -settled 6X- 4^ Ditto. ... 




( 

Grand CTotal, 

S16 


Continued.) 




Ci • 

u 

nS 

03 P 

£2 

Profits secured 
to pukhtaddrs. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Fw 

35,322 9 0 


35,332 9 0 

1,290 0 0 

3,326 7 0 

4,616 7 0 

86,613 9 0 

3,326 7 0 

39,939 0 0 

19,275 1 3 


192,75 1 3 


1,693 4 0 

1,693 4 0 




13,162 36, 94-9 9 3 16,981 4 0 19,275 1 3 1,693 4 0 20,968 5 3 


7,036 

14,282 15 6 

7,848 8 0 

6,434 7 6 


6,434 7 6 



978 3,182 15 0 1,738 0 0 1,444 15 0 

1,099 2,890 6 0 1,306 0 0 1,684 5 0 


3,079 9,234 12 0 4,305 0 0 4,929 12 0 

6,842 15,353 1 6 7,952 8 0 


1,444 15 0 
1,584 5 0 


4,928 12 0 
7,400 9 6 7,400 9 6 


9,921 

24,587 13 6 

12,257 8 0 

4,929 12 0 

7,400 9 6 

12,330 5 6 

9,239 

26,910 1 2 

13,014 0 0 

13,896 1 2 


13,896 1 2 

1,872 

360 

179 

6,397 9 0 
277 15 0 

1,084 1 0 

3,126 0 0 
143 8 0 

410 0 0 

3,271 9 0 
14 0 0 

674 1 0 

12b" 9 0 

3.271 9 0 

134 7 0 

674 1 0 

21,4081 ( 
3,1234 

5,30,452 16 7 ' 
78,062 15 9 

2,85,539 4 0 ! 
37,669 12 0 

5,44,913 11 7 
8,278 8 6 

32,114 11 3 ' 

5,44,913 11 7 
40,393 3 9 


2,45,315 7,08,515 15 4 3,23,209 0 0 3,53,192 4 1 32,114 11 3 3,85,306 15 4 











No. 

Ebtuen op Rtiiul Police 


Kame of laMl 

Name of Parganah. 

2 

§ 

0 

1 

Number of Square raileg. 

01 

1 

& 

■s 

s 

1 

Number of Houses. 

m 

•a 

ts 

*8 

1 

i ' 

s 

o 

s • 

■ -gs 

U 

•1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

r 

Lucknow, 

183 

153 

427 

30,336 

95,851 

232 

Lucknow, 


Bijnanr, 

111 

148 

211 

16,605 

67,363 

142 



Eakon, 

65 

60 

07 

6,092 

31,789 

74 



Total, ... 

359 

361 

745 

35,033 

1,94,993 

448 



MoMnAur^s, 

223 

196 

36 1 

22,396 

96,625 

224 

MAlfHABAB, 


MaJionali, 

202 

147 

142 


71,618 

249 


w 

Maliliabad, 

192 

187 

208 ‘ 

1 

31,784 

87,316 

261 



Total, ... 

617 

630 

386 

65,077 j 

2,55,359 

734 

MoHANLiClCANJ, ^ 

r 

i 

Mohanl^ganj, 

183 


34a 

20,529 1 

1,13,659 

i 

307 

1 

L 

ITigolian,... 

66 

72 

103 

8.764 

37,195 

105 



Total, 


272 

444 

29,293 


412 


r 

Zursl, ... 

94 

89 

181 

7,379 

37,459 

138 

Ktrssf, ... j 

1 

k 









1 

Bewa, 

180 

140 

637 

12,734 

58,834 

1 

253 



Total, j 

274 

229 

718 


96,293 

391 

' 


Grand Total, 

1,498 

1 

1,392 

2,283 

1,67,516 

1 

6,97,499 

1,985 
























VIII. 

AND THIBE JlaiE LAUDS. 


Hen. 

Amount of land. 

Net produce thereof. 

Amount in cash. 

Total of two last heads. 

0 

1 

o 

a 

¥ 

11 

■S* 

S 

ig 

ga 

“Si 

B § 

S <u 

12? 

Number of souls to 
each, chaukidar 

Area to each ehau- 
Mdar. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 



Ks. A. P. 


Es. A. P. 

Es. A. 

P. 

Es. A. 

P. 

Es. A. P. 

131 

413 

2 3 31 

683 

3,747 7 

0 

2,024 3 

0 

6,771 10 

0 

2 1. 2 

117 

474 

2 3 18 

407' 

2,417 13 

3 

1,007 2 

0 

3,424 16 

3 

2 0 2 

82 

430 

2 3 37 

220 

1,451 2 

6 

369 0 

0 

1,820 2 

6 

2 0 8 

115 

435 

2 3 28 

1,310 

7,616 6 

9 

3,400 5 

0 

11,016 11 

9 

2 0 10 

100 

430 

2 0 18 

573 

3,850 14 

0 

1,501 0 

0 

5,351 14 

0 

1 15 10 

44 

287 

3 0 29 

702 

5,140 12 

0 

373 8 

0 

5,514 4 

0 

1 13 6 

83 

334 

2 1 31 

638 

4,584 8 

0 

1,462 3 

0 

6,046 11 

0 

1 14 10 

75 

348 

4 2 18 

2,003 

15,576 2 

0 

3,336 11 

0 

16,912 13 

0 

1 14 9 

67 

370 

1 3 24 

58'1 

4,929 1 

6 

2,728 10 

0 

7,657 11 

6 

2 12 

83 

354 

1 1 30 

151 

1,819 11 

6 

756 0 

0 

2,675 11 

6 

2 0 8 

71 

366 

116 

735 

6,748 13 

0 

3,484 10 

0 

10,233 7 

0 

2 11 

53 

271 

3 3 29 

543 

3,422 0 

0 

24 0 

0 

3,446 2 

1 

4 

1 

2 14 

50 

232 

4 2 6 

1,021 

6,059 0 

0 

192 0 

0 

6,251 0 

0 

2 11 6 

51 

246 

4 0 0 

1,564 

9,481 0 

0 

216 0 

0 

9,697 0 

0 

2 11 

79 

351 

2 3 12 

6,612 

37,422 5 

9 

10,437 10 0 

47,859 15 

9 

3 0 2 






































Showing Photigh Cattle and Stock in the District. 



































No. 

Statement showing Holdings and Rents of different Castes of 

Parganahs of 



i 

1 Subordinate 

IJ'ame of 
Tahsil. 

1 

ft 

Sir holders. 

Sub-proprietors. 

Teimntg 
of oecn 

<D 

i 

IZi 

o 

.Q 

{§ 

Acres. 

Bent. 

1 

1 Acres. 

Bent, 

2^0. 

Acres, 

Liieknov, 

. Lucknow, ... 

61( 

i 4,01S 

*778 

Bs As. P. 

i 13,229 0- 9 
i ^8 5 0 

IBi 

i 1,352 

7-38 

Be. As. P 
! 6,702 8 ( 
l' 4 15 0 

) 16{ 

1 ... 

5 1,233 

7-47 

Ditto, 

, Bijnaur, 


' 2,982 

6-82 

! 14,412 14 ■ 2 

1 413 0 

ZOi 

1 1,55£ 

51S 

1 651 11 ( 

i 3 14 0 

5 Ilf 

1 ... 

) 693 

5-97 

Ditto, ... 

, Kdkori, 

13S 

1 1,496 

1078 

i 5,798 0 3 
: 3 14 0 

4£ 

t 21C 

4‘88 

1 922 0 C 

; 4 8 0 

> 53 

1 ... 

1 809 

15-86 

2?otal, ... 

... 

1,092 

8,490 

777 

1 33,439 15 2 

3 15 0 

62£ 

1 3,122 

5-90 

13,676 3 6 

4 8 0 

i 332 

! 2,735 

8-24 

1 

I 

Mohanlalgaivj, 

1,063 

7,460 

n 

28,628 7 6 

313 0 

43 

477 

11-9 

1,105 1 6 

2 5 0 

1 303 

1,414 

4-70 

Ditto, ... 

Nigoh£n, 

101 

1,088 

1077 

3,461 10 3 

3 3 0 

164 

812 

4-95 

3,863 10 0 
412 0 

42 

1 ISO 

810 

Total, ... 

... 

1,164 

8,548 

7'35 

32,080 1 9 

312 0 

207 

1,289 

3-23 

4,968 11 6 

3 14 0 

343 

1,544 

4-50 

MaUadbdd, 


910 

7,735 

8S0 

23,566 10 9 

3 1 0 

186 

2,041 

11-3 

6,881 7 9 
3 8 0 

60 

884 

14-73 

Kursi, 

Mohan, 

1,029 

9,814 

95 

29,317 2 6 

3 10 

112 

293 

262 

713 8 O! 

2 7 0 

63 

155 

2-91 

Ditto, ... 

Kurai, 

282 

3,319 

1177 

12,804 6 1 

3 14 0 

26 

101 

3'88 

832 3 0 

3 5 0 

4 

28 

7-0 

Ditto, ... 

Dewa, 

49^ 

6,441 

10'95 

14,653 12 8 

211 0 

38 

137 

3-81 

404 14 6 

2 15 0 

9 

52 

5-78 

Total, ... 

... 

1,808 

18,074 

999 

56,775 5 3 

3 2 0 

176 

531 

3'2 

1,450 4 6 

212 0 

66 

236 ■ 

3-56 

Ghrand total, 

.... 

4,974 

42,8473 

8-81 

L,45,86i 0 11 

3 8 0 

1,097 

6.983 i 
6-87 

26,976 11 3 

314 0 

801 

5,398 

6-74 


* The figures in larger type througho'ut this table denote the aTertigo area of the holdings and the average 
per acj-o, 


XL 

CULTIVATOES IN THE DiSTEICT OF LUCKNOW. ESCLTOINQ THE 
Mohan-aueIs. 


tenures. 


mtli right 
pancy. 

Mu’afL-holdings (granted by 
zanundars.) 

Servants. 

Groves cultivated and 
tivated. 

Eent. 

Ko. 

Acres. 

Eent. 

No. 

Acres. 

43 

1 

No. 

Acres. 


Es. Ab. F. 
8,621 15 11 

215 0 

! 

767 

1,021 

rse 

Es. As. 

65 0 

0 1 

p. 

0 

0 

511 

1,079 

211 

... 

1,224 

8,094 

253 

1 

1,7J 

3,316 9 9 

410 0 

1,211 

1,340 

111 

147 1 
0 2 

6 

0 

383 

718 

1-87 

... 

1,038 

1,499 

1-44 

1< 

1,276 11 0 

1 9 0 

392 

399 

12 

12 0 

0 

226 

405 

1-79 


342 

582 

1-70 


8,116 4 8 

2 15 0 

2,870 

2,760 

lie 

224 1 

0 1 

6 

0 



■ 




4,556 2 9 

3 4 0 

2,204 

2,687 

1-22 

98 15 

0 1 

0 

0 

404 

1,000 

2-48 

... 

3,296 

6,388 

1-98 

s: 

464 13 11 

3 9 0 

748 

876 

117 

124 8 

0 2 

6 

0 

73 

237 

3-25 


1,315 

2,489 

1-89 


6,021 0 8 

3 4 0 

2,952 

8,563 

119 

223 7 
0 1 

6 

0 

477 

1,237 

2'59 


4,611 

8,877 

1-93 

3 

4,303 12 6 

414 0 

2,004 

2,378 

119 

46 1 

0 

253 

746 

2-95 


1,575 

3,522 

2-24 


1,520 13 4 

9 13 0 

1,164 

1,837 

1'59 



618 

910 

1-47 

... 

1,723 

2,726 

1-58 


101 6 0 

3 10 0 

689 

823 

1'40 



278 

747 

2'68 

... 

387 

842 

218 


418 14 6 

8 10 

976 

1,810 

1-85 



911 

1,955 

215 

... 

988 

1,629 

1-65 


2,041 0 10 

811 0 

2,719 

4,470 

1-64 

... 

1,807 

3,612 

20 

... 

398 

6,197 

,1-68 


19,48 12 8 

3 10 0 

10,046 

13,171 

1.13 

493 10 

0 1 

0 

0 

3,657 

7,792 

213 

... 

11,888 

22,771 

1-92 

2,^ 




No. 


Detail of 


Kama of 

d 

§ 

1 

Chhaparband tenant. 

Pahikasht tenants. 


To 

Tahsil. 

o 

a 

cs 

}25 

53 

JS 

1 

Acres. 

Rent. 

53 

B 

p 

{2i 

Acres. 

Rent. 

7^ 

<D 

1 

Acres. 





Rs. A, P. 



Ks. A. P, 



Lucknow, ... 

Lucknow, ... 

18,235 

31.972 

175 

1,72,690 13 1 

5 60 

3,2'ia 

8,605 

2-65 

38,304 12 1 

4 7 0 

21.477 

40,577 

1-89 

Ditto, ... 

Bijnaur, .. 

8,398 

29,360 

3-50 

1,37,926 12 2 
411 0 

2,302 

6,457 

280 

20,657 5 7:i 

3 3 0 

10,700 

35,817 

3-35 

Ditto, ... 

Kakori, 

3,402 

11,964 

3'63 

57,988 1 2 
414 0 

1,416 

3,410 

^41 

12,841 33 0 

3 13 0 

4,818 

15,874 

3-19 

Total, ... 


30,035 

73,206 

2-4i 

3,68,605 10 6 

5 00 

6,960 

18,472 

265 

71,803 1 3 Si 

3 14 0 

30,995 

91,768 

2-48 

I 

1 

Mohanlalganj, 

10,246 

38,572 

3-76 

2,23,547 8 4 

513 0 

3,228 

10,241 

3-17 

40,325 3 4 

315 0 

13.474 

48,813 

3-62 

Ditto, ... 

Nigolian, ... 

3,231 

16,874 

4-91 

79,833 12 4 
5 00 

1,062 

3,8.56 

363 

12,386 6 0 

3 3 0 

4,293 

19,730 

4-60 

Total, M. 

1 

13,477 

54,4'16 

4-4 

3,03,381 4 8 
5 90 

4,290 

14,097 

3-29 

52,710 8 4 

3 12 0 

17,767 

68,543 

386 

MalKhabid, 

Mallfliibild, 

10,675 

43,296 

45 

1,77,411 3 8 
4 20 

2,882 

8,278 

2-87 

24,845 7' 8 

3 0 0 

13,557 

51,574 

3-80 

Stirsi, 

Mohan, 

7,338 

30,4,90 

416 

1,67,068 9 5 

5 80 

2,255 

5,990 

2-66 

23,749 11 8 
315 0 

9,693 

36,480 

3-81 

Ditto, ... 

Ktirsi, 

i 3,943 

18,456 

4-68 

1,01,199 8 9 

5 80 

693 

2,057 

2-97 

6,603 1 11 

3 3 0 

4,636 

1 

20,513 

4-42 

Ditto, .. 

Dew£, 

8,464 

34,475 

4-9 

1,99,962 5 5 

513 0 

2,054 

6,911 

288 

28,498 15 8 

4 0 0 

10,518 

40,386 

384 

Total, : 

•«» 

19,745 

83,421 

4-22 

4,68,230 7 7 
510 0 

6,002 

13.958 

2-79 

53,851 13 3 

314 0 

24,747 

97,379 

3-93 

Total, 


73,932 

2,64,459 

3-44 

13,17,6^ 10 4 

5 30 

19,134 

164,805 

2-86 

2,03,211 10 Hi 
311 0 

93,066 

3,09264 

3-32 


XI. — {Continued.) 


Cultivators. 


— 




1 







tal. 



Brahmin. 


Chliattri. 1 

. 1 


Ahir. 

Bent. 


£ 

Acres. 

Eerit. 

o 

rO 

8 

Acres. 

Eent. 

a 

P 

Acres. 







j2i 






Ea. A. 

P. 



Es, As. P. 



Es. A. P. 



Es. 

2,10,995 9 

5 3 

2 

0 

512 

2,327 

4-54j 

10,755 4 3 

410 0 

439 

... 

2,788 

6-35 

10,849 2 9 ' 

3 14 0 

: 1,915 

8,243 

4*30 

S9,53i 

4 

1,58,584 1 

4 7 

9i 

0 

1,084 

3,340 

317 

14,172 12 9 

4 4 0 

912 

4,904 

5-38 

21,218 6 9 

4 5 0 

1,382 

5,006 

3-63 

26,19! 

1 

70,839 13 

410 

2 

0 

184 

761 

414 

3,508 8 3 

410 0 

196 

1,201 

613 

i 

4,629 2 9 

3 14 0 

694 

... 

2,865 

411 

13,901 

4 

4,40,409 8 

413 

u 

0 

1,780 

6,428 

3-61 

28,436 9 3 
4 7 0 

1,547 

8,893 

6-75 

36,696 12 3 

4 2 0 

3,991 

16,104 

44 

79,621 

4 

2,63,872 11 

5 6 

8 

0 

962 

2,984 

310 

22,036 4 6 

7 6 0 

679 

8,872^ 

570 

18,914 5 4 

414 0 

1,515 

6,455 

426 

1 32,42J 

1 1 

1 

92,219 1 
4 12 

4 

0 

571 

3,260 

5 71 

16,4.34 12 9 

5 10 

409 

3,379 

826 

16,340 2 6 

413 0 

444 

3,194 

7-19 

13,691 

3,56,091 13 

5 3 

0 

0 

1,533 

6,244 

4-7 

38,471 1 3 

6 3 0 

1,088 

7,251 

6-66 

35,254 7 10 

414 0 

1,959 

9,649 

4-93 

46,011 

/ 

2,03.356 11 
3 15 

4 

0 

1,135 

5,337 

470 

19,650 0 5 

3 11 0 

1,109 

6,262 

5-65 

23,960 2 9 

3 13 Oi 

1,368 

6,356: 

465 

24,601 

« 

1,90,818 5 

5 4 

1 

0 

712 

3,533 

496 

18,989 4 2 

5 6 0 

631 

8,783 

60 

20,343 2 7 

5 6 0 

1,476 

7,000 

4-74 

34,98 

1 

1,07,802 10 

5 4 

8 

0 

238 

1,598 

671 

8,857 12 0 

5 8 0 

283 

2,260 

799 

11,803 0 11 

5 4 0 

1,013 

5.296 

5'23 

28,31( 

2,23,461 'S 

5 9 

n 

H 


8,552 6 0 

5 8 0 


B 



B 

58,941 

6,22,082 4 10 

5 6 0 

1,359 

6,651 

4-92 

36,399 6 2 

5 7 0 

1,379 

8,949 

649 

45,944 15 11 

5 2 0 

4,809 

22,202 

4-62 

1,17,23 

15,20,840 6 
415 

Bi 

0 

1 

5,807 

24,700 

4-25 

1,22,957 1 1 

5 0 0 

5,123 

31,355 

613 

1,41,866 6 9 

4 8 0 

12,127 

54,311 

4-48 

2,67,48 



No. 



i 

§ 

1 

Detail of 

Kame of 
Xahsil. 

Lodh. 

Klirini. 

Mura,i. 


o 

o 

sT 

,a 

S 

P5 

Acres. 

Bent. 

Pi 

0 

pO 

a 

1 

Acres. 

Bent. 

i 

pO 

1 

Acres. 

Bent. 

Lucbiow, ... 

Lucknow, ... 

2,312 

6,713 

290 

Es. A. P. 

42,068 13 1 
6 40 

76 

... 

362 

476 

Es. A. P. 

2,087 11 9 
5 12 0 

628 

1,339 

213 

Es. A. P. 
18,268 07 
13100 

Ditto, 

Bijnaur, 

85G 

3,257 

380 

14,711 6 9 
4 80 

4.13 

2,135 

517 

10,200 9 0 
412 0 

422 

1,355 

3'21 

7,819 2 3 
5120 

Ditto, ... 

Eakori, 

m 

1,883 

3-47 

9,953 12 9 

5 50 

... 


... 

337 

641 

270 

5,036 3 3 
7140 

(Total, ... 

... 

3,711 

11,853 

319 

66,734 0 7 

510 0 

489 

2,407 

511 

13,388 4 9 

415 0 

1,287 

3,335 

2'59 

31,123 61 
9 50 

MohanUlganj 

Molianlalganj, 

626 

2,367 

378 

16,146 4 3 

6 13 0 

2,071 

9,542 

4-61 

63,496 1 3 

6 10 0 

169 

642 

8 81 

8,898 7 0 

13140 

Ditto, ... 

Nigoban, ... 

226 

966 

4'28 

4,832 10 3 

5 00 

3 

40 

1333 

189 8 3 
412 0 

149 

437 

293 

3,866 4 3 

8140 

Total, ... 

... 

852 

3,333 

391 

20,978 14 6 
6 50 

2,074 

9,582 

462 

63,685 9 6 

6 10 0 

318 

1,079 

339 

12,76-4113 

11130 

Mallihabad,... 

Mallihabiid, 

331 

1,785 

5-39 

0,632 1 6 

3 110 

... 


... 

906 

3,099 

342 

18,833 8 9 
610 

KiirsL, 

Mohan, 

921 

3,804 

413 

20,663 0 0 
5 70 

74 

572 

773 

4,269 7 2 

7 70 

323 

925 

2'86 

9,1271410 

9140 

Ditto, ... 

Edrsf, 

104 

395 

3'80 

2,506 6 1 
6 60 

91 

j 

490 

6-38 

2,753 4 6 

5 10 0 

236 

823 

349 

7,920 12 8 

9100 

Ditto, ... 

Dew^i, 

186 

701 

3-77 

4,441 14 8 
6 50 

1,393 

8,416 

61 

52,512 6 1 
6 40 

262 

810 

39 

7,969 132 
9130 

Total, ... 

... 

1,211 

4,900 

4-5 

27,611 6 6 
510 0 

1,658 

9,478^ 
6'8 1 

59,535 0 9 
6 50 

821 

2,658 

312 

25,008 8 8 
9120 

Grand Total, 

t»i 

6,106 

21,871 

3-58 

1,21,956 6 1 
5 90 

4,121 

1 

21,5571,35,508 15 0 
5'23^ 6 5 0 

3,332 

10,071 

32 

87,720' 2 9 

8110 


XI . — ( Continued. ) 


Cultivators. 


p&f. 

Chamar. 

Other castes of Hindus. | 

Musabn: 











! 


Numbt 

Acres. 

Rent. 

z 

1 

Acres. 

Rent. 

B 

Acres. 


^ i 

a ^ 

a 

Acres. 




Rs. A. P 



Rs. A.P. 



Rs. A. P. 



I 

872 

2,397 

2-75 

11,603 8 3 
413 0 

68-i 

2,039 

298 

9,980 5 9 

414 0 

10,244 

3,600 

035 

16,623 4 6 

4 9 0 

553 

2,164 

391 

10, 

936 

2, 8^*6 

34 

13,676 7 6i 
413 0 

788 

2,284 

2-90 

10,860 7 4 
412 0 

1,289 

3,212 

249 

14,642 1 If 

4 9 0 

316 

1,021^ 

323 

A 

412 

1,291 

313 

5,221 15 6 

4 10 

361. 

908* 

2-49 

4,373 13 8 
413 0 

432 

1,162 

269 

5,611 9 0 

413 0 

340 

1,262 

3-71 


2,220 

6,534 

2-94 

30,501 15 3i 

411 0 

1,836 

5,231 

2-85 

25,214 10 9 

413 0 

11,965 

7,974 

067 

36,875 14 7f 

410 0 

1,209 

4,447 

3-68 

21, 

1,709 

5,415 

319 

25,749 12 3 
412 0 

606 

1,516 

250 

8,393 9 8 

5 9 0 

1,267 

4,216 

3-85 

20,410 0 6 

413 0 

652 

i 

1,533 

2*35 

7.' 

827 

1,182! 

3-61 

i 

5,470 4 9 
410 0 

204 

578 

283 

2,507 7 10 
4 7 0 

833 

2,416 

29 

15,036 15 3 

6 40 

65 

422 

649 

1, 

2,036 

1 

6,627 

3-25 

31,220 1 0 

411 0 

i 

810 

2,094 

2'59 

10,961 1 I 
5 40 

2,090 

6,632 

317 

35,446 15 9 

5 60 

717 

1,955 

273 

8, 

1,3^8 

4,267 

3-34 

' 15,921 8 3 
312 0 

1,698 

6,394. 

3*77 

25,947 15 9 

4 10 

1,868 

6,785 

310 

23,843 2 5 

4 2 0 

982 

4,011 

4-8 

|l8. 

823 

2,588 

3-14 

^ 13,316 11 4 

S 20 

1,003 

3,658 

3*65 

19,942 9 3 

5 7 0 

967 

3,118 

322 

17,483 1 11 
510 0 

408 

1,509 

3-70 

7. 

448 

1,542 

344 

7,487 2 6 

414 0 

561 

2,322 

414 

11,326 13 3 

414 0 

545 

1,892 

3-47 

10,432 12 5 

5 8 0 

424 

1,838 

4-33 

9, 

802 

2,196 

2-74 

11,544 10 4 

5 40 

954 

3,046 

3*19 

18,626 3 2 
6 2 0 

1,017 

2,689 

2*64 

15,994 0 3 

515 0 

656 

2,245 

3-42 

■12, 

2,073 

6,326 

3-15 

32,348 8 2 

5 2 0 

2,518 

9,026 

3-58 

49,895 9 8 

5 80 

2,529 

7,699 

3-4 

43,909 14 7 
5110 

1,488 

5,592 

376 

30, 

7,607 

28,754 

312 

1,09,992 0 8^ 

4 10 0 

6,862 

22,745 

3-31 

1,12,019 5 3 
4150 

18,462 

28,090 

1-52 

1,40,075 15 4£- 

5 00, 

4,396 

16,005 

3-65 

78, 






Abba, itnbeb, Dibbebent Cbops and 


i 

a 

B 

125 

Iff’ature of Produce. 

Area in acres. 

Weight of 

Total area. 

Irrigated. 

0) 

1) 

‘B 

Irrigated. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 



■ A. 

R. P. 

A. 

B. P. 

A. 

K. P. 

M. S. 

1 

Wheat, 

105418 

3 8 

96051 

3 3 

9367 

0 6 

680528 i 

2 

Barley, 

3t)457 

3 30 

24S89 

1 20 

10568 

2 10 

176727 33| 

3 

Arhar, 

44910 

3 20 

4198 

3 20 

40721 

1 0 

28780 20 

4 

Gram, 

45848 

3 20 

7380 

1 0 

384GS 

1 20 

68187 30i 

5 

Matar, (Peas,) 

20056 

0 5 

15258 

0 10 

4797 

3 35 

98607 I7f 

6 

Goia,x(Wheat and Barley mixed) 

19017 

2 20 

14275 

3 15 

4741 

3 5 

92995 SO 

7 

Birr^, (Gram and Barley) 

16925 

3 30 

9852 

2 36 

7073 

0 35 

64374 16 

8 

Dhan, (Rice,) 

65511 

1 15 



56511 

1 15 


i) 

Rodo, 

41062 

0 15 



41062 

0 15 


10 

S4nwdn, 

7710 

0 0 

954 

2 35 

6755 

1 5 

6732 30 

11 

Chhoti Juwiir, (Millet,) 

36773 

3 15 



36773 

3 15 


12 

Bari Juwar, (Indian corn,) ... 

4209 

1 30 

... 


4209 

1 30 


13 

Bajra, 

36726 

3 25 



36726 

2 26 

... 

n 

Moth, (Lentils,) 

20535 

2 10 

... 


20535 

2 G 

... 

15 

Mung, (Black gram,) 

2270 

0 35 

... 


2270 

0 35 


16 

Mdsh, (a bean,) 

33078 

2 25 



33078 

2 26 

... 

17 

Maadr, (a pulse,) 

7049 

1 30 

4435 

1 35 

1 2614 

1 

3 35 

12319 25 

IS 

Til, 

13397 

3 0 



1 13397 

3 0 

... 

19 

Mindwd, 

S693 

2 20 

... 


5692 

2 20 

... 

20 

Kdkun, 

2036 

3 25 



2036 

3 25 


21 

Alsi, (Linseed,) 

20675 

3 30 

3663 

3 0 

17023 

0 23 

6494 30 

23 

Sarson, ... 

42764 

0 8 

38283 

1 28 

4481 

2 20 

16676 7 

23 

Sugar cane, 

19687 

3 26 

19144 

2 15 

643 

1 10 

87489 181 

24 

Indigo, ’ 

20 

0 20 

1 

17 

0 0 

3 

0 20 

25 0 


* This return cannot he depeijiided on in respect of do'fasli lands, for instance arlmr is not sown so 
ahi and mrson^ there has in %t been a misapprehension of the meaning of the word do-fasli, it has been 
perly means lands successively sown ■with two or more crops during the year i'or do-fasli lands see para. 41j 


Yield and Odttden oe Produce. 


Produce. 


Average per 

acre. 

f two 
# 


esi 


i 

•a 

bb 

1 

S3 

3 

o 

ri 

Irrigated. 

i 

1 

Deduction o 
fasil crops. 

1 

1 

t 

o 

Cb 

1 

7 

8 

9 



12 

13 

14 

15 

M. s. 

M. S. 

M. S. 

M. S. 

m:. s. 

A. E. P. 

A E. P. 

M. S. 

Es. As. P 

?8092 0 

7586 20i 

7 3 

8 13 

7 28 

6117 0 10 

99301 2 38 

0 21 

1 

GO 

O 

81328 35 

257066 30i 

7 2 

7 28 

7 15 

6296 1 35 

29161 1 35 

0 29 

354561 0 0 

143658 33i 

174439 13i 

6 34 

3 23 

5 9 

34029 2 35 

10890 0 25 

0 27 

258428 10 0 

182330 17 

250468 7i 

9 9 

4 30 

7 0 

21799 3 30 

24048 2 30 

0 23 

435596 13 0 

22620 26 

121228 3J 

6 18 

4 29 

5 24 

8496 1 25 

11559 2 20 

0 25 

193964 15 0 

338911 VT 

126890 7 

6 20 

7 1 

6 30 

3100 0 25 

15917 1 35 

0 29 

175020 15 0 

. 34194 33 

98569 9 

6 21 

4 34 

5 28 

6520 1 16 

10404 2 14 

0 27 

146028 8 0 

257841 15i 

267841 15i 

... 

4 26 

4 26 

4882 2 35 

50628 2 20 

0 27 

381987 4 0 

20^50 31f 

206550 31i 

... 

5 1 

5 1 

2508 3 20 

38658 0 35 

0 34 

243000 15 0 

23881 36 

29614 26 

6 0 

6 21 

4 31 

893 2 30 

6816 1 10 

0 32 

87018 5 0 

154526 23i 

154526 23i 

... 

4 8 

4 8 

10057 0 2 

26716 3 13 

0 24 

257544 5 0 

21461 14 

21461 14 

... 

5 3 

5 3 

1497 2 25 

2711 3 6 

0 29 

29601 14 0 

197306 7 

197306 7 

... 

5 15 

5 15 

1697 1 15 

35129 1 10 

0 22 

358738 0 0 

66447 26^ 

66447 26i 

... 

3 9 

3 9 

2229 3 25 

18305 2 26 

0 24 

10746 1 0 

6423 15 

64SS 15 

... 

2 S3 

2 33 

986 0 0 

1284 0 35 

0 16 

16058 7 0 

135595 29 

135595 29 

... 

4 4 

4 4 

4938 3 30 

28139 2 35 

0 22 

246537 11 0 

11366 28 

11366 28 

2 31 

4 14 

3 23 

3179 10 0 

3870 1 20 

0 23 

41193 10 0 

6126 34^ 

6126 34i 

1 

0 18 

0 18 

11675 2 0 

1722 1 0 

0 10 

24507 6 0 

26858 27i 

26868 27i 

... 

4 29 

4 29 

700 2 5 

4992 1 15 

0 28 

38369 8 0 

8753 9 

8763 9 

... 

4 12 

4 12 

377 3 15 

1659 0 10 

0 32 

10941 8 0 

12463 5 

17957 35 

1 20 

0 29 

1 5 

17099 1 10 

3576 2 20 

0 16 

44894 11 0 

1759 23 

18435 80 

0 23 

1 

0 16 

0 20 

38702 3 8 

4061 1 0 

0 9 
Es.8 

81933 5 0 

7542 0 

95031 18} 

4 23 

13 36 

9 10 

7022 1 15 

12665 2 10 

bigah. 

2006 6 0 

13 0 

38 0 

1 19 

4 13 

2 36 

... ... ... 

20 0 20 

•*' 



after £he harvesting of any other procitice, hnt is sown jBrsfc and outlives all the other crops sown witli it. 
thought to mean land in which two different kinds of crops are sown and grow together, whereas it pro- 
Part in. of Beport. 







Nature of produce. 

Area in acres. 

"Weight of 

Total area. 

Irrigated. 

TJnirri gated. 

rQ 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


A. E. P. 

A. E. P. 

A. E. P. 

s. 

Tobacco, 

1860 2 35 

I860 2 35 

... 

6181 34 

Zira, (Cummin seed,) 

625 3 35 

525 3 35 

... 

1044 29 

Cotton, 

2073 3 0 

... 

2073 3 0 


Vegetables, 

12947 3 30 

12616 2 35 

331 0 35 

73049 9 

Gboy£n (Arum colocasia,) ... 

4567 0 25 

4567 0 25 

... 

32328 10 

Patwii, 

7857 1 25 

... 

7857 1 25 

... 

E^mdana 

304 0 0 

... 

304 0 0 

... 

Castor oil plant (Arandi) 

888 0 30 

691 0 30 

297 0 0 

619 0 

Poppy, 

1907 1 20 

1907 1 20 

... 

5158 14 

Sweet potatoe (Sbakarkand,) ... 

34 2 20 

5 2 0 

29 0 20 

25 36 

Bb£nt4, 

61 0 0 

... 

61 0 0 

... 

liobiyd, 

3372 0 0 

... 

3372 0 0 

... 

Melons, 

11268 3 20 

11268 3 20 

... 

90875 25 

Saunf (Aniseed,) 

41 1 10 

41 1 10 

... 

18 21 

Bbaniya, (Coriander seed) ... 

68 1 35 

58 1 85 


37 29 

Potatoes, 

3548 0 0 

3548 0 0 

... 

21911 0 

Ajwdyan, 

19 1 16 

19 1 16 

• 

6 32 

TotaJ, 

688182 2 1 

295158 0 18 

413024 1 23 

1667183 19 








Jll.— (Continued.) 


Produce. 

Average per acre. 

o 

S 2 

s 

r5«S 

p 

Balance. 

Price per Re. 

o 

«*d 

1 ■ 
I 

t= 

O 

n 

S 

§3 

M 

Unirrigated. 

i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 

13 

14 

15 

M. S. 

M. S. 

M. S. 

M. S. 

M. s. 

A. R 

P. 

A. R. P. 

M. S. 

Bs. As. P. 


S181 Si 

2 31 

... 

2 31 

410 

3 15 

1449 

3 20 

0 4 

51818 8 

0 

42 

... 

1044 29 

1 39 

... 

1 39 

852 

3 25 

173 

0 10 

0 4 

10447 4 

0 i 

4886 29 

4886 29 

... 

2 14 

2 14 

420 

2 10 

1663 

0 30 

0 7 

27924 2 

a- 

° (S 

2699 28 

75748 87 

6 31 

8 6 

6 39 

4456 

3 15 

8491 

0 15 

9* 

186451 3 

0 

... 

32328 10 

7 3 


7 3 

2507 

0 5 

2060 

0 20 

0 38 

34029 12 

0 

1788 26 

1788 26 

0 9 

0 9 

0 9 

7428 

1 30 

433 

3 85 

4t 

449 9 

0 ^ 

58 0 

68 0 

... 

0 8 

0 8 

304 

0 0 

... 


0 18 

128 14 

0 P 

4 

283 20 

907 20 

1 2 

0 39 

1 1 

846 

0 0 

42 

0 30 

0 16 

2268 12 

" 1 

... 

6158 14 

2 28 

... 

2 28 

1060 

3 13 

846 

2 7 

at 

27466 3 

0 0 

242 0 

267 36 

4 13 

8 14 

6 14 



34 

2 20 

0 32 

334 14 

0 P 

4 

24 0 

24 0 

... 

Ol? 

0 17 

61 

0 0 

... 


0 26 

36 15 

0 

11100 27 

moo 27 

... 

3 12 

3 12 

1851 

8 20 

1520 

3 20 

0 25 

17761 1 

0 

... 

90875 25 

8 3 

• t« 

8 3 

4234 

0 0 

7084 

3 20 

1 P.M. 

90875 10 

0 

... 

18 21 

0 18 


0 18 

... 


41 

1 10 

0 11 

64 13 

0 

... 

37 29 

0 26 


0 26 

... 


58 

1 35 

0 11 

137 3 

0 

... 

21911 0 

6 7 


6 7 

1608 

0 0 

2040 

0 0 

0 19 

46128 7 

0 


6 32 

0 if 


0 12 ' 



19 

1 15 

0 11 

21 1 

- 

0 

11 

; 8311271 8i 

> 6215 

4 9 

4 31 

291987 

0 3^ 

fi 468245 

1 ' 

7 ... 

S68001S 4 

2 





xo. xin. 

(Statement No. I, Aooobdino to Circular No. 51-1634 of 185^0) Showing Average Kent Rates 

ON THE Different Classes of Soil. 


QQ 

1 

a 

o 

o 


•paurnsp posua-g 

05 

p4 

QQ 

o 

o 

do 

o 

o' 

iO 

in' 


45,383 0 0 

Rent. 

00 

Es. A. P. 
71,127 0 0 
1,91,799 0 0 

30,306 0 0 
88,838 0 0 

o 

o 

o 

i> 

9. 

CO 

co" 

o o o o 

o o o o 

*ff 00 CO 
xo rH 'iff 
x> co^ xo^ 

Co" CQ CO (M" 
(M XO (N 

1,07,672 0 0 

Oultiyated area in acre and rate. 

Total area. 

•po^-BSmrajgi^ 


A. E. P. 
3,526 0 0 
20,071 0 0 
1,737 0 0 
10,927 0 0 

o 

o 

o 

CO 

(M 

CO 

CO 

700 0 0 
6,764 0 0 
2,576 0 0 
670 0 0 

O 

o 

o 

o 

Jt> 1 
rH I 

•pQC^^SWJCI 

I o 

A. E. P. 
6,281 0 0 
11,112 0 0 
2,049 0 0 
1,098 0 0 

o 

o 

o 

WD 

05" 

r-H 

2,370 0 0 
3,526 0 0 
2,553 0 0 

32 0 0 


Bent per acre. 

•pO!jtiStJjra£i 

lO 

Es. A. P. 

7 10 0 

4 11 0 

6 10 

3 2 0 

O 

05 

7 3 0 

3 14 0 

5 3 0 

2 13 0 

o 

CN 

r-H 

•po'i'cSuai 


PM O O O O 

va iO O Jt> 

1^’ 05 00 05 '«fl 


o o o o 

xo rH xo O 

1 — 1 r-f iH i-H 

i> i> XO 

o 

05 

CO 

•pn-Bi jo’uoti'B^gissujo 

CO 

. . . . f 

■§* "t, ^ 

*1 § ^1* ^ 9 *•§' ^ 

ctjpgw ciJpap 

i 

§ 

■ s 

pH 

cq 

' ^ > V / 
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No. XIV. 

Table showing Disteibittion of Villages amongst the different Creeds and 

Castes throughout the vthole district. 



Tahsils. 



Name of caste. 

Lucknow. 

MalihibW. 

ganj. 

Kiirsi. 

Total. 

Sheikh, .. 

14 0 0 

T’aWkdfe. (MusalmSns.) 

1 5 0 0 1 12 0 0 , 59 2 12 

90 2 12 

Saiyid, . , 

. , 

28 10 0 16 0 0 

3 2 10 

47 12 10 

Moghal, 

COO 

6 0 0 


12 0 0 

Pathan, . . 

Khanz^daSj . . 

• • 

36 0 0 

11 13 7 

36 0 0 
11 13 7 

Total 1, 

20 0 0 

>39 10 0 G4 0 0 

73 18 9 

197 8 9 

Sheikh, .. 

58 C 13J 

1 

Zamlnddrs. (Musalm^ns.) 

30 15 0 1 21 0 0 1 70 9 5 

180 10 181 

Saiyid, . . 

23 18 6f 

9 15 0 11 0 0 

13 3 7 

57 16 131 

Moghal, 

43 s e| 

1 0 4f 0 10 0 

5 0 0 

49 13 12tV 

Pathan, . . 

13 0 0 

2 6 ISi 20 10 0 

6 0 0 

41 16 131 

Habshi, 

2 0 0 

2 10 O" 15 0 0 

7 0 0 

20 10 0 

mi, . . 

• . 


10 0 

10 0 

Kh^nz^das, . . 

- 


10 0 

10 0 

Total 2, : 

1 

140 8 6| 

46 6 18J 68 0 0 

1 

103 12 12 

'358 7 16|4 

Total of 1 & 2, 1 . . . ; 

160 8 6f 

85 16 18i|l32 0 0 

177 11 1 

555 16 5-j4 

Brahman, . . 

9 0 0 

1 1 

T'alukd^rs. (Hindtis.) 

21 0 0 1 .. 1 

3 0 0 

Th^knr, . . . . 

3 0 0 

12 0 0 25 0 0 

85 12 10 

125 12 10 

mnak-s£hi, 

2 0 0 


2 0 0 

4 0 0 

Kayath, 

6 0 0 

1 "o 0 2 ’ 0 0 

9 0 0 



• ■ 

22 0 0 

.. 

22 0 0 

Total 3, . . 

20 0 0 

56 0 0 27 0 0 

87 12 10 

190 12 10 



No. XIV. — {Continued.') 


Name of caste. 

Tahsfls. 

Lncknow. 

MohanMl- 

ganj. 

Malflbid- 

Md. 

Knrsi. 

Totel 






, 

Zamindars. (Hindds.) 



Brahmans, 

25 

0 

0 

13 

6 

9 

43 

0 0 

22 12 

5 

102 18 N 

Thakur ^ 

30 

6 

m 

44 

12 lOf 

153 

10 0 

132 13 

6 

421 2 1( 

Kayath. 

9 

15 

0 

4 

15 

0 

10 

10 0 

16 13 

8 

41 13 i 

Khatn, 

2 

10 

0 


. . 


, 


2 0 

0 

4 10 ( 

Bakkal, 

2 

13 

6| 


. • 


. 

. 



2 13 i 

Jauhari, 

1 

0 

0 


• . 


. 

. 

, . 


1 0 i 

Kashmiri. 

3 

10 

0 


. . 


, 

• 

1 0 

0 

4 10 < 

Ahir, 

10 

6 

13J 

2 

1 

4 

9 

0 0 

1 0 

0 

22 7 1^ 

L6dh, 

5 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 



7 10 ( 


0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

. 




1 10 ( 

Kori, 

1 

0 

0 


. . 


. 

, 



1 0 i 

mi, 

0 

10 

0 


, , 


1 

0 0 



1 10 i 

K^chhi, 

1 

0 

0 


. • 


1 

0 0 



2 0 < 

Other castes, 

1 

0 

0 


. . 


. 

. 



1 0 < 

Agarwdld, 




3 

3 



. 



3 3 

BMt, 


. . 


1 

0 

0 

5 

0 0 

. . 


6 0 « 

Kurmi, " 


• • 


14 

3 


. 

. 

2 5 

0 

16 8 ' 

Gosd,,in, 




0 

1 

5 

• 

• 

1 0 

0 

1 1 


Total 4, 

154 

11 13J 

85 

3 

If 

224 

0 0 

178 3 19 

641 18*1 

Total of 3 & 4, II,. . 

174 11 IBi 

141 

3 

If 

251 

0 0 

265 16 

9 

832 11 

Naziil 5, 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

5 12 10 

27 12 1 

Grand Total I, II, & 5, 

346 

0 

f 

0 

228 

0 

0 

393 

0 0 

449 0 

0]l416 0 







‘ 

■ Talukddrs. 





^Mnsalman, 

20 

0 

0 

89 10 

0 

64 

0 0 

73 18 

9 

197 8 


Hindti 

20 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

27 

0 0 

87 12 10 

190 12 1 

§ 






Zam&: 

iddrs. 

] 



CQ 

Musalm^n, 

140 

8 

61 

46 

6 ISi 

68 

0 0 

103 12 12 

358 7 1 


Kindii, 

154 11 134 

85 

3 

If 

224 

0 0 

178 3 19 

641 18 1 


^Nazdl, 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

5 12 10 

27 12 1 


Total, , .. 

446 

0 

0 

228 

0 

0 

393 

0 0 

449 0 

o|l,416 0 



No. XIV. — (Continued.) 
TaJisU Luchww. 


Name of caste. 

Parganahs. j 

Lucknow. 

Bijnaur. 

Kdkon, 

Total. 


T’alukd^rs. (Musalm^ns.) 


Sheikli, . . * . 

14 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

Mogial, . . 

S 0 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 

... 

Total 1, 

17 0 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 

20 0 0 


Zami 

ndars. (Musalmiins.) 


Sheikh, . . 

23 16 13^ 

23 10 0 

11 0 0 

58 6 13J 

Saiyid, 

17 0 0 

6 18 C$ 

10 0 

23 18 6| 

Moghal, * . 

27 10 0 

S 0 0 

12 3 G J. 

43 3 6f 

Path^n, 

7 0 0 


6 0 0 

13 0 0 

Habshij % . 

... 

... 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Total 2, 

75 6 13J 

32 8 6-3- 

32 13 63 

140 8 63 

Total of 1 & 2, 1, . . 

92 6 13i 

34 8 6| 

33 13 6| 

160 8 6| 


1 

T’alukddrs. (Hindtis.) 


Brsdiman,* . . . ! 

10 0 

8 0 0 

... 

9 0 0 

Thdkar, 

2 0 0 

10 0 

• • • 

3 0 0 

Ndnak-s£hi, 

10 0 

• •• 

10 0 

2 0 0 

Kiyath,.. 

6 0 0 


... 

6 0 0 

Totals, 

10 0 0 

9 0 0 

1 0 0 

20 0 0 



No. XIV. — (Continued.) 
Tahsil Luoknow. 


Parganalis. 


Name of caste* 

Lucknow* 

Bijnaur. 

Kakori. 

Total. 


Zammdars. — (Hindtis.) 


Brahman, 

12 10 0 

10 0 0 

2 10 0 

25 0 C 

Thakur 

32 15 0 

43 5 0 

14 6 13i 

90 6 1^ 

K^yath,. . 

7 5 0 

0 10 0 

2 0 0 

9 15 ( 

Khatri, 

2 0 0 


0 10 0 

2 10 ( 

Bakhal, 

1 13 

1 

10 0 

2 13 ( 

Jauhari, . . 

10 0 


... 

1 0 ( 

Kashmiri, 

10 0 

0 10 0 

2 0 0 

3 10 ( 

Ahir, 

5 0 0 

3 6 13jL 

2 0 0 

10 6 1^ 

Xiod.h, • • • • • • 

4 10 0 


10 0 

5 10 ( 

Mural, 

0 10 0 

... 

... 

0 30 ( 

Kori, . . 

10 0 

... 

... 

1 0 ( 

P^si, 

0 10 0 

... 

... 

0 10 < 

Kdchhi, 

... 

10 0 

• • • 

1 0 < 

Other castes. 

**• 

... 

10 0 

1 0 i 

Total 4, 

69 13 6|. 

58 11 13^ 

26 6 ISi 

154 11 li 

Total of 3 & 4, II., . . 

79 13 6f 

67 11 18J 

27 6 13J 

174 11 1 


1 




Nazdl 5, . . 

8 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

Grand Total I, II, & 5,.. 

180 

0 

0 

102 0 0 

64 

0 

0 

346 

0 






1 

Tyalukd£rs. 







■"Musalman, 

17 

0 

0 1 

2 0 0 1 

1 1 

0 

0 

20 

0 


Hindu, . . 

10 

0 

0 1 

1 9 0 0 I 

1 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 
M -s 





Zaminddrs. 






"ot I 

5 

Musalmdn, 

75 

6 134- 

32 8 , 6| 

32 

13 

6f 

140 

8 


Hindd, , . 

69 13 

61 - 

58 11 13tV 

26 

6 134- 

154 11 2 



8 . 

0 

0 

0,0 0 

.3 

0 

0 

1.1 

0 


Totali .. 

180' 

0 

0 

102 0 0 

.. 64 

0 

0 . 

•346 

0 



No. ’Xrr. —{Continued.) 
TahsU Mohanldlganj. 



Parganahs. | 

Name of caste. 

Mohanl^ilganj. 

Nigolimi. 

Total, 


T’alukdars. (MusalnianH.) 


Siieikh 

Saiyid, 

Moghal, 

5 0 0 

28 10 0 

U 0 0 

... 

5 0 0 

28 10 .0 
COO 

Total 1, 

30 10 0 

... 

39 10 0 


T’alukilfirB. (Ilindiis.) 


Brahman, . . 

Th^kur, 

K%ath, . . 

Khatri, 

10 0 0 

7 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

n 0 0 

5 0 0 

20 *d 0 

21 0 0 

12 0 0 

1 0 0 

22 0 0 

Total 2, 

20 0 0 

;}() 0 0 

5G 0 0 

Total of 1 & 2, 1, . . 

50 10 0 

30 0 0 

95 10 0 


Zamind^rs. (Musalmiins.) 


Bheikll^ a • a a » a 

Saiyid, 

Moghal, .. 

Bathdln, • • • ■ a » 

H^bsha, . • 

29 15 0 

5 15 0 

2 "S 13i 

2 10 0 

10 0 

4 0 0 

1 0 4-J 

80 15 0 

9 16 0 

1 0 4| 

2 6 13i 

2 10 0 

Total S, 

40 6 13i. 

6 0 43- 

46 6 184 


No. SIV. — (Contmued,) 


Tahsil Mohcmldlganj. 


Name of caste. 

Parganahs. 

Mohaulalganj. 

Nigohan. 

Total 



Zammdfc.- 

“(Hindus.) 


Brahman, 

6 19 74- 

6 7 14 


Th£kur, 

39 1 2 

5 11 8f 

... 

Agarw^ld., 

3 3 64 . 

... 

... 

l&a^at/li, • • • • • * 

2 15 0 

200 

4 15 .0 

Bhdt, 

10 0 

10 0 

... 

Kurmi, 

14 3 64 

... 

14 3 64 

Ahir, • . 

114 

10 0 

2 14 


• • • • • • 

10 0 

... 

10 0 

Gosa,in, 


0 15 i 

0 15 


Total 4s, 

70 3 64 . 

14 19 15i 

85 3 14 . 

Total of 3 & 4, IL, 

110 10 0 

4 0 0 

131 0 0 

Nazul 5 , - . 

1 

1 10 0 


10 0 

Grand Total I. II. & 5, 

171 0 0 

57 0 0 

282 0 0 



i 1 

J Talukddrs. 

■ 


f Musalman, 

39 10 0 ( 


39 10 0 


Hindu, 

20 0 0 J 

36 0 0 

56 0 0 

-p’ 

Q 







Zamindars. 













NanaksaM, 

40 6 13i 

6 0 4| 

46 6 18 


^EQndti . . 

70 3 64 . 

14 19 134 

85 3 1 


Total, 

171 0 0 

67 0 0 

228 0 ( 




No. XIV. — fContmued.J 
Tahsd MaMhdhdd. 




Parganahs. 


Name of caste. 

MaJiMMd. 

Mohdn-Auras. 

Total. 


T^alukdars. (Musalmans.) 


Sheikh, 

10 0 

11 0 0 

12 0 0 

Saiyid, 


16 0 0 , 

16 0 0 

Pathdn, 

36 0 0 

... 

36 0 0 

Total 1, 

37 0 0 

O 

o 

64 0 0 


Zammddrs. ( 

Musalmdns.) 


Sheikh, 

7 0 0 

14 0 0 

21 0 0 

Saiyid, . . 

3 0 0 

8 0 0 

11 0 0 

Moghal, 

10 0 0 


10 0 0 

Path^n, 

15 10 0 

5 0 0 

20 10 0 

Habshi, 

11 0 0 

4 0 0 

15 0 0 

Total 2, 

37 0 0 

81 0 0 

68 0 0 

Total of 1 & 2, 1, 

64 0 0 

68 0 0 

132 0 0 


1 

T’alukddrs, (Hindds.) 


Thakur, . . 

16 0 0 

9 0 0 

25 0 0 

Kayath, 

**• 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Totals, .. 

16 0 0 

11 0 0 

27 0 0 



No. XIV. — (Continued.) 
Tahs-il McdihdbM. 


ISTame of caste. 

Malihabdd. 

1 

Mohan-Auras. 

Total. 


Zammdars. (Hindus.) 


Thtor, . . 

76 0 0 

77 10 0 

153 10 0 

Brahman, 

9 0 0 

34 0 0 

43 0 0 

Blidt 

... 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

Ahfr, 

3 0 0 

GOO 

9 0 0 

Kayath, . . 

5 0 0 

5 10 0 

10 10 0 

KachM, 

..... 

10 0 

10 0 

Lodh, 

... 

10 0 

10 0 

P^si, , . 

... 

10 0 

10 0 

Nazdl, 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 

Total 4, 

98 0 0 

136 0 0 

234 0 0 

Total of 3 & 4j II, 

114 0 0 

147 0 0 

261 0 0 

Grand Total I & II, 

178 0 0 

213 0 0 

293 0 0 


Musalman, 
Hindti, .. 


Musalmin, 
Hiadti, . . 
^Nazfil, 


T’alutdte. 

37 0 0 I 27 0 0 64 0 0 

16 0 0 I 11 0 0 27 0 0 

Zamjnddrs. 

37 0 0 31 0 0 68 0 0 

98 0 0 136 0 0 224 0 0 

300 5001 10 00 


Total, 


188 0 0 


205 0 0 


393 0 0 



No. XIV . — ( Continued.) 
TahsU Kurd. 


^Tame of caste. 

Parganahs. 

1 

MahonaL 

Kursi. 

Dewk 

Total. 

1 

T’alukddrs. — (Musalm£ns.) 


Sheikh. 

5 0 0 

12 0 0 

68 16 14 


Saiyid, 

4 0 0 

... 

2 2 10 

... 

Total 1, .. 

9 0 0 

12- 0 0 

55 18 9 

76 18 9 


■■ 1 

Zammd 

1 t 

.£rs. — (Musalmdns ) 


Sheikh, 

10 13 10 

19 7 10 

42 8 5 

72 9 5 

Saiyid, . . 

2 0 0 

4 10 0 

6 13 7 

13 3 7 

d.oghal, . . 

2 0 0 


• • • 

2 0 0 

?ath£n, 

6 0 0 

... 

• • ■ 

6 0 0 

labshi, . . 

... 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

7 0 0 

Total % .. 

20 13 10 

27 17 10 

52 1 12 

101 12 12 

Tolal 1 & 2, 1., ... 

29 13 10 

39 17 10 

108 0 1 

177 11 1 


1 1 

T’alukd£rs. — (Hindt 

is.) 


rh£kiir, . , 

74 0 0 

5 0 0 


79 0 0 

^Tdnak-sahi, .. 

2 0 0 


... 

2 0 0 

Kayath, 



6 12 10 

6 12 10 

Total 3, . . 

76 0 0 

5 0 0' 

6 12 10 

87 12 10 



No, XIV. — (Continued.) 
TahsU Kurd. 


Name of caste. 

Parganalis. 

Malionah, 

Kursi. 

Dewd. 

Total. 



Zammddrs. — (Hindis.) 


Th^Lkur, . . 

55 19 3 

3S 10 0 

38 4 3 

133 13 6 

Brahman 

13 12 5 

2 0 0 

7 0 0 

22 12 6 

Gosd,in, . . 

10 0 



1 0 0 

Kdyath, 

13 2 12 

2 7 10 

1 3 6 

16 1.3 8 

Ahir, 

10 0 


... 

10 0 

Kurraa,. . 

, . . 

0 5 0 

2 0 0 

2 5 0 

Khatri, . , 



2 0 0 

27 0 0 

Naziai, 

4 12 10 

10 0 


6 13 10 


Total 4, . . 

89 G 10 

<14 2 10 

50 7 9 

183 16 9 

Total of 3 & 4, II,, 

165 6 10 

49 2 10 

66 19 19 

371 8 9 

Grand Total I. & II., 

195 0 0 

89 0 0 

165 0 0 

165 0 0 



1 

Talukddrs. 




r'Mnsalradn, 

9 0 0 

1 13 0 0 1 

1 55 18 9 

76 18 9 


Hindd, . . 

70 0 0 

1 5 0 0! 

1 6 12 10 

87 12 10 

i 

! 

j 








Zammddrs. 










Mnsalmdn, 

20 15 10 

27 17 10 

62 1 12 

101 12 12 


Hindii,. . 

89 6 10 

46 3 10 

48 7 9 

181 16 9 

- 

^Nazdl, 

4 12 10 

10 0 

0 0 0 

5 12 10 


Total, . . 

195 0 0 

91 0 0 

163 0 0 

i 

449 0 0 




No 366& 


From 

COLOls'EL J. EEID, 

Commissioner, Lucknow. 

To 

The Ofeg. Personal Assistant to the 

Chief Commissioner, Oudh. 

Dated Lucknoio, the 22wcZ August 1872, 
Sir, 


I have the honor to submit the following observations 
on the final lleport of the Settlement of the Lucknow Dis- 
trict. The demarcation of villages was commenced by the 
late Mr. J ohn Kavanagh in Pebruary 1860 ; the Khasrd 
Survey was commenced a few months later by Major Boul- 
derson, now Settlement Ofidcer of Kheri. 

These operations were satisfactorily conducted, and were 
brought to a close at the end of the cold season of 1863-64 
One parganah was assessed by Mr. Capper, now Commis- 
sioner, llai Bareli Division, and the remainder of the District 
by Mr. Maconochie, Settlement Ofidcei', Gonda. The report 
is furnished by Mr. Butts, who took charge in August 1869. 
By this time the survey, assessments, and most of tlie inquiry 
into rights had been completed, and it only remained to finish 
the judicial work, fair the records, and hand them, over to 
the District authorities. Mr. Butts has written a very interest- 
ing report, but ho expresses his regret tliat it should not 
have devolved on some of the distinguished Ofldoers, who in 
reality effected the Settlement, to report the result of their 
labours. 

There have been numerous changes of Commissioners 
as well as Settlement Officers, and I myself did not take 
charge of the Division till long after the completion of the 
Settlement, and I am now required to review a report on 
operations which I had no oppoi'tunity of observing. 
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2. Itt the following brief observations I shall follow 
the order of the statements in preference to the arrange- 
ments of subjects adopted by the writer of the report. 

Statement I. shews that the district, as settled, was 
divided into four Tahsils, comprising 
ten parganahs, and 1,416 villages. 
The total area was 8,90,786 acres, and the details according 
to the professional and field survey were as follov s ; — 



Cultivated. 

Culturable. 

Barren. 

Total. 

Professional S arvey. 

4, Vs, 551 

1,01,293 

3,03,337 

8,78,181 

Piekl Survey. 

4,81,342 

2,10,208 

1,99,218 

8,90,786 


The two surveys correspond pretty closely with regard 
to the cultivated area, but under culturable and barren there 
are \ ery great discrepancies, the field survey shews more than 
double the professional under the former heading, and nearly 
the same number of acres less under barren. Discrepancies 
under these headings are by no means uncommon, but what 
is remarkable in Lucknow is, that while the professional 
survey generally returns less barren than the khasra, it here 
returns 50 per cent. more. 

I have no doubt the classification of the field survey is 
the more correct, even this gives 27'57 per cent, of barren, 
which is higher than any district in the province except 
Pratdbgarh, where it is 29'9. The provincial average is 19‘37, 
as shewn in the annual report for the year ending 30th 
September 1870. 

3. Less than half of the land shown as barren in the 
field survey returns is actually such; the details arc as 
follows 


Village sites, 

... 1-88 

Jhlls and Tanks, ... ... 

... 405 

Hoads and Paths, ... ... 

... 109 

Hevenne free, 

... 7-22 

Barren, i.e., sterile, 

... 12-72 
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The district is not well wooded ; the percentage of land 
under groves being only 2-89 of the total area ; of this -36 
is assessed, and the remainder 2-63 revenue free, according 
to the provincial rule under which groves up to 10 per cent, of 
the area in each village are exempted from assessment 

The provincial average area under groves is 4-66 per cent. 

4. The cost of the settlement was Rs. 5,34,243-9-10, ac- 
cording to the completion report ; 
but the linancial Commissioners 
Annual Report for the year ending 30th September 1870, 
gives the total cost at Rs. 6,46,888, and that for the year 
ending 30th September 1871, at Rs. 6,48,086-10-6 ; compared 
with Undo the cost is very marked ; the rates are as below ; 


Lucknow Undo 

Cost per square mile, ... 383 10 3 198 1 6 


Percentage of cost on the > 44 n-' q 

revised demand for one year, j ^ 


22 13 6 


The undermentioned figures will show under what heads 
the differences are most striking. 



Lucknow 


Undo 

Measurement 

63,510 

6 

7 

61,821 

Records, 

1,91,261 

14 

3 

1,01,986 

Officers, 

1,94,630 

1 

1 

49,362 

Pixed establishment, ... 

48,814 

12 

3 

21,346 

Contingencies, 

36,026 

7 

8 

18,350 

Total Rs., ... 

6,34,243 

9 

10 

2,52,864 


With regard to the records it may be noted, that 30,355 
village papers were prepared in Lucknow, against 18,608 in 
"Undo, owing, I presume, to the order, that duplicates of these 
papers should be prepared, not having been issued till after 
the Undo Settlement had been completed. 
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6. Under Officers, tlie difference, Trliicli is enormous, 
arises in part at least from the fact, that for some three years 
the Deputy Commissioner of Undo, though conducting the 
settlement, drew his pay as District Officer. With regard to 
other Officers also, the difference may be rather in the clas- 
sification of charges than in actual expenditure. The litiga- 
tion too, in Luckuow, was more than double that of Undo, the 
numbers of cases being 27,319 and 12,658 respectively. In 
Undo the settlement was commenced by Mr. Clifford, De- 
puty Commissioner ; he was joined after two years by Mr. 
Maconochie as Assistant Settlement Officer, and when ho 
went home a year later, he was succeeded by the latter Officer, 
so that practically there were no changes : in Lucknow, on 
the other hand, Settlement Officers were frequently changed, 
and such changes are any thing but favorable to economical 
management. 


Statement III. 


6. This Statement shews the castes and the numbers of 
each ; it has been noticed at length by 
the Officiating Settlement Officer in 
liis report p.p. 51 to 61, and no remarks seem called for from 
me. 


7. This Statement shows that of the 1,498 Mahals 

District, 374 with a Govern- 
ment demand of Es. 3,23,209 are 
settled with 37 T’alukddrs, but 162 of these, are held in whole 
or pai't by under proprietors, so that Lucknow is by no 
means a T’alnkddri District. In many cases only portions of 
the estates of these T’alnkddrs lie in Lucknow. 


1,124 Villages are hold by 14)756 - independent village 
proprietors ; in 603, the tenure is Zaminddri ; in 484, Patti- 
ddri ; and in 17, Bhayachara ; 20 arc not accounted for. 
There are 2,733 Chaukiddrs, and 1,696 sir-holders. 


These tenures are described by the Officiating Settle- 
ment Officer at pages 88 to 95 of bis report. There is no 
complete record’ of tenants with a right of occupancy. 

The average lioldings, sir .aijd. 'others* of. cultivating , 
occupants are as follows 
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A. 

R. 

P. 

Proprietor’s sir, 

... 8 

0 

23 

Under-Proprietor’s sir, 

... 6 

0 

38 

Chaukidar’s holdings, 

... 2 

0 

15 

Resident cultivator’s ditto, ... 

... 3 

3 

33 

Non-resident cultivator’s ditto, 

... 2 

3 

3 


Proprietors have generally other land besides sir in 
their cultivation. 

The holdings of cultivators necessarily run small in a 
densely populated District. 

8. As was to he expected in the immediate vicinity 

of the Capital, revenue free grants are exceptionally numer- 
ous and extensive. They aggregate 7'22 per cent of the entire 
area ; the land revenue tlius relinquished by Government 
amounts to Ks. 84j,24i7 per annum, of which Rs. 13,673, have 
been assigned for one life only ; 58,104 to the present 

holders and their heirs in direct lineage ; and Es. 12,560 in 
perpetuity. Detailed information on these points will be 
found in the Ofdciating Settlement Officer’s Report, paras. 81 
and 82, p. 24, and addendum : No. 2 to Statement, No. IV. 
The great majority of the grantees are members of the late 
Royal family. 

9. Preliminary arrangements for assessments were made 

in 1863-64 ■; in the following year 
' Parganah Kakori was assessed by 

Mr. Capper, the papers of one Tahsil were completed, of 
another partly prepared, and every village in two Tahsils, 
was visited. 

( Tahsils Lucknow and Mohanlallganj were assessed by 
Mr. Maoonocbie during 1865-66, Malihdbad in 1866-67;' 
and Kursi, the last Tahsil, in 1867-68. The principles on 
which both officers made their assessments will be found in 
paras. 14 to 33 of the Officiating Settlement Officer*s Report, 
but I think it desirable to give Mr. Maconochie’s. remarks on 
the assessment of each Tahsil and Parganah in extenso as 
an appendix. 
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10. Tlie classification of soils and rates of rent, as al- 
ready reported, will be found in the report of the Officiating 
Settlement Officer, pages 18 to 22, and I shall confine my- 
self to brief observations on the assessment of each TahsH. 

The Lucknow Tahsil contains three Parganahs, namely, 
Tahsfl Lucknow. Lucknow, Bijuaur and Kakiirl. 

The soil of Parganah Lucknow is, as a rule, inferior 
particularly on the banks of Gumti 
Parganaii Lucknow. owing to the vicinitj of a great city 

the proportion of valuable crops produced is unusually high ; 
only 85 per cent of the cultivation is irrigated ; in the khadir 
of the Gumti, good crops are produced without irrigation. 
Water is 20 feet from the surface, and tlie depth of water in 
wells is 7 feet. The average cost of a pakka well is said to 
be'Ks. 375 but this seems an excessive estimate, and of a 
kachcha well, Es. 9. A considerable proportion of the Pargan- 
nah is held by Jagfrdars, members of the ex-lloyal family ; 
home villages are held by Talukdars, some by independent 
Musalman and Eajput Zamindars ; a few are Nazul. 

The cultivators are of all classes, the hard working castes 
being in excess, and all are well to do. 

The following are the estimates of rentals : 



Klialsa. 

JagUir. I 

Total. 

According to cliak rates, 

3.16.205 

98,7ia 

4,14,053 

Tillage rates, 

3.10,1757 

81,874 

3,92,031 

Corrected Jamabandi, ... 

3,23,748 

88,659 

4,11,407 

Admitted Eental, ... ... 

2,37,187 

68,637 

3,06,724 


The revised Government demand on the khalsa only is, 
including cesses, Es. 1,56,033, being an increase of Es. 15,502, 
or 11’3 per cent over the Summary Settlement Jamfi. 

The revenue rates are ; 

Eupees 2 11 0 on cultivation. 

2 2 0 on Mdlguzfiri. 

1.9 0 on total area. 


9 > 
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The ahoTe rates seem rather low for a Parganah con- 
taining SO_ great a city, hut, as already remarked, the soil is 
generally inferior. 


11. In a few Tillages only of this Parganah is the soil 

Parganah Bijnaur, 0X1 the hauks of the Sai it is 

very hght, barren usar plains run 
through the centre villages, ani the cultivation is inferior. 
There are considerable facilities for irrigation from jheels, 
tanks, and kacbcha wells, which can be made with ease. The 
average depth of water from the surface is only 17 feet, and 
of water in wells 8 feet ; the cost of a pakka well is Es. 143, 
and of a kacbcha one lls. G. 


The population is 369 per square mile ; this seems low 
for Oudh, but as regards cultivated area only, it is high, 
for no less than 43 per cent, of the total area is barren. 
The land is chiefly held by independent Mahomedan and 
Edjput Zamindars, most of whom are in debt and 
difiiculties. 


The same description applies to the cultivators as in 
Lucknow. 


The aTorage chak rates give a rental 

of Eupees, 1,75,470 

Do. do. village do., Eupees, ... 1 87,842 

Corrected Jamdbandi do., 1,78,896 

Admitted assets do., 1,48,169 

The revised Government demand, including cesses, is 
Es. 99,997, being an increase of Es. 12,946, or 14'8 on 
the demand of the Summary Settlement. 

The Eevenue falls at ; 

Eupees 2 4 0 On cultivation. 

„ 1 6 0 On mdlguzdri. 

„ 1 0 0 On total area. 
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12, This Parganali closely resembles Bijuaur, except 
that tbe facilities for irrigation are 
Parganai Eaton. rather greater. The revised demand 

is, including cesses, Rs. 46,383, the summary jnmd was 
Es. 42,425, there is, therefore, an increase of Rs. 2,958, or 
7 per cent. 


The revenue rates are : 


On cultivation, 
On malguzdri 
On total area, 


... Rs. 2 4 0 

... „ 1 16 0 

... „ 1 3 0 


13. This Tahsil 

ITahsil Molianlallgaiij. 


comprises two Parganalis ; one 
giving the name to the Tahsil, the 
other JSiigohan Sassendi. 


The soil is generallv of very 


good 


Parganah Mohaulallganj. 


quality, but in the 
few villages to the North of the 
Sultdnpur road, it is inferior. The 
crops, too, are of more than average value, and sugar-cane 
is extensively grown. Mr. Maconochie states opium was 
largely grown till the late prohibition ; I do not know what is 
here referred to. The irrigation is fair, being 45 per cent, 
of cultivation ; it is. carried on from large jhils as well as 
pakka and kaohcha wells ; the depth of the water from the 
surface is 20 feet, and of water in wells 10 feet, the cost of 
a pakka well is Rs. 68, and of a kachcha one Rs. 5. 


The population is 455 to the square mile. With the 
exception of two small Talukas, the lands are held by in- 
dependent Zamindars, Mahomedans, Rdjputs and Kurmis ; 
they are described as extravagant and embarrassed, while 
the cultivators on the other hand are in comfortable 
circumstances. 


The village rates give a rental of Rs. 3,64,707 
Corrected Jamdbandi, ... „ 3,60,556 

Chak rates, 4,04,818 

Admitted assets,.., ... ... „ 2,88,521 
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Tlie revised demand including cesses is Rs. 1,84,232, 
shewing an increase of Es. 27,721 or 17'7 per cent over the 
summaiy settlement demand. 

The revenue falls at : 

On cultivation, Es. 2 12 0 

On mdlguzM, „ 1 14 0 

Total area, „ 1 7 0 

These rates are high, but not higher than the conditions 
justify. 

14. The soil of this small Parganah is for the most 
ParganA Nigoiiaii Siseii- part a light domat, intermingled with 
hhlir. The rahi and hharif crops are 
nearly equal. 42 per cent of the cultivation is returned as 
irrigated, but the irrigation is rather uncertain, depending 
mainly on the Eankh Naddi, which drains the Bijnaur 
jhils, which do not hold wnter for any great length of time, 
U'he average depth of water from the surface is 18 feet, and 
of water in wells 8 feet The cost of a pakka well is Es. 132, 
and of a kachcha one, Es. 4. The population is fair, 
amounting to 417 to the square mile. The Wure is chiefly 
Talukdai’L The cultivators are hardly equal to their brethren 
in the adjoining Parganah. 

The average chak rate gives a rental of Es. 1,07,300 
Ditto, village ditto, „ 1,16,599 

Corrected jamdbandi, „ ■ 1,28,379 

Admitted assets, ... „ ’ 71,370 

The demand has been fixed at Es, 49,421, including 
cesses, shewing an increase of Es. 12,090 or 32'3 per cent. 

The Revenue falls : 


On cultivation Es. 2 0 0 


On mdlguzdri. 
On total area, 





93 
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15. The Tahsil comprises two parganahs, Malihabad 
and Mohan Auras. 


Talisil Malihabad. 


on 
light 


The soil of Malihabad varies in quality, being good 
■B , Tir 1 .U V the South and West, but very 

a a a . towards the East. 34i per cent of the 
cultivation is irrigated. The tanks are shallow, and seldom hold 
water beyond December, nearly half the irrigation is there- 
fore from kachcha wells, and these might be greatly increased. 
The average depth of water from the surface is 18 feet, and 
a depth of 12 feet in wells can be secured. The crops are 
of the ordinary description. Tlie population is 432 per square 
mile, and of the cultivators the hardworking classes are in 
the majority. 


The different calculations gave assets as follows : 


Chak rates, 

Village rates, 

Corrected jamdbandi, . . . 
Admitted assets. 


Es. 8,33,140 
„ 3,23,607 
„ 3,26,885 
„ 2,16,130 


The revised demand is Eupees 1,52,596, including ces- 
ses, showing, an increase of Eupees 33,951 or 28.62 per cent. 

The revenue rates are : 


On cultivation, ... 

Es. 

2 

2 

0 

On mdlguzdri, ... 

99 

1 

8 

0 

On total area, 

99 

1 

4 

0 


16. The soil is very variable, bhdr and light domat 
Pttganaii Mohau Auras. prevailing largely in the Southern 

villages, matiyar on the East and 
West, and good domat in the North. There is much lisar. 
Irrigation is wanting ; the Sai gives an ample supply of water 
for the crops grown along its banks, but the tanks are, as a 
rule, shallow, and few large jhils hold water long ; kachcha 
wells too, as a rule, cannot be made without difficulty. 
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The crops are inferior in the southern villages, but good 
in the rest of the parganah. The cultivators are generally 
well to do, and of the hardworking classes. 

The deduced rates gave assets as follows : 


Average chak rates. 

2,83,858 

Village rales, 

2,81,561 

Corrected jamdbandi. 

2,83,059 

Admitted assets. 

2,15,984 


The revised demand is Eupees 1,38,784, inclusive of 
cesses. The increase is Eupees 18,807, or 15 ‘65 per cent. 

The revenue rates fall at : 


On cultivation. 

• • • 

Es. 

2 

1 

0 

On mdlguzdri. 


99 

1 

8 

0 

On total area. 


99 

1 

1 

0 


17. Tahsil Kursi comprises three Parganahs ; Eursi, Dewa, 
Tahsa Karsi. and Mahona. 

The soil of this Parganah is generally very fertile, though 
ParganaiiKurai. '^Iiere is a little light sandy bhtir. 

The cultivation on the north of the 
Parganah, where the population is sparse, is poor ; but on the 
south, where the population is dense, it is very fine. 60 per 
cent of the cultivation is irrigated, almost entirely from 
jhils. Water is only 17 feet from the surface, and wells 
hold 9 feet of water. 

The deduced assets are : 

Chak rates Es. 1,27,022 

Village rates, ... ... „ 1,24,139 

Corrected jamdbandi, 1,27,440 

Admitted assets, ... „ 77,763 
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The revised demand is Rs. 74,655 including cesses, the 
increase is Es. 31,954 or 74-83 percent, and the revenue 
rates fall : 

On cultivation at, ... Es. 2 7 0 

On cultivated and culturable, „ 1 8 0 

On total area, ... ... „ 1 5 0 

18. This is a very fine Parganah, and the soil is of 
Parganah Dewa. the Same quality throughout. 

The population is 494 per square 
mile, and the best classes of cultivators predominate ; 43 per 
cent of the cultivation is irrigated, more than thi-ee-fourths 
fromjhfls. Water is met at 14 feet from the surface, and the 
wells hold 6 feet of water. 

The assets according to the different calculations are as 
follows : 


Village rates,... ... Rs. 2,88,014 
Corrected jamdbandf, „ 2,97,776 

Admitted assets, 1,83,620 

The revised demand is Rupees .1,52,031, the increase is 
Rupees 46,096, or 45-51 per cent., and the revenue rates are : 

On cultivation, .... Es. 2 13 0 

On cultivated and culturable „ 1 16 0 

On total area, ... „ 1 10 0 

These rates are high, but tbe Parganah is an exception- 
ably fine one. 


19. The Parganah is generally fertile and well cultiva- 

Gumti it IS undulating and varied by 
occasional marshy and sandy tracts, and towards the south, 
large lisar plains are found. The more valuable crops 
are extensively grown. 48 per. cent of the cultivation is irri- 
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gated, four-fifths from jhils. Water is met with 25 feet from 
the surface, and wells hold as much as 11 feet of water. 
Kucha wells can be dug without difficulty. 

The deduced assets are- 

- 


Average chak rates. 

• • • • • • 

2,95,928 

Village rates. 

... ... ,5 

2,96,911 

Corrected jamdbandi. 

••• 33 

3,10,359 

Admitted assets. 

••• ••• 33 

1,89,683 


The revised demand is, Es. 1,35,486. 


The increase is, Bs. 30,934 or 29-6 per cent. And the 
revenue rates fall : — 

On cultivation, ... Es. 2 8 0 

On cultivated and culturable, ... „ 1 13 0 

On total area, ... „ 1 6 0 

20. The summary settlement for the entire district was 
Bs. 9,65,599-12-0; the revised demand is Es. 11,88,618, show- 
ing an increase of Bs. 2,33,019, or 24’38 per cent ; it varies 
very much in the different parganahs namely, from 7 per 
cent in Kakori, to 74 in Kursi ; in Chak II., of par- 
ganah Kursi, the rise is as much as 99 per cent and the 
settlement officer admits, that even now the assessment is a 
light one, though he was afraid, and with reason,— to go 
higher. 

I should note here, that the figures in the Appendix, 
(Mr. Maconochie’s reports), do not correspond exactly with 
those in the printed report, as corrections were made subse- 
quently, and in the annual report for the year ending 30th 
September 1871, the figures will be found to differ slightly. 

The revenue rates for each tahsil for the district, and the 
other most highly assessed districts in the proYince are as 
follows : — 
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On cultivation. 

On cultivated 
and 

culturable. 

Total area. 

Lucknow Tabsil, 

2 8 0 

2 1 10 

14 0 

Mohanl^ganj, ... .•« . 

2 9 0 

1 11 0 

16 0 

Malihabad, 

2 3 0 

1 10 0 

14 0 

Kursi, 

2 10 0 

1 12 0 

18 0 

Lucknow District, 

2 6 7* 

1 11 11 

15 0 

Pfdi Bareli, ••• ••• 

2 6 4 

1 10 0 

... 

TJn£o, 

2 6 10 

19 6 

... 

B^aBanki, 

2 4 7 

1 15 1 

... 


* Per annual report for year ending SOth. September last. 


In a late memorandnm of Mr. Colvin, Secretary, Board 
of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, the highest rent rates 
in completely re-assessed districts are as follows : — 



1 

On cultivation. 

On assessable. 

Mozzuffurnagur, 


8 5 3 

'94eerut, ... ... ... ... ... ... 


8 6 2. 

AUyguib, 

4 5 4 

3 11 S 

Mynpooiy, 

4 6 7 

8 10 1 

The Lucknow rates are, •», 

4 13 2 

8 7 10 


The Lucknow rates were nominally higher, but these 
figures give the rates actually worked up to; the nominal rates, 
vide statement, XIIL would give a demand, including cesses, 
of Es. 13,10,860 including cesses, instead of Bs. 11,88,618, 
the amount finally fixed. 
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21. Tiie revised demaiiid has been collected in the different 
Tabsils for three, four, and five years, the collections have 
been made, I believe, without much difficulty, though not too 
easily. In some villages, indeed, reductions have been found 
necessary, and two or three appeals are still pending. 


Only two considerable estates are under direct manage- 
ment, namely, Elasmandi and Etonja, both in Tahsil 
Malihabad. J udging merely from the rent roll, the former is' 
rather under, and the latter considerably over assessed ; but 
the management of these estates has hitherto not been alto- 
gether satisfactory, and I think an enhanced rental may con- 
tidently be anticipated under the new regime. If a continu- 
ance of rents at the rates prevailing two years ago could be 
reckoned upon, I should be inclined to think that the district 
was assessed at rather less than full half assets, but the years- 
immediately preceding 1870 were exceptionally favorable for 
Oudh. Crops were good, or at least fair, and owing to short- 
comings in adjoining Provinces, the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce ruled high, and cultivators were in a position to pay 
heavy rents, but the last two years have witnessed a very 
different state of affaitrs, and for the agricultural year just 
ended, it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that little more than 
four-fifths of the rent has been realized. Very great difficulty 
has been experienced in collecting the revenue, and notwith- 
standing numerous alienations, temporary and permanent, by 
land-holders, to obtain the means of meetmg their obligations, 
there is even now a considerable balance. ManyZamumrs, as 
noted by the Settlement Officer, are in straitened circumstances, 
but for this, no doubt, they might have pulled through a couple 
of bad years, without borrowing, but the number of transfers 
certainly tends to indicate that the Government demand does 
not press too lightly. 


The assessments were almost entirely made by Mr. 
Maconochie ; he had assessed great portion of Undo before 
being transferred to Lucknow, he does his work carefully and 
methodically, and having regard to all the risks attending 
farming in India, I have no doubt he has pitched the demand 
as high as is safe for a long term of jrears, and I recommend 
that his assessment be formally sanctioned. 
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I should not omit to mention, that since the statements 
were prepared, the burden on land has been considerably in- 
creased by the Local Rates Act. 

22. This statement shews that in all, 27,139 claims 

statement VI. Were preferred, of which 27,095 were 
Judicial proprietary right, disposed of by the Settlement Courts. 

As regards proprietary right in T’alukd villages, the set- 
tlement of 1858-59 was final. In those held by Zamindars 
it was subject to revision, and the result was that about one- 
seventh changed hands. 

As already noted, Lucknow is not a T’alukdari District, 
and claims to sub-settlement were conse- 
Stth-Bettiements. queutly not numerous ; of the 569 pre- 

ferred, 142, or one-fourth were decreed, being exactly the pro- 
vincial average according to last annual report. In 51 entire 
villages, and 102 portions of villages decreed in sub-settle- 
ment, the under-proprietors have a profit of Rs. 32,114 per 
annum. 

A large proportion of the disappointed suitors, no doubt, 
eventually secured minor rights, such as sir or right of occu- 
pancy. Statement No. XI. shews 1,097 sub-proprietors, hold- 
ing 6,983 acres, or on an average 6 ‘37 acres, and 801 tenants, 
with aright of occupancy, holding 5,398 acres, or on an average, 
6 • 74 acres . No doubt, these last will receive material additions 
to their numbers hereafter. 

7,171 claims for shares were instituted ; the suitors were 
^ , successful in rather less than one-half. 

CkuuB for sliares. x i • j. i -j-j. i xi j. 

In many cases claimants admitted that 
they had been excluded from actual management during the 
Native Government, but pleaded that the portion of sir they 
held represented their share, and this plea was often made 
good. 


• Sir, &c. 


5,759 claims were preferred, and the claimants were 
successful in rather more than half the 


number of cases. 


No fewer than 7,132 claims were preferred for groves, 
Gmes. and about two-thixds were decreed. 
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Other claims are neither numerous, nor important, and 
Other claims* call for no remark. 

23. Only one case of redemption of mortgage is shewn 
in the statement, which is very remai'kable. The Officiating 
Settlement Officer condemns in strong terms Act XIII. 
of 18G6. As I have reported elsewhere, I believe the 
late Financial Commissioner, acting on the opinion of 
the Advocate-General, who knew nothing of the circum- 
stances, or the object in view in passing the Act, gave 
it a far wider scope than was contemplated ; it was simply the 
embodiment of an agreement on the pai't of the T’alukddrs 
not to plead their sanads in bar of claims by village proprie- 
tors to redeem their villages mortgaged to T’alukd^rs, and 
included in T’alukaa held under sanads. 


The judicial work was nearly equally divided among : — ■ 
(1.) Settlement Officer and Assistant Settlement Officer, 
(2.) Extra Assistant Commissioners, and, 

(3.) Suddur Moonsm’ims. 

The returns present no very salient features, and I regret 
I am not in a position to state confidently, how far the deci- 
sions of the Settlement Courts have given general satisfaction. 

24. This statement shows that 1,985 Chauklddrs watch 

1,498 mehdls, and 2,282 hamlets, with an 
‘ ■ areaof 1,392 square miles, and population 

of 6,97,499, occupying 1,57,516 houses. The average charge 
of a Chauki'ddr is, therefoi-e, 7 9 houses — ^which is moderate, and 
his remuneration in cash and kind averages Rs. 26, but this 
does not include dues or perquisites. 

25. This statement shews a total of 6,487 fresh water 

pakka wells-of which 3,373 are used for 
^ ■ irrigation ; and 330 salt or brackish* 

pakka wells, of which 311 are used for irrigation ; 11,313 fresh 
kachcha wells, of Avhich 7,003 are used for irrigation ; and 1,437 
brackish kachcha w^ells, of which 1,393 are used for irrigation. 
The average depth of water from the surface is 18^ feet. 
The percentage of cultivation irrigated is 43*50, great part of 
the irrigation is from jhils and tanks, and a little from rivers. 
For details, I refer you to the Officiating Settlement Officer’s 


Statement IX. 
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Eeport (Part III, p. 63); he here refers to the results likely 
to result from the canal, but I do not think canal can compete 
with well'irrigation where the average depth of the water 
from the surface is 1 8-^ feet, and wells both kachcha and pakka 
can be made at no great cost. 

26. This statement shews a total of 79,537 cows ; 29,287 
she-buffaloes ; 1,628 bullocks for carrying 
tatement . burdens; 122,585 plough bullocks ; 8,110 

for ploughing and other purposes. There are no pasture lands, 
i.e., lands laid dov/n in grass, and the cattle generally are in 
wretched condition. Cart bullocks are an exception ; most 
of them are fine large well fed animals. 

The plough bullocxs, though small, are equal to the work 
required of them, and a very limited supply of food suffices 
to keep them in working order, and this to a poor cultivator, 
is a very important consideration. In the present state 
of agriculture, I have no doubt that for ploughing onZ?/, small 
bullocks are preferable to large ones, but some cultivators 
find it to their advantage to keep bullocks of a superior stamp, 
which are used for ploughing during the season, and fur 
draught during the rest of the year. Horses and ponies 
are very poor and not numerous. 


27. The produce statement is valuable, as shewing the 
^ , __ area under each description of crop; but, 

as regards the out-turn, it is not, I think, 

at all reliable. 


According to the annual provincial report for the year 
1870-71, the average produce per acre was as below, and for 
the purpose of comparison I give the rates entered in state- 
ment XII. 


E.ice, 

Wheat, 

JA p. 78 of report. Inferior grains. 
Opium, 

Sugar, 

Tobacco, ... 


1808-69. 

649lbs. 

1869-70. 

701 

Stat. XII. 

380 

878 

908 

630 

544 

704 

604 

20 

16 

12 

816 

849 

758 

700 

702 

226 
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The above figures shew that the yield is much under- 
estimated, and there are obvious mistakes in the statement, 
which there are now unfortunately no means of correcting, e.g , 
the yield of sugarcane per acre from unirrigated land is 
given as thrice that from irrigated, and the yield of both wheat 
and barley is shewn to be less from irrigated than from 
unirrigated land. 


28. 


Statement XIII, 


This statement shews the rents of the diffei'ent 
classes of soil, irrigated and unirrigated, 
to be as follows : — 




Goind. 



Bhur. 

1 

Total. 

Talisil Lu ci 21 ow Irrigated, . . . 

! 8 15 

0 

7 

1 

0 

7 5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 7 

9 

0 


IJnirrigatod, 

7 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 2 

0 

2 13 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Tahsxl Kolian- [ 

^ Irrigated,.., 

9 

3 

0 

1 6 11 

0 

6 7 

0 

4 

5 

0 

7 

3 

0 

liUgiUlj. ^ 

ITnirrigatod, 

6 

2 

0 

4 

1 

5 

0 

4 3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Talisfl Mulilia- j 

Irrigated,... 

7 

9 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

bad. ^ 

Unirrigated, 

5 

13 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 12 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 14 

0 

( 

'Irrigated,... 

8 11 

0 

5 10 

0 

5 15 

0 

4 

4 

0 

7 

6 

0 

Talisil Kursi, ^ 




1 











XJnii’vigatod, 

7 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 4 12 

0 


Irrigated,... 

8 

9 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Total. j 



1 

1 












1 

Unirrigated, 

*6 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

4 2 

0 

2 14 

0 

4 

4 

0 

* Error in Statement, 






1 









TJnao District, ' 

f Irrigated,... 1 

7 12 

0 

6 

0 

0! 

5 1 

0 

3 14 

0 


... 


average. 1 

( Unirrigated, 

5 

15 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 11 

0 

2 10 

0 ' 


... 



The Lucknowrates seem veryhigh, but as already stated, they 
were not worked up to, they were deduced only from lands 
held by tenants at will, and paying cash rents ; they could not 
with safety be applied to the entire cultivatioa. The Officiat- 
ing Settlement Officer, in his para. 27, page 76, expresses an 
opinion, that rents are still rising, and he u as, no doubt right, 
if his remark applies to the state of affairs when the assess- 
ments were made, but as stated in para. 21, rents are certain- 
ly not rising now, rather the reverse. The difference between 
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the rates of rent for total irrigated and noirrigated land is 
owing to comparative superiority of soil, as well as to irriga- 
tion ; of first class land (Goind), nearly three fourths is irri- 
gated, and of the worst (Bhfir), about one-eleventh only. 

29. The Officiating Settlement Officer in Part VI., page 
157 of his report, describes the voluminous records of a regu- 
lar settlement ; their cost has been elsewhere adverted to ; and 
in Appendices 1 and 2, he gives an interesting description of 
of the City of Lucknow, and of the parganah families of the 
district. As some clerical errors have crept into the report 
and returns, I append a list of corrections. 

80. The following officers were employed at various 
periods during the progress of this settlement. 

Colonel S. A. Abbott, Commissioner. 

Mr. CiUTie, Settlement Commissioner & Commissioner. 

Colonel L. Barrow, Commissioner. 

TV". C. Capper, Esq., Officiating Commissioner. 

H. S. Reid, Esq., Commissioner. 

Gore Ouseley, Esq., Commissioner. 

Major I. F. MacAndrew, Officiating Commissioner. 

I have the lionor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. REID, 

Commissioner. 



Extract paras, 57 to 94 of Settlement Officer, Lucknow’s 
Eeport for 1866-66. 


Para. 57. Talisil MohanMlganj is situated in tlie 
TaisiiMohaniiSiganj. soixthem portiou of the District, and is 
bounded on the north by the Gdmtl, 
dividing this district from Durriabad, on the east by Bdi 
Bareli, and on the south by the Sai river, ■which divides the 
district from Undo. It contains two parganahs, one bearing 
its own name, containing 171 villages with an area of 1,27,254 
acres, and Nigohdn-Sassendi containing 57 villages, with an 
area of 45,428 acres. This latter parganah was formed out 
of the two small parganahs of Nigohdn and Sassendi, lying 
in a narrow strip to the south of the tahsil along the Sdi 
river. Parganah Mohanldlganj was formed out of the old 
parganahs Gosd,inganj and Khujhauli, which lay mixed up 
together in unextractable confusion, they were, therefore, form- 
ed into one, and the name of the tahsxl station given to it. As 
will be seen at once, it contains the chief portion of the 
tahsil. 

68. To facilitate assessment, this parganah was divided 
Parganah MohanMiganj. ^ix chalvS, but as they to a great ex- 

tent partake of the same character, a des- 
cription of each is unnecessary. 

59. Por the most part the soil, except in the villages 
ggjj^ lyiiig north of the Sultdnpur Road, be- 

tween it and the Gumti, is of a very 
good quality, with considerable productive powers. Good 
domat is the prevailing soil, but tlirough the centre of the 
parganah there runs a line of jhils and marshes, surround- 
ing which there is a considerable amount of matiydr, a large 
proportion of which is of excellent quality. The returns give 
a percentage of soils over the whole parganah at 55 
domat, 35 matiydr, and 10 bhtir. I should, however, men- 
tion, that in those villages to the north of the Sultdnpur 
road, the domat is of very inferior quality indeed, and per- 
haps a more correct percentage would be 50 domat, 36 
matiydr, and 15 bhdr. 
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60. As ms to have heen expected from the quality of 

soil, the rabi crop is considerably in 
excess of the kharif, and a large propor- 
tion of the better kind of cereals is grown. In the kharif, 
rice, mSsh, moth, jo,dr and sugar-cane are the chief products, 
this latter which really belongs neither to kharif nor rabi, 
is very largely grown even now, and I feel no doubt 
myself, but that its cultivation will largely increase as has 
been the case elsewhere. The cane grown is usually the 
thin stick cane, which yields a greater abundance of sugar for 
its size, than the larger description, and does not require such 
careful cultivation. In the rabi, wheat, urhur, gram, peas, 
and barley are the chief products, all are of an excellent 
quality, the gram being generally obtained as a second crop 
off the wet rice land, it is of fine quality. Tobacco is not much 
grown, neither are vegetables. Poppy was, until the late 
prohibition, largely grown in the eastern villages, but this 
has been put a stop to, and no doubt the gardening class will 
fall back upon some equally profitable product. 

61. Irrigation is largely resorted to, 45 per cent, of the 

Irrigation. whole Cultivated area of the parganah 

being watered, this is a large percentage, 
and for the most part the irrigation is fairly certain and easy, 
being carried on from large jhils, which hold water to a late 
period, and pakkd and kachchd wells, which are readily dug 
'almost everywhere at small cost. Water as a rule, is not far 
from the surface, average distance being 20 feet, while there 
is a fair supply in the well of water, average depth being 10 
feet. The cost of a pakkd well is about Its. G8, and a kachcha, 
.one Es, 5. 


Population. ^2. Population is dense, being 455 

per square mile, 5 per house, and 138 
per 100 acres cultivated. 

The land owners are chiefly independant Zaminddrs, 
there being only two small T’alukddrs in the parganah. The 
chief castes are Edjpiits, Mahomedans, and Kurmis. They 
would have been fairly off had they exercised moderate pru- 
dence, having had a light summary jamd, but with their 
usual recklessness, they spent more than they could afford, 
and money on landed property being obtainable for the asking, 
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nearly all the Zamindars are more or less in debt, and I 
confess I do not see muck chance of tkeir recovering them- 
selves. 

The cultivating classes are on the contrary, well to do, 
as shewn by the number of their cattle, the surest sign of 
prosperity among an agricultural people, the appearance of 
their persons and houses to my mind tells nothing, consider- 
ing that 12 years ago, the fact of a man having good clothes 
.and a good house would mark him out as a man of substance, 
who could stand squeezing. The chief agricultural castes are 
Eurmis, Ahirs, Pasis, Cnainlrs, Lodhs. Kachhis are in a 
minority. 

63. The rates as a rule, are fair, 
and will rise after settlement. 

The assets according to my different calculations are : 

Average chak rates, Bs. 4,04,818 

Villago „ „ 3,64,707 

Corrected jaimibandi „ 3,60,556 

. Allowed assets „ 2,88,521 

I have proposed a jamd of Es. 1,79,474 + 4,506 =Bs. 
183,980, assuming about the village rate return. 

This falls at : 

On cultivation, Bs. 2 ‘ 12 9 

On malguzdri, „ 1 14 8 

On total area, „ 1 7 3 

which considering the capabilities of the parganah, cannot 
be high. 

64. The summary jamd Es. 1,56,620 has been in- 
creased to extent of Bs. 22,854, or about 14 per cent. 

66. This small parganah was divided into two portions, 
chaks No. I. and II., more for the 
^Parganaii NigoiiSa-Sassoa- convenience of working, than for any 

difference observable in quality of soil, 
&c. , , . . 


Chaks. 
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65. For the most part soil is a light domat, inter- 
mingled with bhiir. In the villages 
near the Sdi bhdr abounds, changing to 
domat as villages near the Mohanlalganj boundary; per- 
centage being 50, 36, 14. 

67. The crops are pretty equally divided between 
kharif and rabi. In the former, 
bajrd, moth, mash and rice, and in 
the latter, wheat, arhair, gram and goja,i' are the chief 
products, neai’ly an equal quantity of land being under culti- 
vation in each season ; there is no sugar, and but little tobacco 
or garden produce grown. 


68. Irrigation is not so much wanting, being 42 per 
irrigaUon. ^ Uncertain. A good deal of 

water depends on the Bank Nala, 
which carries ojff the superfluous water from the Bijnaur 
jhlls, and numerous shallow tanks which do not hold water 
any great length of time. "Wells are not freely dug, and sel- 
dom last beyond the season. The average depth from the 
surface is 18 feet, and water in well 8 feet, and cost of pakkd, 
weU Rs. 132, and kachchd Rs. 4. 


69. 


Population. 


The population is fairly dense, amounting to 417 
per square mile, 4 per house, 126 per 
100 acres cultivated. 


The tenure is chiefly T’alukddri, Rajah Kdshi Parshdd, 
of Sassendi, owns nearly all the villages contained in the old 
parganah of that name. Rdjah Behdri Ldl of Maurawan, 
and Bhagwdn Baksh of Kasmaura, owning a large proportion 
ofNigohdn. The independant Zamindars are chiefly Rdj- 
pdts, who are in much the state as their brethren in Mohan- 
lalganj. The cultivators are not of the best class ; Kurmls, 
and Kdchhls are wanting, Chamdrs, Pdsis, Ahirs, and 
Lodhs, being in preponderance. They are fairly well to 
do. 


70. The rates are high for the quality of soil, and 
^ capabilities of parganah. Returns give 

as follows 
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Average ch.ak rate, 

Village, 

Corrected jamabandf, 
Allowed assets. 


■ !KiS. l,0!r, 300 
... „ 1,15,699 
... „ 1,28,379 
... ,j 71,370 


I propose a jamd of Es. 51,790 + 1,302 cesses =53,092, 
whicli is about given by tbe average cbak rate, wbich. I 
have here preferred to the others. There is much batai, 
land. As a rule, it is the most inferior land in the village. To 
apply full village rates would be to assess at a higher rate than 
the land could pay, it was necessary, therefore, to allow for this 
in assuming assets on which to fix the jama. 

My proposals fall at : 

On cultivated, Es. 2 3 9 

„ mdlguzari, „ 1 6 10 

„ total area, „ 1 2 10 


71. The summary jamd amounting to Es. 37,340, 
has been increased by Es. 14,444, or nearly 39 per cent. 
Tills is a large increase, but one the landowners can well 
bear, the chief additions falling on the T’alukddrs. 

72. Altogether, I think this tahsil is perhaps the best 
in the district. It is certainly in every way to Lucknow ; the 
proposed jamd is in no way heavy, and should be paid 
readily. The total of tlie tahsil amounts to Es. 2,31,264 + 
6,808 cesses =2,37,072, being an increase on the summary 
jamd of Es. 37,298, or about 19 per cent. 

It falls at the following rate : — 

On cultivated, Es. 2 10 0 

„ mdlguzdi’l, „ 1 12 6 

,, total ai ea, ... .**■ ... ,, 1 6 1 
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73. Tahsil Lucknow, though neither the largest nor 
the best, is far the most important. It 
Taiisfl Lucknow. coutaius three parganahs 

Lucknow, 203 villages, with an area 10,990 acres. 

Bijnaur, 102 93,414 „ 

Kdkori, 64 37,231 „ 


It lies in the centre of the district, and is all hut sur- 
rounded by the other three tahsils, a small portion of the south- 
ern boundary alone touching on the district UnAo. The river 
Giimti flows through it, affording irrigation to the vil- 
lages on its bank, and an easy highway for conveyance of 
produce to the city. The main road to Cawnpore passes 
through its southern villages, and the Kail way running nearly 
parallel with it, will further assist communication and enhance 
the value of land near it. 


74. This Pai’ganah is the most northern in the tahsfl^ 
^ , and is divided into two parts by the 

PaiKanah Lucknow. n ' j.' tj. 

Kiver Guinti. It was divided into six 


chuks, one of which was devoted to the demarcated villages 
situated within city limits. The lands in these villages pay 
such an exceptional rate, that in fairness, they ought to be 
excluded from the average parganah and tahsil rates, their 
situation alone causing the land to rise so enormously in 
value. 


75. Asa rule, the soil is inferior, being either bhiir or 
inferior domat, on the side of the 
° * Gffmti, a narrow strip of kadir land 

is found, in which the soil is naturally productive, but on rising 
to the higher land, from which the rain drains off at once, the 
soil is, as a rule, unproductive, and it is not until the river has 
been left some miles, that naturally good productive soil is 
found, percentage gives 61—10 — 29. 


76. With a large city like Lucknow so close, superior 
^ crops are of course largely grown, every 

effort being made to overcome by irriga- 
tion and manuring the inferiority of soil. In the kharif, mdsh, 
moth, bdjra, jo, dr, dhdn are largely grown, sugarcane and 
vegetablesbciing extensively produced. Numerousfruitorchards 
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&r6 &lso found in tiind about tbo city, many of tiiom bcin^ very 
•valuable, not so much from the renumerative value of the pro- 
duce as from the choice quality of the trees of all descriptions 
planted and nurtured in them. In the rabi, wheat, arhar, 
gram, jao, are the principal products. 

77. Irrigation is not on the whole extensively carried 

Irrigation. retums giving but 3.5 per cent of the 

land as watered. There are but few 
large jhils, irrigation being carried on chiefly from the Giimti, 
wells, and small tanks -tvhich aflbrd one or two waterino-s. I 
should, however mention, that in the khadir of the G-dmtl, 
good crops are produced, even without artificial iiTigation. The 
kachch^i wells are usually small and worked by hand. Water 
is near the surface, being 20 feet, and water in the well seven 
feet. The average cost of a pakkd well is about Es. 375, and 
of a kachcha well Es. 9. 

78. The population even without the city villages is 
sufliciently dense. Including them, it amounts to 731 per square 
mile, five per house, 190 per cent cultivation. 

The tenure is chiefly Jaglr and T’alukddrl Situated close 
to the court a very large portion of this parganah is held re- 
venue free by members of the ex-royal family and their de- 
pendants. So much land of this description is there, and so 
little chance of its lapsing to Government, that I have in 
No. VII. statement, shewn the jagir land separately. It had 
to be separated from the regular khdilsa land, but there was 
too much to enter it all in the revenue free column. In 
many of these villages the old Zamlnddrs still maintain their 
position, but in many ail trace of them has been obliterated, 
and the Jdgirddrs hold khdm. The T’alukd villages belong 
chiefly to those T’alukddrs who formerly had influence at 
court, and managed to pick up a village here, and a village 
there, there is no one considerable t’alukd in the parganah. 
The chief independant Zaminddrs are either Mahomedans or 
Edjp-lts, but there are not very many of them. There are 
also a good many Nazdl villages and patches of Nazdl lands 
which I have assessed and brought upon the rent roll. 

The cultivators are of all classes, the hardworking castes 
being in excess, they are chiefly Ahlrs, Lodhs, Eurmls, 
Murdos and Chamdrs. They are all well to do. 
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79. The rates are high, as might have been anticipated 
from the situation of the villages round 
1^*68- about Lucknow. 1 do not think they 

will rise much. Calculations give parganah assets : — 


Average chuk rates, 

KkiOsa. 

3,16,205 

Jrfgir. 

98,748 

Total. 

4,14,953 

Village rates, 

3,10,757 

81,874. 

3,92,631 

Corrected jamabandi, 

3,22,718 

88,659 

4,11,407 

Allowed assets, 

2,37,187 

68,537 

3,05,724 


The allowed assets I place no reliance upon whatever, 
so much land having been returned in the sir or rent free, 
or as paid in kind. My proposed jama amounts to Us. 
1,39,702 + 5,578 cesses = l,lj5,2bU. 

Which falls at rate of. 

On cultivation, Us. 2 10 6 

„ mdlguzarl, „ 2 1 10 

„ total area, 1 10 9 

none of which can be considered at all heavy. 

80. The summary jamd Rs. 1,31,872 was paid as a rule 
well. There has been an increase of Its. 7,830, or about 6 
per cent on the summary jama. 

81. I have excluded the demand fixed upon the Jaglr 
villages from the above, the cesses, of course have been added, 
as these all land owners are expected to pay. Including 
Jdglr, the total revenue would be 11s. 1,83,803. 

82. Parganah Bijuaur, the most southern one of the 

Tahsil, and lying between Tahsils Mali- 
hdbad and Mohanldlganj, was divided 
into five chuks, but as they are all much alike, no special men- 
tion of any one in particular is required. 

83. In the southern villages near the Sdl, the soil be- 

comes very light, as is the case along the 
° whole course of that river, for the rest 

it is chiefly domat and matiydr, the latter being principally 
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found round about the numerous large jlills which are 
scattered all over the parganah. Through the centre villages 
run the waste XTsar plains, regarding which mention has 
been made in para. 6. The cultivation is much cut up with 
this waste, and is necessarily inferior. There are some few 
villages in which the soil is as good as good can be, but as 
a rule, it is by no means of good quality. 

As a rule the rabi crop is in excess, much of the land 
is inundated from the jhils during the 
rains, and cannot be prepared for any 
autumn crop, except rice, which, is the chief produce in the 
kharlf. In the rabi, wheat, gram and arhar, are most largely 
grown, sugarcane is also extensively grown, it is principally 
of the same quality as that grown in Mohanlalganj. 


85. 


Irrigation 


Irrigatiou. 


is chiefly carried on from jhils and 
tanks supplemented when necessary by 
kachchd wells, which can in most villag- 
es 1)0 dug with facility, water being not far from the surface, 
and the soil being stilf enough to stand without masonary sup- 
port, 60 per cent of the cultivated area is watered. The 
average depth of water from the surface of ground is 17 feet, 
of water in well 8 feet, the cost of a pakkd well Us. 143, and 
of a kachchd well Rs. 6. 

86. The population is fair, amounting to 369 per square 
mile, 4 per house, and 127 per cent cultivation. 

The tenure is chiefly independent Zaminddri. There 
are some Jdghirs and T’alukddri villages, but the greater 
proportion belong to iudopendont Zaminddrs, principally Ma- 
homedans and ildjpiits, who really appear to have possessed 
the lands between them, or perhaps the former, through 
favor at Court absorbed the lands of the inferior castes, and 
only left the Rdjpdts alone, because they feared to proceed 
to extremities with them. The majority of the Zaminddrs 
are in debt and clilficulties. The cultivators are the same 
as elsewhere, chiefly Ahlrs, Lodhs, Chamdrs, Pdsls. 

The rates are already high, I have, therefore, in fixing 
• the jamds, made some allowance for 
the probability of their remaining 
stationary some time yet. 



Calculations give assets : — 


Average chdk rates 

Bs. 

1,75,470 

Vil^ge, 

79 

... 1,87,842 

Corrected jamdbandi 

99 

... 1,78,896 

Allowed assets 

97 

... 1,48,169 


I have proposed a jamd of Bs. 86,675 + 2,479 cesses 
= 89,164. 

This falls at rate of : 

On cultivation, ... Bs. ... 2 6 2 


7) 


79 


1 15 
1 1 


7 

9 


mdlguz^ri, ... 

„ total area, ... 

88. The summary jamd Bs. 77,729, has been paid 
well, as ought also the proposed jamd. The increase has 
been Bs. 8,946, or about 9 per cent. 

89. Parganah Kdkori is much like Bijnaur in many 

„ , ways, soil and crops are of much the 

“ ■ same description, though perhaps, 

somewhat superior. Irrigation carried on from the same means, 
and to much the same extent, and the villages held principally 
by independant Zaminddrs of the same castes. 

90. I cannot pass any opinion upon the rates which 

^ . were determined by Mr. Capper. 

Returns give assets. 

Villages, Bs. ... 44,691 

Corrected jamdbandf, „ ... 62,866 

Allowed assets, „ ... 43,979 

The proposed jamd amounts to Bs. 27,666 + 1,163 ces- 
ses =28,818. 

Which falls at rate of 


On cultivation, 


7 

8 

„ mdlguzdri, 

• 99 2 

1 

7 

„ total area, 

99 ••• X 

4 

6 
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91. The summary jamd, Es. 25,812 was light, the 
increase has been Es. 2,534, or about 10 per cent on it. 

92. There is much Jdgir, whichl have not included 
in the Government demand, though cesses will have to be 
paid. Including Jdgir villages, the demand amounts to 
Es. 47,684. • 

93. The result of the re-assessment of the Tahsll is 
as follows : 

Klialsa J£gir Total, 

Summary jamd, Es. 2,35,413 63,368 2,98,781 

Proposed jamd, „ 2,64,032 69,809 3,23,841 

Or an increase, „ 18,619 6,441 25,060 

Or about 8 per ct. lOperet. 9perct. 

In this I have not included the cesses which the State- 
ment will show separately. 

94. In conclusion of this section, I append the general 
statement and average rent rates of each parganah, shew- 
ing Tahsils separately. 



STATEMENT PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE RENT RATE. 
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’Extract paras. 11 to 32 of Settlement Officer ^ LucMovfs 
Report for 1866-67. 

% 

Para. 11. During the past year tlie large TahsU ofMa- 
statement No. VII. Ihiabacl, has come under assessment. It 
Eevisiou of Assessment, ijeg to the wost of Lucknow, bounded to 
the north and west by Hardui, and to the south by Undo. On 
the east partly by Talisil Lucknow, and partly by Kursi. It 
contains two parganahs as follows : — 

1. Malibdbdd, with 188 villages, with area of 1,17,540. 

2. Mohdn-Aurds 205 „ „ „ 1,24,660. 


Para. 12. 

Parganali MaHhabad. 

as follows : — 


Parganah Mallhdbdd lies to the north of the 
Tahsil, and is on the whole, the better of 
the two. The total area may be divided 


Cultivated 68,282 acres or 57 per cent. 

Culturable waste, 28,028 231 

Barren, „ 21,203 19’9 


Total, ... 1,17,513 

Para. 13. The cultivated land varies in quality ; to the 
south and west it is very fair, indeed, producing excellent crops, 
but towards the east it gets very light, the percentage each 
class bears to the total cultivation being, 

Domat, 82 per cent. 

Matiydr, 9 „ 

Bhhr, ... 9 „ 



Para. 14. The culturable waste is, as a rule, Tery good 
indeed, and will be rapidly brought under the plough. The 
Zamlndars having only waited until assessment was declared 
to set heartily at work to improve their estates. 

Para. 15. The actual barren waste amounts to but 7'9 
per cent, of the total area, the remainder being made up as 
follows : — 


Groves, 

2-1 

per cent. 

Town lands, 

1-4 


Jhils and tanks. 

... 2'8 

P) 

Eoads and path. 

0-9 

f) 

Government miid’fi, ... 

4-8 

99 


This is a very small amount of barren land, but after visit- 
ing every village, I do not think it has been under estimated. 
As a rule, the waste land being good culturable jungle. 

Para. 16. Irrigation is, at present, on the whole wanting, 
but 34 per cent, of the cultivated area being watered. The 
tanks are as a rule shallow, seldom holding water beyond 
December. Kachchd wells are therefore the chief sources of 
irrigation, and as these could be dug to a very much greater 
extent than they are at present, I have myself, no doubt, but 
that the area under irrigation will be very largely increased. 

Para. 17. The crops are of the ordinary description, ex- 
cept in the eastern villages, the rabi crops, as wheat, gram, 
urhur, barley are in excess. The chief kharif crops being rice 
and bdjra, and moth in the eastern villages. 

Para. 18. The population compared with other parts of 
the district is by no means dense amounting to 432 per square 
mile, 4 per house, and 107 per 100 acres cultivation. 

The hardworking classes are in the majority, and are, I 
believe, fairly ofp. A large quantity of the culturable waste 
could very easily be broken up, without in any way impairing 
the tillage of the land at present under cultivation ; I have 
but little doubt that in the next year or two, niost of the pre- 
sent culturable waste will be brought under the plough. 
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Para. 19. The present rates are decidedly low ; I apipend 
a statement shewing the capabilities of each chuk as shewn 
by the percentages, and the average deduced rates. 


Percentage. 



Para. 20. The summary jamd Es. 1, 17, 494, has on the 
whole, been well paid, though not as well as it should have been. 
The Zamindtlrs, as a rule are a reckless, extravagent set of 
men, who put no restraint whatever upon their appetites, 
and squander the collections as fast as it comes in. 

Para. 21. The calculations gave assetts as follows : 

At chdk rates, Es. 3,33,140 

Village rates, 3,23,507 

Corrected jamdbandl, ... „ 3,26,885 

Allowed assets, 2,16,130 

I have assumed as my assets, „ 2,94,143 and have 
fixed the demand as follows. 


MdJguzdrf, Es. 1,47,071 

Cesses, ... ... 5 > 3,679 

Total, Es. 1,50,750 
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This shews an increase of Bs. 28,9G9, or 25 per cent, 
on the summary jamd, 129 villages being increased Bs. 
30,923 ; 26 villages being decreased Ks. 1,954. 

The revised demand falls as follows : 

On cultivation Bs. 2 11 per acre 

„ mdlguz^ri „ 1 7 4 „ 

„ total ai'ea ... ... „ 1 4 2 „ 

Para, 22. This parganah lies to the South of Maliha- 
, „ , , . bad, and is composed of the two old 
Pargana own- uras. parg^nalis of auras and Mohan com- 
bined into one. 

The total area is divided as follows. 

Cultivation, 64,419 acres 51 '5 per cent. 
Culturable waste, 22,830 „ 17‘9 „ 

Barren, 37,391 „ 30‘6 „ 

Para. 23. The cultivated land is very variable in 
quality. 

In jail the southern villages, bhiir and light domat 
largely prevails. In the eastern and western villages, matiydr, 
and. in the centre and northern villages good domat. 
The percentage of each kind on the whole area amount to 

Domat 62 per cent. 

Matiydr 19 „ 

Bhdr 19 „ 

Para. 24. The culturable waste is not as a rule good. 
It is largely mixed with tisar waste, and will not readily 
be brought under the plough, the estimated quantity is 
decidedly high., , 

Para. 25. The barren waste is in excess, and after 

visiting every part hf the parganah, I am 6f opinion, that 
the amount has been rather under, than over estimated, the 
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Tfsur is of a very bad type, and cannot I believe be broken 
up, the actual barren waste amounts to 19‘5 per cent, the 
balance being made up as follows ; — 

<>roves, 2 8 

Township, 1 q 

Jhils and tanks, 4 2 

Koads and paths, 0 9 

G overnment mM’fi, 16 

26. Irrigation is wanting, kachchd wells are dug as a 
rule with difl&culty ; in the western and centre villages are 
they alone found in any numbers, and I do not think there 
can be any great increase in their number, the tanks are as a 
rule, shallow, the large jhils about Mowaie and Dhunianals 
in west, and in Mooseypoor, Gouree Jusmuxra in the south, 
alone holding water any length of time, for the rest they 
seldom give more than one watering, though rice is 
extensivdy grown during the rains. The Sai river, however, 
which runs through the south of the parganah holds water 
all the year round, and affords an ample supply for the crops 
grown along its banks, 

Para. 27, The crops to a very great extent follow the 
soils, inferior in the southern villages, good over the rest of 
the parganah. The crops are similar to those grown in 
Malihdb^Ld, and about equal to the average. Nothing 
worthy of note is produced. 

Para. 28. Population is far from large, amounting only 
to 416 per square mile, 2 per house, and 85 per 100 acres of 
cultivation. 

As a rule the cultivators are well to do, and the hard^ 
working classes predominate ; without anj^ difficulty, they will 
be able to bring all the land which remains to be cultivated 
under the plough, so that a considerable addition to the pre* 
sent cultivated area may be anticipated. 
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Para. 29. Hie deduced rates are, as a rule, low, and will 
probably rise considerably, I here give them, together with 
the capabilities of each chak as shown by the percentage : — 


i 

i 

■s 

o 

B 

USTumber of 

Chak. 

Percentage. 

Rent Rato. 

Q 

1 

1 

Soil, 

i 

"S 

hL 

t3 

.2 

‘o 

Gl-oind. 

Dojnat. 

Matiy^r. 

Bhur. 

-p 

a 

I 

p 

^3 

sj 

a 

i 

u 

.n 

pq 

1 

ll 

ti 

TJnirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. | 


1st 

Clidk) « • t 

111 

64 

9 

37 

50 

1 

i 

13 

4’7 

2-11 

3-3 

115 

310 

2* 

115 

l-B 

4 

2iid 

do*j » » • 

84 

50 

14 

36 

41 

15 

3-12 

3*2 

2*13 

2*2 

2*8 

2*2 

2*5 

1-7 

3 

3rd 

dotj ••• 

121 

12 

20 

8 

32 

10 

4-9 

311 

310 

2*8 

3- 

2-9 

210 

ri 

§ 

. 

4tli 

do., 

120 

80 

15 

5 

28 

19 

4-5 

3-10 

3-3 ' 

210 

31 

2*5 

110 

2*2 


6tlx 

do., 

169 

56 

34 

10 

46 IS 

4-10 

3*10 

3-7 

2*4 

3- 

1 

1*13 

|2‘!7 

jl'4 


Para. 30. The summary jamd amounted to Es. 
1,20,218, on the whole it has been paid readily enough, only 
a few of the larger Pattiddri villages having being back- 
ward in paying up, and this has arisen as much as any thing, 
from the position of pattiddrs being undetermined, and no 
regular division of jamd having been made. This is being 
fast remedied, so I have every hope that a considerable im- 
provement in the manner of payment will bg observed. 

Para. 31. The deduced rates gave assets as follows : — 


A. V. chak rates, 
Village, „ 
Corrected jamdbandf, 
Admitted assets, 

I have assumed assets at 
And proposed a jamd of 


Es, 2,83,858 
„ 2,81,561 

„ 2,83,059 

„ 2,15,984 

„ 2,70,820 
„ 1,35,410 mal. 

3,407 cess. 


Total, 


a 4 • 


Es. 1,38,817 
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This shews an increase on the summary jamd of Rs 
14,687, or 12 per cent, 130 viUages being increased Es! 
19,998, and 73 villages being reduced Es. 4,806, but five 
villages being left as they were. 

This demand falls as follows : — 

^ ^ , lis. A. P. 

On cultivated area per acre, ... 2 0 11 

„ mdlguzdrl „ ... 1 8 5 

„ total area „ ... 1 1 4 

Para. 32. To sum up then for the whole tahsil. The 
revised Government demand amounts to Rs. 2,82,481, against 
a summary jamd of Es. 2,37,712, shewing an increase of 
Es. 43,656, or 18 per cent, and it falls at the following rates 

Es. A. P. 

On cultivated area per acre, ... 2 17 

„ mdlguzdri „ ... 17 0 

„ total area „ ... 1 2 7 

These rates, in comparison with those of tehsils Lucknow 
and Mohanldlganj, are light, and considering the improve- 
ability of the villages generally, the undeveloped resources, 
at command of the Zaminddrs, I cannot but think, that 
with the slightest exertion on their part, this tahsil should 
be as flourishing as any in Oudh. This demand will be col- 
lected from this harvest. 

There now remains but one tahsil to assess, and this I 
hope to get finished by the end of December, as the assess- 
ment papers of the larger portion are ready, and the remain- 
der are nearly so. The revised demand, however, will not 
under the orders now in force, be collected until the autumn 
of 1868. 



TAHSn. KURSr, PARGANAH KGRSr.-CHAK. NO- I. 
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Tlie villages in this chat are very fine, indeed. Popu- 
lation large, the hardworking classes being in excess ; ploughs 
are everywhere numerous, and as most of the culturable 
waste is of first quality, there is no reason why cultivation 
should not be extended. Eents are chiefly paid in money, the 
buttaie land being only nominally so returned to conceal 
assets, in the same way that the fallow was simply thrown 
out of cultivation to reduce the jamdband. It is nearly 
all cultivated this year. And no valid reason could be 
given for its not being cultivated in 1273. As a rule, the 
jamiis have been accepted willingly. In one case there 
was a gross attempt at fraud (in Needoorah), which the 
Zaminddrs attempted to bolster up by falsifying their papers, 
which they brought to show me I _ was wrong. I have 
already recorded a long memo upon this village in a separate 
proceeding, and hence see no necessity to say anything 
further, than that any leniency shewn by reducing the 
jamd in any way would be a simple premium on fraud, 
and much to be deprecated. Darab Ali Khan complains re- 
garding Burowlee, and simply because I understood that a 
small chak of about 100 bigds was included in it, and would 
be deducted. The fact that I was mistaken, does not affect 
the correctness of my calculations, and I would not reduce in 
anyway. Wells can be dug everywhere, and the culturable 
waste is of the best quality, and I hear on all sides that 
I have been very light ; I refuse to reduce and leave this 
memo for the benefit of my successor. 


As a whole the proposed jamd as follows : 


Average chak rates. 

... B.S. 

39,252 

Village, 

••• 

39,75G 

Corrected jamdbandi. 

••• 

42,243 

Account, 

• py 

34,303 

Allowed assets. 

• • • pp 

27,172 

Summary jamd, 

••• 99 

23,031 

I have proposed a jamd of 

... Es. 

35,180 

879 cesses 



36,059 


which is about the same as my grain account, which is a 
very low estimate, and does not include the assets from so- 
called fallow. 



TAHStL KURSr, PARGANAH ZURSP, CHAK NO. II. 
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; This chalc. forms No. 6 of Tahsil Kursi, and lies to the 
north of the parganah of Kursl It is bounded on the north- 
east by Sitdpur District, and north and east by Bdra Banlci, 
and on the south by parganah Mohonah, and a small part of 
chak No, 5 of Kursl It contains 54 demarcated villages, 
with an area of 29,989 acres or square miles. 

Total area may be divided as follows : 

Cultivation, 17,343 

Culturable waste, ... 9,364 

Barrren waste, 3,282 

The barren waste is composed chiefly of jhils, rivers, 
and village sites, paths and groves, pure dsar waste is no=. 
where met with in any quantity. 

The culturable waste is all of excellent quality, being 
covered chiefly with thick jungle. Since annexation much has 
been brought under the plough, and I anticipate a much 
larger amount being broken up immediately, now that the 
assessment has been declared. 

The' cultivated land is of first-rate quality, being good 
domat, with an admixture of matiydr ; bhiir is not found any- 
where through the villages, some inferior domat in one village 
(Khoogee), has been classed as bhiir, but it is not really 
bhiir, and yields almost as well as the rest of the land in 
the village. 

Percentages are as follows : 

Domat, ... ... ... ... 67 

Matiydr, ... 32 

Bhur, ... ... ... ... f 

Irrigation is abundant and certain. In good seasons 
the extensive jhils — tanks — scattered 
all through the villages, and the 
Kullianee which runs through the centre of them, affords 
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iimple -water for all the requirements of the villages, 
and should the latter raius fail, kachchd wells can be dug 
to supply their place ; 46 per cent of the cultivated area is 
irrigated. 

Crops are very fine indeed, and a large proportion of 
p, the finer class of cereals are grown. 

In the kharif, dhdn, mdsh and 
kodo, are chiefly sown, the amount of land under each being 

Dhdn, ... 1,714 pakkd blga. 


Mash, 

Kodo. 


1,362 

953 


In the rabi, wheat, gram, alsi, are the chief products. 
j\_rea under each being 

Wheat, 6,962 


Gram, 

Alsi, 


4,252 

1,749 






The relative proportion of kharif to rabl being 22 per 
cent of the former, to 78 of the latter, a very good test of the 
quality of the soil. Included in the cultivated area there are 
6,963 pakkd blgds of fallow, or 7,025 per cent of the area 
recorded as lying uncultivated on making enquiries, howevei*, 
I found that nearly all had been thrown out since survey, 
and that this year the jamdbandls for assessment purposes 
having been filed, a great deal had been cultivated, and 
certainly I could not find anything like this amount of land 
lying waste. In looking at the acknowledged assets this 
fact must be borne in mind. 

The population though by no means dense, is very far 
Population. Scanty, and the natural capabili- 

ties of the land are so good, that if the 
Zamindps desire it, they should have no difficulty in attract- 
ing cultivators to their villages. Kachhfs, Ahirs, Chamdrs 
and Pdsis are the chief agricultural castes. Ploughs are fairly 
numerous, there being in all 2,752, which gives . on the 
average 10 Mgds per plough, which is about what one plough 
can fully and properly work,, reduce the quality of the 
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tillage, and 15 bfgas is not too much, hut for 1st class cultiva- 
tion 10 bfgas is enougL The land owners ought to be 
well oflP, as the summary jamd has been so very light. The 
villages are chiefly held by a few considerable landlords, 
whom I shall remember as having given in the falsest papers 
I have seen in all my experience. 

There is but little money rent, payment in kind being 
Hates. money the exception, 

Where rents are paid in this way, 
a wide door is open to falsification of the returns, and the 
land owners have not been slow to take advantage of it,' 
their return of the outturn being utterly incredible. Where 
all are bad it is difficult to mention names, but I think 
Mosahib Ali and Kurreembuksh’s papers are the most im- 
pudently false of the whole number. The Ookure men 
press them very close. The best and fairest were given in 
by the Zamfndars of Behtazindpoor and Narainpoor. 

The rates deduced for the whole chak are as follows : 


Goind, 

Irrigated 

4—7 

Unirrigated 

3—9 

Hdr domat, 

3-10 

2—9 

Matiyfir, 

2-14, 

2—8 

Bhiir, 

6—6 

3—4 

The deduced assets are as follows : 

Average chak rates, 

... 87,770 

Village, 

• • • k • • 

•«« 84,383 

Corrected jamdbandl, 

• • • 

... 85,197 

Grain account, ... 

• • • « * « 

... 85,896 

Allowed assets. ... 

• * • • • • 

... 60,591 


I have assumed assets on which to found my jam^ 
at Bs. 78,050. It may be asked if the papers were so false, 
and no reliance was to be placed upon the returns, why was 
a lower sum than the low rates deduced from these returns 
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taken? My answer is, fcliat the rise in the jamd is so great, that 
I felt I dare not go up to the point I felt I would have gone 
under other circumstances. Even with the low estimate taken, 
I raise the summary jamd 99 per cent,, and this over a large 
circle of villages, is quite high enough if the revised demand 
is to work at all. I fully admit I am very light, and have not 
taken nearly the half gross i-ental, I do not think it possible 
to take more, and at this I leave it. It will be for higher 
authority, when the matter is reported, to decide whether my 
proposals shall stand or be revised, my own opinion is, that 
more cannot be taken with safety or advantage. My pro- 
posed revenue amounts to Rs. 39,025 mdlguzdri which falls at : 

On cultivation Rs. 2 14 0 

„ mdlguzdri „ 17 4 

The summary jamd amounted to Rs, 19,776, so there 
js an increase of Rs. 19,249, or 99 per cent. 

(Sd.) G. B. MACONOCHIE, 

Settlement Officer. 


N, 5.— Having discussed (^[ucstions of outturn of grain in my remarks on 
ckak Ho. Ill, I have nothing furthoy to add hero, except that the remarks ap- 
ply equally to the outturn from the land of this chak, which is of better quality, 
being more uniform. And it is solely the very groat rise in the jama which has 
restrained me from applying the Eevenue rate of chaks Hos. I and II, In my 
opinion, the land yields fully as much, and there is in this chak greater room for 
improvement. 


(Sd.) a B. MACOHOCHIB, 

Settlement Officer^ 


Cam3? GooGTtrn, 7 
^^th No'cember 1867.5 
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Hemarlos on CkaJo No. I. 


This chak of pargauah Mahonah lies to the North-East 
of the pargaaah, bounded on the North and East by Tahsil 
Kursi, oEt the S jutli by chak No. 3, and on the West by 
chak No. 4. It contains 48 villages, with a total area of22,795 
sq^uare acres. 

2. This total area is divided as follows : — • 


Cultivation, 
Culturable waste, 
Barren „ 


11,1021 


8,376 y 
3,327 J 


Total Mdlguzdri 
Es. 19,478-0-0. 


3. The barren waste is made up principally of jhils 
and village sites, pure tisar is nowhere observable, the 
nearest approach to it being the few patches of inferior jungle 
found scattered through the mass of good culturable waste. 

4. The culturable waste is of most excellent quality, 
being thickly covered with dhak, kuroundha and bushes, a 
crop of good grass underlying the shrubs. No difficulty 
whatever will be experienced in bringing it under the 
plough. 

5. Domat chiefly prevails through the villages, inter- 
mingled with good matiydr ; bhiir is unknown, and the land 
everywhere is of first rate quality, a large addition to the 
cultivated area may be expected, as population is dense, and 
ploughs numerous, the average area being but four per plough. 
This is far too low. 

6. Crops everywhere look well, and a large proportion 
of the finer class of cereals are grown. In the kharif, mdsh, 
dhdn, and jo,dr are chiefly grown, and in the rabi, wheat, 
gram, gdjaie, arhar, alsi and peas. The outturn has every- 
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where been nnderstated, actual weighments having shewn 
that from 10 to 14 maunds per big^i in a fair season may 
usually be anticipated. In a good one much more, in a bad 
one somewhat loss. 

7. Irrigation amounts to 55 per cent of the cultivation, 
tanks everywhere abound, and the Reth Nala affords good 
watering. These, when the rains fail, are supplemented by 
Icachcha wells, which can be dug readily in most villages. 

Population is in excess, amounting to 109 per 100 acres 
cultivation. The majority are well to do, cattle abound, and 
as before remarked,, ploughs are in excess. 

The land is owned chiefly by Babti Pirthfpdl Singh, 
Eajah Rattan Singh and a number of proprietary commu- 
dities of their clan (Pouwars). Rajdh Rattan Singh is well to 
me. The Zamindars ought to be rich, but with the usual ex- 
travagance of their class, they squander all their collections 
on debauchery and marriage expenses, and so leave themselves 
penniless. Babd Pirtlapal Singh is in debt, or at least says he 
is, and two years ago on this plea, and by giving in, I have no 
hesitation in saying, false papers, induced the Officiating De- 
puty Commissioner to gee some of his jamd remitted. I 
confess I think the measure was an unwise and unnecessary 
one. I avn obliged to raise the demand considerably above 
what it originally stood at, for I can see no possible reason 
for leaving his jamd at four annas, which it is now, and thcre- 
forcj he will feel the rise considerably. In this parganah 
he has 25 villages out of the 32 ho holds in his sanad. 

Details are as follows : — 

Culturable w'aste 3,517, all of first rate quality. 

Cultivation 5,669, all good land domat, 

and matiydr. 

Total mdlguzdri 8,186, Irrigation is fully as 

abundant as in other villages. 

Assets at chak rates, ... ... 32,421 

Village, „ ... ... 31,848 

Corrected jamabilndi rates, ... 30,686 

Allowed assets., „ ... 20,022 

Grain account, vide chak No. 3 „ ... 32,876 

The revised summary demand amounted to... Rs. 9,096 

The revised permanent demand amounted to, ,,14,700 
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Shewing an increase of Es. 5,604 or 61 per cent, 
which it never would have been, had the jamd been left 
alone, and that it was an unnecessary reduction is clearly 
shewn. 

I regret to have to record that in every way this T’aluk- 
ddr has tried to deceive, not that every land owner in the 
three chaks has not done so also, but this man is conspicuous 
among them. The money rents are incorrect, the bat4,i re- 
turns are false, as will be seen at a glance from the village 
statements, the whole of the fallow has been thrown out of 
cultivation since the settlement commenced, and in the finest 
villages, all the best land has been hid away in so-called 
mtia,fi to retainers and relatives. After carefully examining 
into the holdings of the present cultivated land, I find it as 
follows : 


B. B. 


Money rents 31 p. c. of total Cul. land 2'r38 18 Rent 10,491 3 


Payments in kind, 

30 


33 

3,513 10 


7,591 3 Amount of graiu 





6086-3 pet 

Sir hold by T’aliikdar, 

3 

i9 

. 

21S 17 

33 

747 4 maund. 

Low roni ed land to 







retainers, 

y 

» 

39 

C02 8 

33 

1,320 14 

Bent free, 

12 

ff 

33 

1,030 9 

33 


Village Servants, 

2 

}i 

73 

156 7 

39 


Fallow, 

7 

>3 

39 

613 12 

33 






8,941 

X 

20,150 7 


So that wo find 21 per cent of the cultivation returned 
as producing nothing, nine per cent next to nothing as far as 
capabilities arc concerned, and 39 per cent less than half 
what it ought to bo. According to the T’alukddr, he only gets 
as his share 1 maund 17 sers per higa, a return which I 
have shewn in my remarks in No. 3 ohak to be utterly 
false and absurd. Eurtber, in Shabpoor, there are summary 
suit cases, in which the Zdmindar laid claim to three maunds 
per pakka hfgd, and not one of this T’alukdar’s villages are as 
poor as that, and in the over proprietary right case of G-oolal- 
poorj there arc documents to shew that the Zdmfndars under- 
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took to pay as jamd for Surawun, Ee. 1-6 per kachclia blga, 
of wliioh 2|- go to tliepakkd bigd, and for Goolalpoor 
Ee. l-4f. Now neither of the villages are equal to the principal 
villages of this Taluka, but the assets by the lowest of these 
reurns amounts to Rs. 27,691, and if the old Nawdbi 
estimate of 21 per kachcha bigd for the Nikdsi is taken, the 
assets would amount to Rs. 44,153, not counting the cultur- 
able waste. So that under no circumstances, can this jamd 
be too heavy, my own impression is this, I have erred on the 
side of lightness. 

I have recorded at length my opinion on this Taluka 
and the proposed jamd, as I feel almost certain an appeal 
will be made to the sympathies of higher authority, and I 
wish to leave on record my opinion of the T’alukddr, and the 
capabilities of his estate. My candid opinion is, that the 
summary jamd is not above four annas, and I don’t believe 
my proposed assessment is over 6 or C;}- at the outside of the 
real collections. 

10. The returns in the other villages are all false and 
cannot be relied upon for a moment, for the chuk cultiva- 
tions give as follows : — 


At chak 

rate 

63,348 

"Village 


63,224 

Corrected jamabdndi. 

97 

63,319 

Allowed assets. 

9 ) 

43,619 

Grain, «&c, 

79 

63,478 

i per kachchd bigd . . , 

99 

55,494 


I have assumed assets at Rs. 59,590, which gives a 
jama of Rs. 29,785. The summary jamd amounted to Rs. 
19,889, shewing an increase of Rs. 9,896, or 50 per cent, nearly. 
This is a considerable rise, but not too much, a large balance 
is stiU left to the land owners and the culturable waste is all 
good. 
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The revised demand falls as follows ; — 


On cultivation 

• • 


Rs. 

2 

10 

11 

„ mdJguzari ... 

• • • 



1 

9 

0 

„ total area 

• • • 

• 4 • 


1 

5 

0 


(Sd.) G. B. MACONOCHIE, 
Settlement O^cer. 


P. S. — I note that in PirtM P£l Singh’s estate, there 
are 1,0G9 ploughs, which gives about bigds per plough, 
this is considerably under the mark, and shows that the estate 
is fully tilled, and an addition of two bigds per plough would 
not impair the cultivation, and yet woiSd add largely to the 
cultivated area. 



TEHSIL KTJRSr, EAUaANAH MAHONAH, CHAK XO. II. 



[Elacbch^ 
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Irotal, 25 , 589-12 
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Clialc No. 2, Telisll Kursi, parganali Malionali, lies to 
the north-west of tho parganah. It is bounded on the 
north by Sitdpur district, on the east by chat No. 1, on 
the north, by chak No. 3, and on the west, by the River 
Giimti, which separates it from parganah Malihabad. It 
contains 52 villages and two chaks, with a total area of 
19,854 acres, divided as follows : — 

Unassessable, 

Oulturable waste, ... 4,559) 

> Total mdlguzdri, 17,056 
Cultivated land, ... 12,497) 

2. The barren waste is chiefly composed of tanks and 
jhils, village site and exempted groves. Actual barren waste 
is nowhere found. 

3. The oulturable waste is chiefly found in tho villages 
lying in tho Terai of tho G iimti, and in one or two of the 
eastern villages, which toucli upon the great jungle which 
commencing here, stretches away into tho ICuvsi and Dewd 
parganah. It is of good quality, and can bo readily brought 
under the plough. That in the terai is only waiting for the 
plough. 

4. The cultivated land is very good indeed, and again, 
the finer rabf crops cannot be grown. Rut this is all 
counter-balanced by the renovation of the land ; and in tho 
low fields lost for the kharif, a rabi crop is grown, 
so that on the whole, these villages are as fine, if not finer 
than the upper villages in dry seasons, which come oftener 
than excessive wet ones. When tho upper lands arc parched 
up these villages never suffer, and coin gold for their owners, 
as the produce is as great, whilo the price of grain is high. 

The percentage gives as follows * 

Domat, ... 81 

Matiydr, ... 13 

Bhdr, ... 6 



( ) 

6. Crops are as a rule good, the rahi being much 
ill excess of the liewant and kharff, the chief products 
with acreage is as follows : 


Jlxibhee 

Wheat 

4,964 

Kurreef Mdsh 2,002 

9f 

Barley 

1,180 

„ llothi 706 

99 

Gram 

1,639 

„ Bdjrah 90S 

99 

Arhar 

1,519 

„ I)h4 1,679 

99 

Gojai 

1,193 

„ Special crops 


„ Sugar caae 214 


„ Kachi^ina 386 

Sugar cauc was formerly grown to a much greater ex- 
tent, and will be so again, but since settlement commenced 
in the district, it has ceased to be cultivated in the same way, 
that so much laud was tlu’own out of cultivation. The reply 
1 almost invariably get, is that sugar cane has not been 
sown since 1270-71 T*., and the fallow counts from same 
year. 


0. Irrigation shews 45 per cent of the cultivated area. 
It I’eally is greater, as all the Teraie villages are naturaUy 
irrigated, wateiiiig is chiefly carried on from tanks and 
kaclichu wells, which can be dug almost everywhere, to sup- 
plement the tanks. It is only very occasionally that wells 
cannot be dug, so I put down irrigation as abundant and 
certain. 

7. Population is considerable, amounting to 160 per 
cent on the cultivation, per square mile, and per bouse, except 
in the Qusbabs of Mabonah and Etounja, the people are fairly 
off. I'louglis being numerous, there are 2,047 in all, which 
gives an average of about six acres per plough, which indeed, 
except in a few villages, bordering the ridge, where the land 
falls into the Teraie, all the land on the slope is inferior. 
Much of the teraie land has been recorded as bbiir, and so 
it possibly may be, but it is of very good quality, and water 
being so near the surface, it is very productive. It is nothing 
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at all like the hlii'ir found in Sheopooreo or Kutgntha, 
much lias been said to nae about the inferiority of the land 
in these Teral villages, but from all I have been able to 
learn from disinterested persons, and what I said of the rahi 
crops last year, when assessing the opposite villages of 
Malihdbad, and from what I could judge this year, I dont 
believe that the land is in any way inferior, but on the con- 
trary, I believe the yearly inundation of wdiich such complaint 
is made, renovates and renews the land, doing away with all 
necessity for manure, and water is so near the surface that 
every crop may easily be irrigated. Much stress is also laid 
upon the loss of the kharif crop. It is only occasionally 
that this is lost, the kharif and hewdnt crops arc only 
grown on the higher lands, which except in most extraordin- 
ary years, never are inundated, and all the low lying lands 
subjected to ioundation being kept for wheat, and tbe more 
valuable rabl crops, which arc grown year after year in the 
same field, affording a convincing proof to my mind, that tho 
annual inundation improves tlm land, and docs not deter- 
iorate it, so that this complaint has really no foundation in 
reality. No, the only danger that I can see those villages 
lie under, is tho inundation lasting so long as to prevent the 
sowing of the superior rabl crop, wheat and gojal. But 
this is only a very exceptional ocourrenoo. It will probably 
be the case this year, hut then if; is admitted that such an 
year cannot be remembered by any one, and may not occur 
again during tbe term of settlement. So that taking every 
tiling into consideration, I have no hesitation in recording 
that I think the complaints made by tho land owners of tho 
terai villages unfounded, or rather not so much unfounded 
as uncalled for. Because, no doubt, the kharif crop is 
sometimes lost and every now and then is rather under water, 
what could be cultivated, an increase to tho cultivated area 
may be anticipated. 

8. The land owners are chiefly Edjputs. Eajdh Buttun 
Singh of Btounja, and Bdbd Pirthce Pal Singh, holding a 
number of villages, as a rule, they ai-e fairly off“. The summary 
jamd having been very light. 

9. The cultivators are chiefly Kdchhls, Lodhs, Ahlrs, 
Chamdrs, and Pdsls. Tho rents are mainly paid in kind or 
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partly in money and partly in kind, villages in whicli money 
rents alone prevail are in the minority. As in chak No. 3, 
everywhere have the grain returns been falsified, shewing 
outturns that are simply absurd. I have recorded in chak 
No. 3, my views as to outturn of grain from the land in this 
parganah, and it is unnecessary to record anything further. 


10. Calculations give assets as follows: — 


At chak 

rate ... 

... 72,461 

Village 

>5 ••• 

75,076 

Corrected jamdbandl. 

••• 

78,808 

Grain, &c. 

**• 

... 70,562 

Allowed assets, 

,5 

... 52,711 


I have assumed assets at Es. 65,946, and propose jamd 
of Es. 32,973. 

The revised jamd falls as follows : — ^Es. 2-10-2 per acre 
cultivated. 


(Sd.) G. B. MACONOCHIE, 
Settlement Officer. 



TEBSrL EtTRSr PARGANAH MAHONAH, CHAK NO. III. 
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This chalc No. 3 of Tahsil Kursi, lies to the south- 
■west of parganah Mahonah. It is bounded on the North 
partly by chak No. 1, and part No. 2, on the cast by chak 
No. 4, on the south by Tahsil Lucknow, and on tlie west by 
the.Gdmti, which separates it from Tahsil Malihabad. The 
main Lucknow and Sitdpur road runs through its centre. 
It contains 41 villages and one chak, with an area of 25,092 
acres, divided as follows : — 


Lnassessable, ... 4,454 


Culturable, 

Cultivated, 


4,213 ) 

[ Total Mdlguzdri, 20,901. 

10 , 688 ) 


The unassessable contains 617 acres of groves, the re- 
mainder being made up of village sites, roads, jhils, river, 
there is but little real unculturable waste. 


The culturable waste is all good. It is found chiefly in 
the villages bordering upon the Gumti, and in the villages 
on the Eastern boundary. It is all of good quality, and will 
readily be brought under the plough. In the terai it is 
ready to be broken up, but in the eastern villages it is 
covered with dhdk jungle, which would have to bo removed, 
but the wood so removed would fully pay for the labour 
expended. The cultivated land is all of first rate quality, 
except in one or two., villages in the south and western cor- 
ner, as Kutwara and Sheopooreo, where the land falling to 
very nearly the level of the Gumti degenerates into bhdr. 

The percentages arc as follows ; 

Lomat, ... ... 82 

Ulatiydr, ... ... ... 9 

Bhiir, ... ... ... 9 

With exception of these few villages, the land is most 
productive, and of an admirable quality, 

• Crops. The class of crops grown fully support this view. 
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The chief cereals grown being : 


BahL JDiarif. 

Wheat 6,838 acres, Mdsh 2,308, While there are 242 


Gram 2,949, 

Dhdn 

1,630, 

acres of sugar cane 

Barley 1,428, 

Jodr 

to 

and 296 acres of 

Arhar 1,616, 

Moth! 

1,402, 

kiichidna. 

Gojai 1,476, 

Bajrd 

1,341. 


Everywhere 

the crops looked well. The kharif and 


liewdnt crops arc chiefly grown in tlie western villages, 
whore the land falls, and iiTigation is extensively carried on 
hy tanks, which are found in all but the western villages, 
supplemented hy kachcha wells, which are freely dug every- 
where, except in the village above noted, and this is another 
intalliblo tost of the quality of thesoil. Wherever kachcha wells 
are to bo worked by the “pdr” are found in any numbers, 
there wo may be certain of finmng good productive soil, I have 
never foxmd this test fail in any one of the six tahsfls I 
have now assessed. Of the total area under cultivation, 44 per 
cent is admittedly irrigation. This area could be largely in- 
creased. 

Population is fairly large, averaging 90 per cent, to cul- 
tivated area. The landowners are chiefly Eajputs, either 
Panwars or Chohans. liajah Battun Singh of Etounjah owns 
24 villag<!S, the remainder being chiefly held by large pro- 
prietary bodies, who are in debt from having outgrown their 
pi*opcrty, and in fixing the revised demand, I have borne in 
mind the number of mouths to be fed. 

The cultivating classes are chiefly Lodhs, Kachhis, 
Ahirs, Chamdrs, and Basis, they are fairly well to do. 

The tillage of the land is good, and shews no want of 
care, as I had been led to expect in a parganah paying 
chiefly in kind. Tbcrc are 2,372 ploughs,^ which gives on 
the average 11 bigds per plough, this is by no means 
excessive, 
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The rents when paid in money have been tolerably fairly 
given; and I have nothing to complain about them. But 
when paid in kind they have proved utterly false. In no 
case did the outturn per bi'gd exceed four maunds per higa, 
and the usual return was fi-om two to throe maunds, an outturn 
considering the qualiy of soil, facilities for and extent of 
irrigation, and the density of population, clearly and mani- 
festly false. I have taken much trouble in testing and check- 
ing the returns by what from previous weighmonts we know 
to be the outturn, the amount of seed required for tlio land, 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that the returns do not 
shew a fifth of what is really produced, and this is supported 
by the outturn given in three villages in ohak No. 1, which are 
partly under direct management, and which I only visited for 
the purpose of getting some kind of standard. They are rather 
inferior to the majority of villages found in this ohak, yet 
the outturn of grain with ouc-third of the land irrigated and 
two-thirds unirrigated, arnounted to 0^- maunds per higd, what 
therefore should it ho, with half irrigated and only half unirriga- 
ted, at the three maunds rate, as given by the laiulowncrs in this 
parganah ? the cultivator w'ould have hut one maund 20 
s(^ors of grain, of which 30 seers are required to pay the seed 
merchant, and 10 seers for one watering (it really takes 20 .seers 
perbigd to pay fora watering), but as only half land is water- 
ed, I divide it, and this leaves 20 seers to cultivator, which is 
an absurdity. 

In 186.1<, when weighments were made all over the 
province, the worst field of wheat to bo found gave .seven maunds 
per bigd, and the best 21 maunds, and most cereals give 
very much the same amount — the rabi certainly, the kharif 
and hewant a little less. I therefore took a fair but low test, 
a rate of eight maunds per bfga rabi, and six maunds per 
bigd kharif and hewant, estimating the produce to be wovtli 
He. 1 per maund. In a few instances, I have gone above this, 
but in the great majority, I have kept well within it, so as to 
allow a margin for bad seasons, further, a landowner has 
admitted to me that my estimate is a low one, tho average 
produce which might fairly have been taken, being 
10 maunds per higfi, hut that the jaraii would then 
have been heavy, which of course, I am far from wish-' 
fog. 
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The assets are as follows : 

At chak rates, Bs. 84,427, 

Village „ ... „ 80,436, 

Corrected jamdbandi rates, „ 84,663, 

Grain account rates, „ 89,408, 

I have assumed assets at Rs. 72,200, and proposed a 
jamd of Rs. 36,105 of which Rs. 30,805 is paying jamd 
and 5,300 m'udjfi. 

The summary jamd amounts to Rs. 29,538, so that 
I get an increase of Rs. 6,663, or 22 per oent. increase. 

The revised demand falls at Rs. 2-2-8 per cultivated 
acre, which is very light. In Kawdbi two per kachcha 
bigd was always estimated as the Nikdsi. 




No. 1763 of 1873. 


From 

The OFFG. PEKSL. ASST, to the CHIEF COKMISSIOHER, 

OUDH.. 

Ih the Eevenue Departmest. 
To 

The commissioner op LUCKNOW. 

Dat^ Lucknow, the 2Zrd May 1873. 

Sir, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 2268, dated 22nd August last, submitting with your cri- 
ticism the report on the completion of the Settlement of the 
district of Lucknow. In reply I am to communicate the fol- 
lowing observations 

2. The assessment of the Lucknow district was, with 
the exception of one parganah, made by Mr. G. B. Macono- 
chie. The settlement commenced early in 1862, and ended in 
1871. Its operations lasted through upwards of nine years. 
It raised the land-revenue of the district from Es. 9,55,600 
to Eb. 1 1,88,619, or 24 per cent., and during its progress there 
were decided in the Settlement Courts 27,139 claims to rights 
in land. The report is furnished by Mr. Butts. 

3. The field survey, commenced in 1862, was finished in 
two years. It was immediately preceded by a survey con- 
ducted by the officers of the revenue survey, and the results 
of the two surveys fairly tally in the two items most import- 
ant in testing the accuracy of a field survey, the estimate of 
total area, and of total cultivation. The results of the two 
surveys differ in these respects only by 1’06 and 1'4 per cent, 
respectively. The difference is small, and the field survey 
appears to have been effected with care and accuracy. In the 
return of area culturable and barren, however, there is an 
extraordinary variation between the two surveys. The area 
of culturable land given by the Settlement Department, is 
more than double that ^ven by the officers of the revenue 
survey. There has been no such discrepancy in any other 
district in the province, and the Chief Commissioner fears 
that on the lisar plains of Lucknow there was too great a 
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tendency on the part of the field survey to assume arid 
waste to be culturable soil. At page 66 of the report 
the “culturable land” of the field survey is described as 
being of very varying quality, and as in most cases untract- 
able with present means and appliances. The remark made 
by the reporting officer seems perfectly sound, that if it were 
good, and would repay cultivation, it would not remain un- 
cultivated. In a district, of which the population is so dense 
as in Lucknow, land is wanted, and the Chief Commissioner 
agrees that under present circumstances it was with wise dis- 
cretion that the “ culturable” area of the settlement returns 
was but lightly assessed, and in more than half, the district 
not at all (p. 24). This means, it may at the same time be 
admitted, the relinquishment of a considerable amount of 
revenue. At four annas an acre, the rate imposed in the 
Kakori parganah (p. 18) and generally adopted throughout 
the province, the revenue payable from the 101,293 acres of 
culturable waste returned by the revenue survey, added to 
the 23,944 acres under grove exempted from assessment, 
would have been JBa. 31,310. 

4. The cultivated area is shewn to be 54*4 per cent, of 
the total area, a proportion which is below the average of 
the province. The soil is good. Only 11|- per cent, of 
the cultivated area is entered 'as of poor quality. Forty- 
three and a half per cent, is stated to bo irrigated, and 
seventeen and a half per cent, manured. The percentage 
of irrigation is a low average compared with that of the other 
districts of southern Oudh, excepting Bara Banki. Seventy- 
two and a half per cent, of the irrigation is from jheels and 
tanks, and the area under jheel is lower in proportion to total 
area in Lucknow than in any other district of the province. 
The percentage of manured land is likewise low, but it is dif- 
ficult to avoid questioning the accuracy of this return. The 
reporting officer has sjpoken very naturally (page 68) of the 
relation between density of population and the area under 
manure. It is an interdependence which has been found to 
prevail elsewhere, but the Chief Commissioner finds in the sta- 
tistics of this report, (see pages 63 and 66) the striking an- 
nouncement that the parganahs of Lucknow and Mohanldl- 
ganj, which have the densest agricultural population, have the 
lowest proportion of manured lands, and that Kdrsf and Dew4, 
which are amongst the lightest peopled parganahs of the 
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distl’ict, are pre-eminent in their proportion of manured lands. 
The only explanation consistent with the accuracy of the 
return is however not an improbable one, that the manure 
which should go to the land, is in parganahs near the city 
made into cakes and sold. In point of manure therefore 
and irrigation, the cultivation of the metropolitan district 
is not so advanced as it might have been expected to be. 

5. At the same time the district is described as rich in 
many aspects of resource and capability. It is an open level 
plain, “ finely wooded in places, very fertile, and in parts very 
highly cultivated.” It is only along the banks of the two 
rivers which intersect it, that the soil is poor, or in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the lisar plains which cross it from 
east to west. Excluding the city, it has a rural population 
of 501 to the square mile, and 11 per cent, of the Hindfis 
who form the bulk of the agricultural community belong to 
the two valuable classes of Kiirmis and Kichfs alone, f"page 52 
of the report). 

6. The description of the method of assessment is not 
so complete and clear as the Chief Commissioner would have 
liked to see it. All but one parganah was assessed by one 
officer, and the system employed was uniform throughout. 
That system appears to have been this. Mr. Macon ochie divid- 
ed village lands into two circles, the manured lands surround- 
ing the village, and the unmanured lands lying outside of 
these. In manured lands he found the nature of the natu- 
ral soil to vary little, and to be left out of consideration in the 
adjustment of rents. In the outlying fields he found the na- 
tural character of the soil materially affected rents, and the 
“ bar” or outer circle he divided into 3 classes, domat, 
matydr and bhiir, according as the soil was loam, clay, or 
sandy. The manured land and the three classes of unmanured 
land he found to pay rents, which varied, as they were irri- 
gated or unirrigated. When he entered a parganah he “ de- 
duced” the actual rent-rates on these various divisions of the 
land by ascertaining from the rent-rolls of the proprietors the 
rents paid by tenants-at-wdl on fields, which he had classed 
in one or other of his main divisions. The entries on the 
rent-rolls were apparently checked by personal enquiry. There 
were thus de<iuced or educed rent-rates per each village, 
and from the deduced rent-rates of many villages, there were 
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compiled average rates for the entire parganah. The rent- 
rates of any particular village would not necessarily or indeed 
often coincide exactly with those of the whole parganah. 

7. Besides the lands held by tenants-at-will paying a 
full cash rent, there were in most villages, if not in all, lands 
either held rent-free by the proprietor and his servants, or 
held at a privileged rent by former proprietors, incumbrancers 
or favoured tenants ; and it is stated that in a great part of 
the district lands are still held on grain rents. 

8. From the specimen of Mr. Maconochie’s assessment 
work given at page 12 of the report, it would seem that his 
first course was to apportion into his four divisions of the soil 
irrigated and unirrigated respectively, first the land held at 
full cash rents, second the land held at privileged rents, and 
thirdly the lands held rent-free, or on grain rents. To these 
two last he applied in each division of the soil in which they 
happened to come, first the rent-rates applicable to that divi- 
sion which he had deduced from the rent-roll of the village, 
and secondly the average rent-rates applicable to that divi- 
sion, which he had constructed for the parganah. 

9. Again Mr. Maconochie found many villages of Luck- 
now cultivated, as elsewhere, partly by resident tenants, part- 
ly by non-resident tenants. The non-resident tenants are in- 
habitants of adjoining villages who cultivate the fields on the 
border, generally the poorest of the village, and who spend 
on them only their surplus labour. The rent-rates of non- 
resident tenants are therefore low. From the rent-roll 
of the village Mr. Maconochie compiled an average rent-rate 
of resident tenants, and another of the non-resident tenants. 
The former he applied to all the rent-free fields of the pro- 
prietor, and seemingly to all the fields rented in kind ; the 
latter he applied to the rent-free lands of the landlords, ser- 
vants, which are commonly poor, and to the fallows. 

10. He had thus three guides to the present value of 
his village, by which to examine the statement of admitted 
assets. The value of the checks derived from the rents of 
the individual village depends largely on the breadth of the 
data from which the checks are taken ; and the value of the 
whole system of these checks depends on the accuracy of the 
classification of the fields among the several divisions of the 
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soil. Existing rent-rates are, no doubt, tlie basis on which 
an assessment must always be mainly built, but the difficulty 
of applying them in the circumstances of the Lucknow dis- 
trict is very forcibly illustrated in the specimen ofMr. Macono- 
Chie’s assessment procedure which is given in this report, 
(p 12). In this village the area held by tenants on full 4sh- 
rates was a very small proportion of the whole, and did not 
yield a fair clue to the rent really payable on the rest. The 
rest consisted chiefly of fields paying rent in kind, and presum- 
ably poorer than the portion, which paid a fixed cash rent. 
The application of the rent- rates of the latter to the former gave 
a rental which was unquestionably far higher than the real 
assets of the village, and thus a revenue which the settlement 
officer darednot impose. Itis true, that from hisparganah rates 
he got a clue which brought him nearer the mark, but the exam- 
ple shews the most unsatisfactory portion of Mr. Maconochie’s 
system, the want of any separate and clear method of reaching 
the assets of the batai (grain-rented) land which appears to be 
met with in greater or less extent throughout the Lucknow 
district. No statistics are given of the actual area of batai 
•p. XXXV. of the appen- land in the district ; and Mr. Macono- 
dix to your report. chie complains that at least in some 

parts of the district it was fraudulently entered in the pro- 
prietors’ rent-rolls.* But Mr. Butts himself asserts that the 
extent of it generally is too appreciable to merit any but care- 
ful treatment,t and it may perhaps be 
tP- 8 0 report. gathered from statement XI, that about 

one-fifth or one-sixth of the cultivated land is held on grain- 
rents. That statement, which is said to have been compiled 
from the landlords’ rent-rolls, shews 309,264 acres rented to 
tenants on cash rents, and 76,901 acres in the hands of the 
landlords, sub-proprietors and others. The total cultivated 
area is 480,275 acres. The balance, or 94,820 acres, is pre- 
sumably to some considerable extent batai land. Sir George 
Couper does not question that these lands did receive careful 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Maconochie, but it was a defect 
in his system that he did not provide the means of giving the 
proof of his careful treatment to others. The sample given in 
the report is, no doubt, a very exaggerated specimen of batai 
tenure in Lucknow,' but it leaves the impression that wher- 
ever rents in kind largely prevail, the assessment was some- 
what conjectural, and a revising officer is left wholly to trust 
the shrewdness and judgment of the assessor. It is a mistake 
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to make assessment a mere matter of figures and calculation, 
but it is also an advantage to have tbeir assistance. 

11. The Chief Commissioner finds that in no instance 
did Mr. Maconochie adhere exactly to his assumed rent-rate 
in fixing his assessment, and that the revenue-rates varied 
from the rent-rates more or less in every parganah. The 
following table shews these variations. The parganahs are 
arranged in the order of their excellence : — 



Kcntrrato 

asBLUUcd. 

liovonuo 
rut;o at half 
asstmicd 
ronti-rato. 

Actual reve- 
nuo-rato. 






Efl. As. 

P. 

Bh. As. 

P. 

Ks. As. P. 

Dcwd, 


... 

... 


6 8 

0 

3 4 

0 

2 13 0 

Mohanlfilganj, 

... 




5 9 

0 

2 12 

0 

2 12 0 

Lucknow, ... 

... 

... 

... 


6 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

2 11 0 

Mahond, 


... 


... 

5 10 

0 

2 13 

0 

2 8 0 

Mref, ... 

.*• 




6 7 

0 

2 11 

0 

2 7 0 

'Eakori, ... 

... 

... 

... 


6 10 

0 

2 13 

0 

2 4 0 

'Bijnour, ... 



... 

i 

5 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 4 0 

Mallihftbad, ... 

* 

... 

... 

1 • • 

4 8 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 2 0 

Mohan- Auras, 



... 

*•« 

4 4 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 10 

Eigohan, 

1 1 • 

... 

... 


6 0 

0 

i 

2 8 

0 

2 0 0 


The first thing that strikes a reviewer in tliis table is 
that the rent-rates deduced from the rent-rolls of the proprie- 
tors do not run in the same order as the parganahs were 
found to occupy after mature consideration ; the next that 
thereis .no regularity in the variation of the actual from the 
deduced revenue-rate. For these variations there may have 
been several reasons. Three reasons are given in the report. 
One, that a parganah contained a deal of grain-rented land, to 
which the average rent-rates of the cash-rented land could 
not fairly be applied ; another that there was a large area 
of under-proprietary or sir land, which had also to be lightly 
treated ; a third, that the rise was too heavy, to permit of the 
imposition with safety of a full half-assets jama. The fix'st 
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is the cause assigned for the variation in Nigohan ; the se- 
cond for that in Lucknow ; the third for that in Dewd, three 
of the parganahs in which the variation is most marked. 
Of Kakori, in which the variation is most marked of all, it may 
he remarked that the deduced rent-rates of the table are 
not those of Mr. Capper, the officer who assessed the 
parganah, but rates deduced to complete the returns upon one 
system. 

12. To these causes, however, might be added three 
others ; either that the rent-rates were deduced from incorrect 
rent-rolls or from too narrow a range of villages, or that the 
fields, furnishing the rates, were incorrectly classified among 
the different divisions of soil. As the revenue-rate imposed 
is always lower than that given by the deduced rent-rate, the 
first of these causes does not seem to have much affected the 
deductions. When, however, striking contrast is seen in the 
deduced rent-rates of two parganahs of such equality as Dewd 
and Mohanldlganj, it is difficult to avoid the belief that the 
parganah rates were not compiled on so broad or accurate a 
basis as to render them thoroughly trustworthy, and the 
Chief Commissioner cannot, on a careful examination and 
comparison of the deduced rent-rates, avoid the conclusion 
that this is the chief and most general cause of their incon- 
sistency with the revenue-rates eventually fixed. The idea 
is strengthened by the very interesting and important return, 
which Mr. Butts has given as No. XI., compiled from the 
jamabandis filed after assessment, page. 72 of report. The 
details of this statement are not to be trusted as a check on 
the assessment, for the rent-rolls were apparently accepted 
without actual examination, and it is scarcely probable that 
returns of assets, of which some use might be made in the 
assessment of the revenue, would be given by zaminddrs with 
general truth and accuracy. But there was in all likelihood 
a general average of fraud and error, and in one broad result 
they give a striking confirmation of Mr. Maconochie’s event- 
ual assessment. According to the average of the rents of 
resident tenants, as given by this return, for each parganah, 
the very data sought by Mr. Maconochie for his, deduced 
rent-rates, the excellence of the parganahs of the district was 
with two exceptions precisely that in which they were 
ranged by jMr. Maconochie in his assessment. The order 
is given below. 
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According to Mr. Maconocliie. According to rent-rolls. 


Dewd, 

MohanUlganj, 

Lucknow, 

Mahond, 

Kliirsi, 

Kdkori, 

Bijnaur, 

Mallihdbad, 

Mohan-Auras, 

Nigokan, 


... Dewd, 

... MolianMlganj. 
... Mahond. 

... Kiirsi. 

... Lucknow. 

... Nigohan. 

... Kjlkorl. 

... Bijnaur, 

... Mallihdbad. 

... Mohan-Auras, 


The rent-rolls place Lucknow somewhat lower in the scale 
than Mr. Maconochie, and Nigohan very much higher. The 
Lucknow parganah is exceptional in its number of special 
holdings, and there is no reason to suspect the justice of Mr. 
Maconochie’s assessment. The Nigohan parganah is en- 
tirely owned by two of the six T’alukddrs, who for their 
signal services in the mutinies wore rewarded by a remission 
of ten per cent from the normal revenue of their estates, 
and this in part explains the present position of the par- 
ganah in the order of revenue rates. The parganah was at 
* Page v. Appendix to assessment largely on batai,* but to 
yoni letter. judge from the post-assessment state- 

ment the grain rents had already given place to a very con- 
siderable extent to cash rents. 


13. The result of his examination of the assessment 
data in Lucknow was to leave the Chief Commissioner in 
considerable uncertainty as to the course to be pursued. 
In the grain-rented lands, as has been seen, thoro were no 
estimates of the real value of the produce by which the Set- 
tlement Officer might be guided to his assessment, or by 
which a revising authority might be given a clue to the gene- 
ral fairness of that assessment. In the cash-rented lands, 
on the other hand, an elaborate system of checks and aids 
was constructed ; but they were inaccurately compiled ; they 
were no real guide to assessment ; they were put aside, 
wherever they came in collision with the Settlement Officer’s 
conclusions from personal inspection of a village ; and the 
practical result is to leave the Government as entirely with- 
out check on the judgment of the assessor in the cash-rented 
as in the grain-rented lands. Mr. Maconochie’s system 
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professed to furnish the supervising authorities with averages, 
by which to test his work not only in the whole, but in detail. 
His averages give a test for neither, and the system is simply 
the old one of surrender to the fiat of the assessor. To 
})rocure, however, tables of accurate averages at this date 
would involve a cost, not only to the State, but, it is to be 
feared, to a people already embarrassed, which in the opinion 
of the Chief Commissioner ought not lightly to be incurred. 
The report shews that Mr. Maconochie, an officer of large 
experience, industry and good sense, did not allow himself to 
be misled by his so-called tests, and on all the evidence 
which has come before the Chief Commissioner, he believes 
the assessment to be not only moderate on the whole, but 
fairly even in its incidence. 


1 4. The revenue was collected for some years without 
<liffi[culty, and although in 1871-72, it was paid, as you men- 
tion, with great embarrassment, there was no district in the 
])rovinceinthat disastrous year which was not put to straits to 
meet the revenue. The average rents of the resident tenants, 
whose rates are the key to the rents of the whole, are on the 
landlords’ own shewing Rs. 5-3-0 per acre while the re- 
venue is only 2-7-0. From the average rent-rate of all tenants, 
whether resident or non-resident, Mr. Butts makes a calcula- 
0 of the assets of the district,* 

■ which is moderate, inasmuch as taken 

from a basis of three-fifths of the cultivation and from returns 
supplied by the landlords themselves, it is applied half to 
the holdings of proprietors and incum- 
'*®'* ■ brances, the “ pick of the villages, ”t and 

lialf to the poorer lands in batai. By that calculation the 
revenue is Rs. 30,000 less than half assets, and taking into 
consideration the growth of cultivation, which has no doubt 
occurred, and the revenue which has been relinquished on 
grove-lands, culturable waste, and the sayer dues of the 
proprietors, the last often a valuable source of income, there 
is reason to believe that the revenue now fixed is at least half 
a lakh under half assets. 


15. The settlement will be recommended to his Excel- 
lency the Governor General in Council for confirmation for 
a period of thirty years from the date on which it came into 
operation in each parganah. 
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16. The settlement, however, will need to be as care- 
fully watched in the future as in the past. The Chief Com- 
missioner has read with concern the account given by Mr. 
Maconochie in the several parganah reports in the appendix to 

your letter of the condition of the Za- 

XXX* Mxiv' xhi district J. With scarcely 

xiviio”appeudii. *******'' ^ a single exception he describes them as 
in debt and difficulties, or men who 
ought to be well oftl but are reckless and extravagant ; and 
the register of transfers will need the most careful attention 
of both yourself and the Deputy Commissioner. Where their 
difficulties are due simply to reckless extravagance, no help 
from the State would seem to be of any avail, but there may 
be circumstances which lead to an equitable clai/u on the 
Government for temporary or permanent reduction of its 
normal demand, and in the officers who are selected for the 
charge of one of the most important districts in Oudh, the 
Chief Commissioner expects a thoughtful regard of the con- 
dition and prospects of the smaller landlords, whose embar- 
rassments come little before the public eye. 

17. The Chief Commissioner acknowledges with plea- 
sure the energy and assiduity with which Mr. Maconochie 
conducted the assessment. He brought to it large settlement 
experience gained elsewhere, and that experience was satis- 
factorily used to check arithmetical tests, wlxich, however skil- 
ful in their design, were inaccurate and misleading. 

18. To Mr. Butts the officers who will hereafter serve 
in Lucknow are indebted for a detailed and most interesting 
description of their district. It is not in all i)oints cheering. 
The population is dense, holdings small and rents high. But 
the tenantry of Lucknow have made during the last two years 
a remarkable movement in the resistance oi any excesss'.ve 
demand of rent, and now that the settlement is over, there 
may be a steady increase expected to the construction of the 
wells, which will enhance the profits of both themselves and 
their landlords, land put their agriculture on a more certain 
footing. _ In this the assistance of the State is perhaps more 
required in Lucknow than in most other districts of the pro- 
vince. The district, is to_a very large extent a zamindari one, 
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and the zamindars are poor. You have already been informed 
that Government loans for works of agricultural improvement 
will be liberally given wherever they can be beneficially and 
safely made. 

19. There are passages in the report, in which the Chief 
Commissioner does not agree, but he does not think it neces- 
sary to notice these in detail. I may merely mention, for 
example, the unfavorable impression which Mr. Butts describes, 
(page 37), as produced upon him by the villages of Lucknow. 
It is not the impression left on the Chief Commissioner, who 
is himself familiar with a considerable portion of the district. 
Again, Mr. Butts complains, (page 92), that the T’alukdars 
allow their tenants to find the capital for the construction of 
kacha w'ells. Kacha wells nominally cost from three to six 
rupees, (page 65), the cost to the tenant is as a rule, merely 
liis labour, and this disposal of his extra labour stands on the 
same footing as his application of additional manure to his 
field. In this investment of his “capital” he is secured, if by 
nothing else, by the selfish interest of the landlord in the 
progress of agricultural improvement, and the construction of 
these wells by the tenants is a practice common to the greater 
part, if not the whole of upper India. 

20. The Chief Commissioner observes with satisfaction 
the considerable number of claims to under-proprietary rights 
that were successful in the Settlement Courts, and the extent 
and value of the rights decreed. 

21. The Chief Commissioner must remark in conclusion 
on the very high cost of the Settlement. Even excluding the 
cost of the survey of the city of Lucknow, a special charge, 
it has been the most expensive settlement in the province, 
with one exception, both in actual amount and in its incidence 
per acre of cultivation. It is true that the number ot cases 
preferred in the Settlement Courts has been exceeded in only 
one other district, but it was approached in several others, 
in which the expenses of settlement have been much less 
heavy, 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. WOODBURN, 

Offg. Fcrsl. Asst, to the Chief Comw., Oiidh. 





